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manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


EMPLOYMENT increased substantially in May for the second successive 
month. Estimated employment in the week ending May 24 was 5,665,000, still 
under the year-earlier figure by 22,000. However, the employment increase 
in the two months March to May was 348,000, a considerably greater absolute 
gain than in the similar period in any of the past five years and, in percentage 
terms, equal to the record increase at the beginning of the boom in 1955. 

An early arrival of warm weather this year altered the usual pattern in 
agriculture by advancing the seasonal demand for labour. In total, however, 
the upturn in farm operations has been close to normal, accounting for one 
third of the employment gain during April and May. Among the non-agricul- 
tural industries, construction, services, trade and forestry showed better-than- 
average gains. Employment in construction rose by 116,000, bringing the 
total up to last year’s comparable figure for the first time this year. In 
forestry, employment increased contra-seasonally in this two-month period 
but was still down from last year by 30 per cent. The trend in the trade 
and services group continued steadily upward; estimated employment in 
these in May was 2.1 and 4.4 per cent higher respectively than in May 1957. 

The substantial labour force growth of the past year is easing. From 
April 1957 to April 1958, the annual growth rate averaged 3.8 per cent, com- 
. pared with a long term average of 2.2 per cent. These large additions to the 
labour force reflect the heavy immigration that prevailed during the last half 
of 1956 and the first of 1957. A slower rate of growth has been expected as 
a result of the sharp cutback in immigration during the past year. In May, 
the increase from a month earlier was less than half the comparable figure 
last year and as a result the year-to-year increase dropped to 2.6 per cent. 

Unemployment declined sharply during the month, but was still much 
higher than a year earlier. As a percentage of the labour force, seasonally 
adjusted, the number of persons without jobs and seeking work fell to 6.6 
per cent from 6.9 per cent in April. During the month, the number of persons 
on temporary layoff fell from 32,000 to 19,000. There was no significant 
change in the number on short time. 

In all regions and in most local areas, the sharp rise in activity was 
reflected in a larger-than-usual drop in unemployment, although heavy 
surpluses of labour were still prevalent in most areas. At June 1, labour 
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demand and supply were considered to be in balance in less than 10 per cent 
of the 109 areas regularly surveyed, compared with more than 50 per cent 
last June. 

Construction has been responsible for much of the surprisingly strong 
demand for labour of the past two months. Increased activity has been 
reflected in construction employment and has also stimulated activity in 
building supplies. Steel and lumber production, for example, have increased 
substantially in the past few months as a direct result of orders from the 
construction industry. 

Two significant features characterize construction forecasts for 1958. 
The value of outlays in 1958 is expected to be higher than last year’s record; 
and a marked shift in emphasis is anticipated, from industrial and engineering 
construction to housebuilding. The contrast with 1957 is particularly noticeable 
because of the sharp slump in housing in the early part of that year. For 1957 
as a whole expenditures on housing, as a proportion of all construction outlays, 
dropped to 24 per cent from an average of 30 per cent in the three previous 
years. This proportion is expected to rise to 27 per cent in 1958. 

Actual expenditures have followed the forecast pattern, at least during 
the first quarter of the year. The value of residential construction in this 
period was at an annual rate of some 18 per cent over the 1957 average, and 
non-residential construction was some 9 per cent lower. More recent figures 
show a continuation of the upward trend in housing. In the first five months, 
the number of housing units started was estimated to be 86 per cent greater 
than in the same months of last year; starts were higher in all regions, and 
in some were at record levels. Though sketchy, the evidence available on 
non-residential construction also suggests improvement in the past two months. 
The value of contract awards for industrial building rose significantly in May, 
and other non-residential building contracts remained well above last year’s 
figures. 


Recent Economic Developments in Canada and the U.S. 


Certain important characteristics of the current business slump are 
shared by Canada and the United States. In both countries total non-farm 
output held up until the fourth quarter, maintained by the continuing strength 
of the service industries. Differences, however, in the timing and the intensity 
of the decline are apparent between the countries. Industrial production, for 
example, began falling in February 1957 in Canada, preceding the American 
decline by six months; and in Canada the turning point in non-farm employ- 
ment occurred earlier, too (May compared with August). 


While weaknesses developed earlier in the Canadian economy than in 
the American, the slowdown in activities was more moderate in Canada. 
The total value of non-farm production fell by less than 1 per cent between 
the peak in the third quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of 1958. The United 
States, on the other hand, experienced a drop of 4 per cent in the gross 
national product from the third quarter peak to the first quarter of 1958. In 
Canada the current business recession was cushioned to a considerable extent 
by rising expenditures for consumer goods and services and increased spending 
on new residential construction, which had a stabilizing influence on employ- 
ment, production and national income. Consumer goods spending declined, 
however, in the United States in the fourth quarter of 1957 and again in the 
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first quarter of 1958, while investment in new residential construction increased 
only moderately. The absence of these supporting strengths contributed to 
the relative severity of the decline in net output in the United States. 

Recent trends in consumer durable goods expenditures differed noticeably 
between countries. In Canada consumer purchases of durable goods moved 
erratically in 1957, rising in the first and third quarters and falling in the 
other two, so that the annual average was slightly higher than in 1956. A 
rise of 7 per cent from the last quarter of 1957 to the first quarter of 1958 
can be attributed largely to increased sales of passenger cars; new passenger 
car sales in the first quarter of 1958 were about 14 per cent higher than in 
the previous quarter, on a seasonally adjusted basis. In the United States 
consumer purchases of durable goods fell gradually during 1957, although 
the annual average remained higher than in 1956, and the largest decrease 
came in the first quarter of 1958. 

The capital goods industries figured prominently in the current business 
decline in both countries. Investment in new machinery and equipment shows, 
after allowing for seasonal factors, a steady decline in Canada since the 
first quarter of 1957. By the first quarter of 1958 outlays, seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates, had fallen by 16 per cent compared with a 10-per-cent drop 
in investment in producer durable goods in the United States. In Canada the 
slowdown in capital investment resulted in a sharp drop in purchases of 
machinery and equipment from the United States, which, in turn, had an 
adverse effect on production and employment in the United States. The 
greater intensity of the decline in Canada can be attributed to the fact that 
weaknesses developed in the Canadian economy earlier. These weaknesses 
stemmed in part from a fall in exports. As early as the second quarter of 
1957 plans for the expansion of plant facilities were being revised down- 
wards by Canadian businessmen as world markets for some basic materials 
deteriorated. This was particularly true of mining and forest products, which 
were in heavy world demand during 1955 and 1956. Industries supplying 
these provided much of the stimulus to plant expansion in these years. The 
American economy is less sensitive to changing demands for basic materials 
so that the effect of falling markets for these commodities during 1957 was 
less severe than in Canada. Investment in capital goods, after allowing for 
seasonal factors, declined by only 1.6 per cent from the second quarter of 
1957 to the end of the year in the United States, compared with a drop of 
10.5 per cent in Canada. During the first quarter of 1958 the trends were 
reversed; investment in Canada changed little from the previous quarter while 
the United States experienced a decline of 8 per cent. 

As in the 1953-54 recession, the changing pace of private investment was 
reflected in business inventories. A tendency towards lower investment in 
non-farm business inventory became apparent in both countries early in 
1957, and by the last quarter moderate liquidation was taking place. In both 
countries inventory stocks fell still further in the first quarter of 1958 as 
production levels in some industries were cut well below consumption rates. 

In the table overleaf the degree and range of the current decline can be 
observed for some of the leading business indicators in Canada and the 
United States. According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
business activity reached a peak in the United States in July 1957. In Canada 
the peak economic activity was reached in February of 1957. 
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SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS, CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1957-1958 


(Seasonally adjusted) 
Canapba(!) Unitep States (?) 
Indicators ; 
February, | April, Percentage July, April, Percentage 
1957 1958 Change 1957 1958 Change 

Index of Production, Total.............. 291.9 278.5 — 4.6 145.0 126.0 —13.1 
|) i a, aan es 291.3 270.2 — 7.3 147.0 128.0 —12.9 
Durable Manufacturing............ 353.3 314.3 —11.0 162.0 133.0 —-17.9 
Non-Durable Manufacturing....... 251.6 242.0 —38.2 131.0 124.0 — 5.4 
Mirming Frive. Ms Poe e ee be eee Ree 288.7 299.2 + 3.6 128.0 109.0 —14.9 
Index of Non-Agricultural Employment. 123.7 118.2 — 4.5 120.7 115.6 — 4.2 
Manufacturing Employment......... 118.4 109.4 — 7.6 104.9 92.5 —11.8 
Department Store Sales ($m)........... 105.4 108.6 + 3.0 138.0 131.0(3)| — 5.1 
Freight Car Loadings(‘)................. 354.2 317.7 —10.3 85.0 72.0 —15.3 


(1) Production: 1935-39 = 100; employment: 1949 = 100. 
(2) 1947-49 = 100. 

(3) Figure for March. 

(4) Figures for Canada in thousands of cars. 


Reductions in spending exerted heavier downward pressures on produc- 
tion, employment and income in the United States than in Canada. Since 
the reference peak in July, the American economy underwent an 11.8-per-cent 
drop in manufacturing employment and a 13.1-per-cent decline in industrial 
production (allowing for seasonal factors). Canada experienced relatively 
moderate declines of 7.6 per cent and 4.6 per cent respectively in manufacturing 
employment and industrial production since the February peak. Labour 
income, seasonally adjusted, rose in Canada by 3 per cent since the turning 
point in economic activity, while in the United States it declined 3 per cent. 

While most indicators of business activity suggest that the current 
contraction has been somewhat milder in Canada than in the United States, 
unemployment has risen more quickly in this country than in the United States. 
Persons without jobs and seeking work were on the average about 71 per cent 
higher in Canada in the first four months of 1958 than in the comparable 
period last year. In the United States the increase over the same period 
amounted to 67 per cent. The sharper gain in Canada can be attributed 
to the rapid expansion of the labour force during 1957. The Canadian labour 
force was on the average 3.3 per cent higher last year than in 1956, compared 
with a rise of slightly less than 1 per cent in the United States. The record 
number of immigrants entering this country last year figured largely in the 
expansion of the labour force. 

Recent trends of business activity are more encouraging in both countries. 
The index of industrial production moved erratically in Canada since the 
beginning of the year but the gains more than made up for the losses. 
Canadian industrial employment, seasonally adjusted, edged upwards in 
April after declining steadily for eight months. Average hours worked in 
manufacturing also increased from 37.2 in January to 40.0 in March. In the 
United States industrial production, seasonally adjusted, turned slightly in 
May after declining steadily for eight months. The decline in non-farm 
employment in April, seasonally adjusted, was the smallest in five months. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1958) 


Percentage Change 


eT From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................05 May 24 6,031,000 | + 1.0 + 2.6 
FL OVAL DELBOUM WEEE JODB isc 0<ceags clece oes oes May 24 5,665,000 | + 3.9 — 0.4 
At work 35 hours or more................ May 24 3,552,000 | —26.0 —30.9 
At work less than 35 hours................ May 24 1,972,000 | +293.6 | +359.7(1) 
With jobs but not at work................ May 24 141, 000 — 9.0 +21.6 
With jobs but on short time.............. May 24 45,000 — 8.2 +18.4 
With jobs but laid off full week...........| May 24 19, 000 —40.6 +58.3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work...... May 24 366, 000 —29.1 +88 .7 
Persons with jobs in agriculture.............. May 24 739, 000 + 6.8 — 4.4 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture.......... May 24 4,926,000 | + 3.5 + 0.2 
RE NSUALL AYALICL SUG COLI c o'a:p01nes > 0b 's.0'0/0 ogee os +s May 24 4,517,000 | + 4.2 + 1.3 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
WIU EU iets Sen ty sr Et SEN, <P Sea May 22 92, 200 —27.2 +64.1 
HL rkewaete®, feadlon 9 way Fence ee Sgr May 22 209,400 | —21.6 | +73.6 
CMUREIO ere. A Uleet esc eeaee. boas... May 22 185,000 | —18.5 +81.7 
retin east sia Samoa ddd dee soled . Palaee . chy May 22 80,400 —29.8 +83.6 
EEE i. OE Oe eis Ren, S SAnmee May 22 74,800 | —17.3 +98.9 
PPC ALe TOPIOUAS nes TA aie pee woes chi « May 22 641,800 | —22.3 +78 .3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance 
Denehbrsrecee ree yey PET ee eee THT May 1 722,252 | —16.0 +93.3 
Amount of benefit payments................ April $66,679,377 | — 7.9 +65.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)........ April 1 112.9} —0.1 — 4.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)....| April 108.3 | + 0.1 — 6.2 
DIPOLE DIONE As pees eie ee wn ealeed el siotes cb ss « 1st Qtr. /58 21,243 — —66.0(c) 
| Destined to the labour force................. Ist Qtr./58 10, 457 _ —70.7(c) 
| Conciliation Services 
| _ Number of cases in progress................-. April 827 | + 4.3 = 
: Number of workers involved................. April 275,241 | +12.2 — 
. Strikes and Lockouts 
ON Gy GEt a ve JOBE paact sat caves tlivademettlale® 00 May 71,620 — +51.4(c) 
INO. OL Workers INVOLVE .o.6. ccc se cece ass May 5, 738 -- —19.4(c) 
Noy Of SIEEROB ie eh ets eee ee ewe eee BK. May 33 _- —10.0(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............ April 1 $70.18 | + 0.2 + 3.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... April 1 $1.66} + 0.4 + 4.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).......| April 1 40.4! + 1.0 — 1.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............. April 1 $67.02 | + 1.4 + 2.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100)......... May 1 125.1 — 0.1 + 3.3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 == 100)....]| April 1 128.4 | + 0.7 — 0.8 
Total fabour income. .......ece cae. > $000, 000; March 1,234 | + 0.2 + 2.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-1939 = 100).............. April 276.4) + 2.9 3.1 
MARCO ACOUTING Is. Shan ch  ttche vcs WEiAae cs April 273.0} + 3.6 — 4,3 
Durables..... Ste ico Ce ees a April 320.6 | + 3.3 — 6.9 
PURPORT SLO OA vere etal vieoiace.e's eos eee + oe April 242.5| + 3.9 — 1.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Jorce, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. 
See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. é > 
c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


Gy iT: : 
Q) The unusually large number working less than 35 hours was due to the Queen's Birthday being in the survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The bargaining scene at mid-June showed 347,150 workers in negotiation 
compared with 104,300 workers at the same time last year. A high proportion 
of current negotiations were in conciliation. This was the case not only in 
agreements involving a thousand or more workers, but, as shown by the chart 
below on conciliation statistics, in bargaining generally throughout Canada. 
In the first six months of 1957, the proportion of workers in negotiation who 
were at the conciliation stage dropped from 57 per cent at the beginning of 
the year to 25 per cent in June. This year it has risen steadily to almost 75 
per cent in June. 

Settlements in the one-thousand-or-over group this year have been few 
and the number of negotiations continues to increase rapidly. For example, 
in March only three settlements were reported covering 4,250 workers; in 
May the number had risen to 10 settlements covering 44,400 workers; this 
month settlements reported have dropped to six, covering 12,000 workers. 

The six settlements reported this month were between Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada Limited in Hamilton and the United Rubber, 
Cork and Linoleum Workers; Greater Winnipeg Transit and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees; the 
Fur Manufacturers’ Guild Incorporated and the Montreal Fur Workers 
Union; the Vancouver auto dealers and repair garages and the International 
Association of Machinists; the Canada Wire and Cable Co. Ltd. and the 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


-<—=<=- | 195i 
NUMBER OF CASES kd : NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 
1000 


FD MA Mister s>-ASSee6 TN OD JF. OM ASM? eee sO. Noms 


WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
NUMBER OF CASES 9 «957 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE JUNE 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
May 1, 1958 to July 31, 1958 


Agreements Workers 

In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 368,050 
Bargaining carried over from April 245,650 
Terminating in period May 1-July 31 122,400 


Settlements Achieved May 15-June 15 12,000 


Negotiations Continuing at June 15 347,150 
Bargaining in progress 89,600 
Conciliation in progress 254,300 
Post Conciliation 2,000 
Work stoppage 1,250 


Other Agreements Terminating in Period 8,900 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; and the Montreal 
Transportation Commission and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. These agreements ranged in duration 
from one to three years and provided from 5 to 28 cents an hour wage increases. 
The agreement with Firestone Tire and Rubber Company provided an increase 
of 5 cents an hour for piece workers and 6 cents for time workers with a lump 
sum of $12.00 retroactive to the date of expiry of the previous agreement. 
In the contracts with the Greater Winnipeg Transit and the Vancouver auto 
dealers, the unions secured provisions for three weeks vacation after 10 years 
service. The contract with Canada Wire and Cable provided an employer 
contribution of 50 per cent towards the Ontario Hospital Plan and the Blue 
Cross Supplementary Plan. This is the first of the major agreements to report 
arrangements to cover public hospital plans. 

Further negotiations are scheduled to begin soon. For example, important 
negotiations are about to take place between the United Automobile Workers 
and the automobile industry in Canada. Present contracts are in effect until 
August; the contract with General Motors of Canada Limited expires on 
August 1, that with Chrysler of Canada on August 15, and with Ford of 
Canada on August 31. In the negotiations with Ford and General Motors the 
union is asking for substantial wage increases, increased pension benefits, 
additional statutory holidays and four weeks paid vacation after 15 years of 
service. 

The table overleaf shows the size of the increasingly heavy demands 
made on conciliation services in Canada this year. Even though more 
workers are bargaining this year than last, the present number of workers 
in conciliation—almost ten times the 1957 level—shows a higher proportion 
in conciliation this year. 

Since the beginning of the year a large number of railway employees of 
the CNR and CPR have been in conciliation. The largest individual group 
under conciliation has been the non-operating trades and the conciliation 
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Comparison of Conciliation Proceedings Among 
Units of 1,000 or More Workers 1957, 1958 


1957 1958 
Agreements Workers Agreements Workers 
Bebruary. Lbitvie os « icc cee Rese 6 23,300 8 137,800 
March’ liteeraseticcnc. ccc tees 6 21,800 12 146,450 
Aprilwli Wee eens ee 7 22,268 20 166,700 
Mave ld st renritiet hse sean a 15 57,300 28 215,500 
me POUR ehh. cr scevcaece 17 25,800 43 254,300 


board is expected to present its report soon. The only major development 
in the past month has been the appointment of a conciliation officer in the 
negotiations between the CNR and the engineers. The status of negotiations 
in the railway trades is listed below. 


p emopengtog panera 127,000 workers—in conciliation 


Firemen —CNR: 4,300 workers—in conciliation 
Mar. 31 —CPR: 3,100 workers—negotiating 
Engineers —CNR: 3,500 workers—in conciliation 
June 30 —CPR: 2,600 workers—negotiating 
Trainmen May 31 —CNR: 12,000 workers—negotiating 

May 31 * CPR: 9,000 workers—negotiating 


Other important areas of conciliation are: pulp and paper, logging, con- 
struction, packinghouse, transport, civic employees and various metal mining 
and processing industries. In Quebec, negotiations with the following pulp and 
paper companies are now in the conciliation stage: St. Lawrence Corporation, 
James MacLaren Co. Ltd., Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., and 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Ltd. The two unions, the Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (CLC) and the National Federation of 
Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL), are asking for employer contributions to 
insurance plans, improved vacations and statutory holidays, a guaranteed 
wage plan and various wage increases. In British Columbia, 34,000 workers 
are covered by negotiations which began in April and are now in conciliation 
between the International Woodworkers of America and various logging and 
lumber manufacturing companies. In construction four major agreements 
are at present undergoing conciliation proceedings, two in Ontario, one in 
Nova Scotia and one in Alberta. About 6,000 truck drivers and maintenance 
men in Southern Ontario are affected by negotiations being conducted between 
the Teamsters union and the association representing 70 transport employers. 
The union has asked the Automotive Transport Association for wage increases 
ranging from 50 to 60 cents an hour. Negotiations are at present in concilia- 
tion. In Toronto about 5,000 workers are affected by conciliation proceedings 
between the City of Toronto and the Civic Employees Union and the Municipal 
Employees Association (inside workers). All of the large agreements, covering 
nearly 30,000 workers, in the metal mining and metal processing industries 
are at present in conciliation. Prominent among these are negotiations 
between the United Steelworkers of America in Kingston and the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada and the Steel Co. of Canada in Hamilton, and between the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and International 
Nickel Co. of Canada, Limited and Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. of Canada Ltd. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


ECONOMIC activity in the Atlantic 
region showed a decided increase during 
May. In the five-week period ending 
May 24, the number of persons with 
jobs rose by 50,000 to 498,000. Much 
of this increase resulted from renewed 
activity in seasonal industries such as 
farming, fishing, construction, sawmill- 
ing and logging. Some improvement 
occurred, too, in manufacturing, as work 
began on new orders in shipbuilding and 
railway rolling stock firms. 

Employment in the region remained 
lower than last year owing to weak- 
nesses in some of the leading industries. 
Manufacturing employment, for exam- 
ple, was 7 per cent lower than last year. 
Much of this decline occurred in the 
pulp and paper and iron and steel products industries. In non-manufacturing, 
the largest year-to-year employment declines were in construction and 
transportation; decreases of 7.4 per cent and 3.9 per cent, respectively, were 
recorded in these industries. Housebuilding was a major source of weakness 
in this region; new units started were 9 per cent lower in the first four 
months of 1957 than in the comparable period last year. By contrast, all 
other regions recorded fairly sharp increases. Engineering and commercial 
types of construction increased slowly this spring but prospects were brighter 
than a year ago as a heavy volume of construction was planned for later 
in the year. Total contracts awarded in the first four months were substantially 
higher than in the same period last year. 

Unemployment declined in all parts of the region during the month. Five 
of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified from the substantial to the 
moderate labour surplus category. At June 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (4); in 
moderate surplus, 6 (15); in balance, 0 (2). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
1956.57 1957-58 


Labour Force 


SA & Caled J Patten 4 od 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined more 
slowly than usual in this area owing to reduced hiring in construction. While 
the volume of construction planned for 1958 was at least as large as last 
year, few large projects have been undertaken so far. At the end of the 
month registrations of construction workers in this area were more than 
50 per cent higher than a year ago. The fishing industry was very active 
during May so that most fishermen in the area had returned to work by 
the end of the month. 


New Glasgow (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Employment increased 
substantially during the month, although unemployment was still well above 
last year’s level. The recall of 450 metalworkers by Eastern Car Company 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 1, 1958 


Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis CALGARY —>OTTAWA-HULL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | St. John's EDMONTON 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver—New HAMILTON 
Westminster —»> MONTREAL 
Windsor Toronto 
—> WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford KINGSTON 
Cornwall —»FARNHAM-GRANBY KITCHENER 
Ft. William- Guelph —}LONDON 
Pt. Arthur Halifax 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS)| Joliette —»> NIAGARA 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 | Lac St. Jean PENINSULA 
per cent or more in non-agri- | Moncton Oshawa 
cultural activity) New Glasgow —->SAINT JOHN 
Peterborough Sarnia 
Rouyn-Val d'Or Sudbury 
Shawinigan Falls —}>SYDNEY 
Sherbrooke —>TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
Trois Riviéres LAKE 
Victoria 
Chatham Brandon —»BARRIE 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | Riviére du Loup —»>CHARLOTTETOWN oMOosE JAW 
AREAS Thetford-Megantic- Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40} St. Georges —»>NORTH SBATTLEFORD 
per cent or more in agriculture)! Yorkton —»PRINCE ALBERT 
—»RED DEER 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst —»BEAUHARNOIS Goderich 
Bridgewater Belleville-Trenton —»>SWIFT CURRENT 
Campbellton —»BRACEBRIDGE —> WALKERTON 
Cranbrook Brampton —> WEYBURN 
Dauphin —>C VANCOUVER 
Dawson Creek ISLAND 
Drummondville wl 
Edmundston DRUMHELLER 
Fredericton Galt 
Gaspé —->KENTVILLE 
Grand Falls Lachute- 
Kamloops Ste. Thérése 
Montmagny —}>LINDSAY 
MINOR AREAS Newcastle Listowel 
labour force 10,000-25,000) Okanagan Valley Medicine Hat 
Owen Sound NORTH BAY 
Prince George PEMBROKE 
Prince Rupert PORTAGE LA 
Quebec North Shore PRAIRIE 
Rimouski Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe- Simcoe 
St. Jéréme St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen St. Jean 
Sorel St. Thomas 
Summerside Stratford 
Valleyfield A ee 
Victoriaville —»TRUR 
Woodstock, N.B. eek ieee 
Yarmouth 


—-»> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 
they moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover of April issue. 
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Limited accounted for much of the employment gain. Short time was reported 
in two of the coal mines during May and little improvement was expected in 
June. 


Sydney (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment expanded according to the usual seasonal pattern in this area. Job 
opportunities for construction workers increased steadily as work commenced 
on several large building projects. Most fish packing plants in the area 
were busy although catches were reported below normal. Employment 
increased slightly in coal mining and steel manufacturing, the largest industries 
in the area. 


Saint John (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Activity 
at the Saint John dry dock reached the highest level in more than two years. 
In most other lines of manufacturing, employment either held stable or 
increased. In construction, employment prospects were brighter than this 
time last year; skilled tradesmen were expected to be in heavy demand 


this summer. 
Charlottetown, Kentville and Truro (major agricultural and minor) reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT rose in the Quebec 
region during May, as outdoor activities 
picked up seasonally. However, con- 
tinuing weaknesses in manufacturing 
industries offset, in some measure, em- 
ployment gains made in the construction, 
forestry, and service industries. At May 
24, the number of persons with jobs was 
estimated at some 1,570,000, the same 
as a year ago but a rise of some 61,000 
over a month earlier. The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work 
declined more than seasonally, to 7.9 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.7 per cent last year. 

Despite cold weather, market gar- 
dening provided work for many during 
the month, and agricultural employment, 
though remaining below last year’s level, showed a strong increase. The 
pulpwood drive was in full swing in most of the region and in some areas 
summer cutting had begun. However, quotas were down from last year and 
considerably fewer men were working in the woods than a year ago—at the 
middle of the month, some 40 per cent fewer. Registrations of loggers at NES 
offices in the region were some 77 per cent higher than a year ago. With 
road restrictions lifted and construction demands intensified employment rose 
in sawmills and in the manufacture of wood products. While many pulp and 
paper mills were still operating on reduced hours, a number of mills were 
again working at capacity, and in general the employment situation in the 
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industry was stable. Work was intermittent in many textile plants in the 
region and there were some layoffs during the month. Employment was 
particularly weak in the manufacture of men’s clothing. 

Employment rose in the manufacture of iron and steel products and 
in transportation equipment, though remaining below last year’s level. Employ- 
ment also rose in the service industries and in retail trade, maintaining a 
moderate advance upon last year’s level of employment in these sectors. 
Housing starts were substantially higher than a year ago, the number increasing 
more than seasonally over the month. 

Three of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, from conditions of substantial to moderate labour surplus. At 
June 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in substantial surplus, 18 (6); in moderate surplus, 6 (14); in balance, 0 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. At April 1 
employment was only 2.5 per cent below a year ago and, as a result of a 
strong upturn in construction, services and parts of manufacturing, this gap 
has probably been eliminated. However, the number of jobless was higher 
than a year ago at the beginning of June. Employment rose in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel products with rising production of structural steel, sheet 
metal, and primary iron and steel. Activity increased in the manufacture of 
transportation equipment during the month with employment stabilizing 
in aircraft plants. However, employment in both these industries (iron and 
steel products, transportation equipment) was at a level substantially below 
last year’s. While the number of housing starts in the first quarter of 1958 
was higher than last year’s corresponding figure, inclement weather and a 
reduction in the volume of industrial building kept employment below the 
level of a year ago. Employment in retail trade and the service industries rose 
during the month, maintaining slight year-to-year gains. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Production and employ- 
ment in most primary and secondary textile plants were low for the time of 
year. Employment rose in the manufacture of wood products during the 
month, and pulp and paper mills were hiring for the season. Activity in 
construction rose, and activity in the shipyards remained fairly brisk. Total 
employment in the area was close to last year’s level during the month. 


Farnham-Granby (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Unemployment fell seasonally during the month in construction, transportation 
and the service industries. Layoffs occurred in clothing plants, but in Granby, 
production and employment rose in primary textiles. 


ONTARIO 


THE EMPLOYMENT situation in Ontario continued to improve during the 
month. The number of persons with jobs at May 24 was estimated to be 
2,093,000, an increase of 41,000 from the previous month but about 19,000 
lower than a year earlier. The year-to-year decline occurred entirely in 
agriculture; employment in non-agricultural industries was higher than a 
year ago. In fact, the increases in non-agricultural employment in the last 
two months was greater than in the corresponding period in the last five 
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years. Unemployment declined substan- 
tially but remained much higher than 
a year ago. 

Construction continued to play a 
decisive part in the increase in employ- 
ment, by creating an estimated one-third 
of the new job opportunities and by 
stimulating activity in a number of 
other industries. The number of housing 
units started in April was almost twice 
as high as in April 1957; starts in the 
first four months this year were more 
than double those in the corresponding 
period last year. Although the pace 
of construction activity was somewhat 
slower in May, the rate of housing starts 
remained much higher than a year 
before. In addition, the effect of exten- 
sive commercial and institutional construction in larger centers and of pipeline 
construction in Northern Ontario was being increasingly felt in the employ- 
ment market. The iron and steel and wood products industries remained the 
principal beneficiaries of the construction boom, but its effect was also felt 
in the home appliances and chemical industries. 

The iron and steel industry operated at about 80 per cent of capacity. 
Orders to steel mills showed a decided upswing as wholesalers and industrial 
consumers began a gradual build-up of their low steel inventories. Employment 
in transportation equipment showed little basic change. Motor vehicle produc- 
tion increased moderately over the month but remained about 20 per cent 
below that of a year ago. It is worth noting that motor vehicle sales declined 
only by about 6 per cent, accumulated inventories and imports making up 
the difference between production and sales. Seasonal causes accounted 
for increased employment in transportation and services, and at the same 
time were responsible for a slight reduction in employment in the farm 
implements industry. Employment in forestry increased seasonally, but did 
not reach last year’s level. The decline was due mainly to the continuing 
low demand for forestry products for export. Agricultural operations were 
hampered during the month by unfavourable weather conditions. 

Thirteen of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, seven from the substantial to the moderate surplus category, 
and six from the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At June 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 5 (0); in moderate surplus, 22 (6); in balance, 7 (28). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas. Hamilton reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Con- 
struction activity, including commercial and _ institutional construction, 
increased substantially. New orders for iron and steel products resulted in 
the recall of steelworkers. The demand for labour from the heavy electrical 
equipment industry increased, but electrical household appliances were slack 
and experienced some labour cutbacks. Ottawa-Hull reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 3. Employment increased considerably during the month; there 
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was a strong demand for labour in most occupations, particularly for both 
skilled and unskilled construction workers. A heavy demand for farm workers 
was met by bringing in workers from the Maritime provinces. Toronto 
remained in Group 2. The employment situation continued to improve, mainly 
as a result of increased demand for construction workers and farm labour. 
The iron and steel and wood products industries reported new hirings. Produc- 
tion of automotive supplies and electrical apparatus remained low. Seasonal 
layoffs occurred in the farm implements industry. Windsor remained in 
Group 1. Unemployment declined slightly, due to new activity in construction 
and agriculture, but the labour surplus remained high, mainly as a result of 
curtailed automobile production. 


Major Areas reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2.: Niagara Peninsula, 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Barrie, 
Kingston, Kitchener, and London. 


Minor Areas reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2: Bracebridge, Lindsay, 
North Bay, and Pembroke. Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Walkerton. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT rose markedly in the 
region during May. Persons with jobs at 
May 24 were estimated at 1,033,000, an 
increase of 46,000 from the month before 
and a gain of some 18,000 from a year 
ago. Unemployment, although consider- 
ably higher than a year ago, declined 
| sharply and was lower in the Prairie 
Persons: | region than in any other region in 
| Canada. 
Marked increases in non-agricul- 
tural industries were responsible for 
Rin Agrees EE! almost 60 per cent of the gain in employ- 
{| ment. Major increases were reported in 
construction, which has shown a strong 
upswing since spring, particularly in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Transpor- 
tation employment continued to rise as 
road restrictions were lifted and rail and water shipments increased. Manu- 
facturing employment increased throughout the region but remained below 
the level of last year, owing to weaknesses in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, transportation equipment and non-metallic products. 

A notable feature of the Prairie employment picture this year was the 
sharp increase of employment in April and May. Employment rose by some 
87,000 during these two months, the largest gain for any comparable period 
since 1953. A sharp increase in non-agricultural industries was mainly 
responsible for this record employment gain. While favourable weather in 
April made it possible for farm operations to start early, some slowdown 
was evident during May, partly because of dry soil conditions. As a result 
the employment increase in agriculture was substantially smaller in May 
than in April. 
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Since the beginning of the year the trade, finance and service industries 
have been an important support. to total employment. Construction, which 
was down 6 per cent during the first quarter of the year, picked up considerably 
in April; residential construction especially, but also business and engineering 
construction, showed strong gains. Employment in the transportation industry 
increased seasonally, narrowing slightly the year-to-year decrease in employ- 
ment in this industry. Manufacturing employment was 3 per cent lower 
in the first quarter of 1958 than a year before. However, some strength was 
registered in the industries processing agricultural products. 

Eleven of the 20 labour market areas were reclassified during the month. 
At June 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 4 (0); in moderate surplus, 13 (0); in 
balance, 3 (19); in shortage, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. At the beginning of April, employment in Winnipeg was at last 
year’s level but was slightly lower in Calgary and Edmonton. However, 
construction employment has advanced markedly since late spring, resulting in 
gains in manufacturing, especially in industries producing building materials. 
An upswing was also evident in the transportation and service industries. 
Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. At the 
beginning of April, employment was some 4 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Unemployment, however, was very high, mainly as a result of more-than- 
seasonal declines in logging employment. During April and May employment 
rose seasonally in the transportation and construction industries. Metal 
mining employment declined during the past two months. 

Moose Jaw (major agricultural) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
North Battleford, Prince Albert and Red Deer (major agricultural) reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. 

Swift Current and Weyburn (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Portage La Prairie and Drumheller (minor) reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


ACTIVITY in the Pacific region dropped sharply last winter and, although 
hiring in most industries has since increased seasonally, there has been no 
significant rise in the basic level of employment. In April, the industrial 
employment index, seasonally adjusted, was still down 10 per cent from last 
year’s peak, and average hours worked in all industries were moderately 
lower than a year earlier. 

The picture improved moderately in May. The number of persons with 
jobs was estimated to be 471,000 in the week ended May 24. This figure 
was 14,000 more than a month earlier, a larger increase than usual, but 3,000 
less than a year earlier. Unemployment declined somewhat more than usual 
but remained well above last year’s level. 

To some extent, the retarded upturn reftects a continued market weakness 
for the products of some of the major industries of the region. In metal mining, 
the employment downtrend that started early in 1957 continued throughout the 
first quarter of 1958 and in the 12 months ending in April had declined by 
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25 per cent. In shipbuilding the con- 
struction of new government ships and 
maintenance work on naval vessels fell 
off this spring and was only partly offset 
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tions. In the construction industry, the 

in Be amount of work in prospect is only 

Non-Agrieuiture —> slightly less than last year as a result 
= : of a record residential building program. 
Work progress has been slowed down, 
however, by a month-long strike against 
the Heavy Construction Association, 
and more recently by a lockout of 
plumbers and pipefitters, a dispute still unsettled at the beginning of June. 

The demand for B.C. lumber in the domestic market has been stimulated 
by increased house building, and in overseas markets by a drop in ocean 
freight rates during the past year. In contrast to most of last year, production 
and shipments of lumber to all markets showed a year-to-year gain in the 
first quarter of the year. As a result, sawmilling employment has risen con- 
siderably since the beginning of the year. Logging employment has increased 
more slowly, however, because of high inventories of logs in the water, to 
which employers are reluctant to add until negotiations on a new union 
contract are concluded. 

Unemployment declined steadily in all parts of the region. At June 1, 
the 10 local areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (1); in moderate surplus, 4 (6); in 
balance, 0 (3). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment in April was about 6 per cent lower than a year earlier, the decrease being 
common to all industries except the transportation, communications and 
storage group. The lockout of some 900 plumbers and pipefitters has not 
stopped work on local construction, which so far this year is appreciably 
greater than in the same period in 1957. This dispute, however, together with 
a strike of about 400 members of the Seamen’s International Union against 
the Canadian Pacific British Columbia Coastal Service, and the unsettled 
negotiations in the lumber industry, has contributed to a relatively slow 
seasonal rise in employment this year. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment in April was 
down 7 per cent from a year earlier, the decline being concentrated largely 
in shipbuilding and, to a lesser extent, in wood products. The rate of hiring 
during the past month suggests that it has not improved significantly from 
a year ago. Unemployment continued to be much higher than a year ago. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Strike over Diesel Issue 
Ends on Third Day 


On Sunday, May 11, at 6 am. local 
Standard Time across Canada, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (CLC)—for the second time in 16 
months—went on strike against the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company in their 
dispute over the employment of firemen on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service. The strike ended on its third day, 
shortly before midnight Tuesday, May 13. 

Both parties retreated from their pre- 
viously adamant positions, the Brotherhood 
agreeing that firemen were not necessary 
on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service, the Company agreeing to retain all 
firemen then employed. 

The Brotherhood first struck over this 
issue on January 2, 1957. This walkout 
ended January 11, when both parties 
accepted the Government’s offer to submit 
the dispute to a Royal Commission (L.G., 
Feb. 1957, p. 159). The Royal Commission 
reported in February this year (L.G., 
March, p. 256) that it had come to the 
conclusion that firemen were not needed 
on diesels in freight and yard service. The 
report was accepted by the Company but 
rejected by the Brotherhood. 

A chronological summary of the dispute 
follows: 

February 1956—Negotiations begin for 
collective agreement to replace one expiring 
March 31. Brotherhood makes wage de- 
mands, Company counters with proposal 
that firemen be removed from freight and 
yard diesels. 

May 1956—Conciliation board appointed 
with Judge J. C. Anderson of Belleville, 
Ont., as Chairman. 

December 1956—Majority report of con- 
ciliation board supports Company’s pro- 
posal and recommends 12-per-cent wage 
increase. Minority report supports union’s 
opposition to removal of firemen. 

December 12, 1956—CPR _ announces 
readiness to implement board’s majority 
report. Brotherhood rejects the offer and 
announces decision to take a strike vote. 

December 28-31, 1966—Talks between 
disputants in Ottawa, with Minister of 
Labour Milton Gregg and Acting Prime 
Minister C. D. Howe participating, end in 
failure to settle the dispute. 


January 2, 1957—Strike begins and forces 
CPR to suspend rail operations across 
Canada. 

January 7, 1957—Company rejects pro- 
posal for ending the strike forwarded by 
the Canadian Labour Congress through the 
office of Prime Minister St. Laurent. 

January 9, 1957—Prime Minister St. 
Laurent calls disputants to Ottawa for 
further talks. 

January 11, 1957—Strike ends after the 
Government assured both parties it would 
submit the unresolved issues to a Royal 
Commission. 

January 17, 1957—Royal Commission 
appointed, with Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock 
of the Supreme Court of Canada as Chair- 
man, and Mr. Justice Campbell C. Mc- 
Laurin of the Trial Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta and Mr. Justice Jean 
Martineau of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for Quebec as members. The Commission’s 
findings were not to be binding on the 
disputants. 

November 5, 1957—The Commission ends 
its hearings, after receiving the testimony 
of 119 witnesses. 

February 4, 1958—Kellock Commission 
issues report, holding that firemen are not 
necessary on diesel locomotives in freight 
and yard service, and that the CPR’s plan 
for gradual removal of firemen in those jobs 
is “fair”. Company announces acceptance of 
the report; the Brotherhood, rejection. 

February 13-14, 1958—Officials of the 
Brotherhood and the CPR meet to discuss 
amendments to the current contract in the 
light of the Commission’s report. Talks 
broken off without agreement being reached. 

March 31, 1958—The Company informs 
the Brotherhood that it will begin removing 
firemen from freight and yard diesels on 
May 11. 

April 16-18, 1958—Negotiations begin on 
new agreement replacing the one expiring 
May 381; break off when no agreement 
reached, 

April 23, 1958—CLC convention pledges 
qualified support of the Brotherhood in the 
dispute (see page 591). 

April 29, 1958—CPR President N. R. 
Crump meets with Firemen’s President 
H. E. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert requests post- 
ponement of the CPR’s planned date for 
removal of firemen from freight and yard 
diesels; Mr. Crump refuses. 
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May 1, 19658—After taking a strike vote, 
Brotherhood calls strike for May 11. 

May 8, 1958—Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker, Labour Minister Starr and Trans- 
port Minister Hees open talks with the 
disputants, in which CLC President Jodoin 
participates. 

May 9, 1958—Union seeks injunction in 
Montreal court to delay the removal of 
firemen from CPR diesels until May 81. 

May 10, 19658—Injunction refused. 

May 11, 1958—Talks that began May 9 
in Ottawa end at 3.15 a.m. without settle- 
ment. Strike begins at 6 am. CPR does 
not suspend operations. 

May 13, 1958—Shortly before midnight, 
settlement of strike reached and firemen 
begin withdrawing picket lines and return- 
ing to work. 


Vocational Training Chief, 
A. W. Crawford Retires 


Long recognized as one of the chief 
architects of the apprenticeship training 
methods used in Canada today, Arthur 
Wesley Crawford, MM and Bar, Director 
of the Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, retired May 2. 

A former Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, Mr. Crawford devoted 40 years 
of his life to the development of improved 
vocational and trades training methods, 


—Newton, Ottawa 


A. W. Crawford 
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filling many important federal and provin- 
cial government positions in the course of 
his career. 

He first entered federal government serv- 
ice in 1918 as a vocational officer with the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Branch at 
Toronto. He was soon promoted to the 
rank of District Vocational Officer with 
headquarters in Hamilton and subsequently 
became Superviser of Rehabilitation Train- 
ing of veterans. 

In 1920 Mr. Crawford became Assistant 
to the Director of Technical Education in 
the federal Department of Labour. Three 
years later he was Director of the Branch, 
and remained in that post until 1928. 

At the request of the Premier of Ontario, 
Mr. Crawford left the service of the federal 
Government in 1928 to take the post of 
Director of Apprenticeship for the Ontario 
Department of Labour, and head the first 
province-wide apprenticeship program in 
Canada. 

The program he instituted was regarded 
as most successful and became the model 
on which apprenticeship programs in the 
other provinces were patterned. Three 
years after entering the Ontario govern- 
ment service, Art Crawford was made 
Deputy Minister of Labour for the Prov- 
ince. 

Later he served as Chairman of the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Board. When the 
Second World War broke out he was Chief 
Enforcement Officer for the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour and in addition served as 
a member of the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board without remuneration. 

His former services to the federal 
Government were remembered and, with 
the pressures of the war creating the need 
for experts in so many fields, he was recalled 
to Ottawa on loan from the Ontario Govern- 
ment. He started his second career in the 
federal service in August 1941 as a Labour 
Investigator with the Aircraft Production 
Division of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 

During this phase of his career he was 
instrumental in convincing many doubting 
employers that women could be quickly 
trained for assembly line work in war pro- 
duction plants. With the spread of this 
idea thousands of women moved into fac- 
tories across Canada and contributed largely 
to the success of Canada’s war effort. 

In 1943, Mr. Crawford became Supervisor 
of Vocational Training in the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, which 
subsequently became the present Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. Three years later 
he was made Director of Training in charge 
of the Government’s extensive training pro- 


gram for returning veterans of the Second 
World War, a continuation of the work 
he had done 26 years previously for veterans 
of the First World War. 

He continued this work until 1951, when 
he returned to the Department of Labour 
as Director of the Vocational Training 
Branch, a position he held until his retire- 
ment. 

Commenting on the retirement, Arthur 
H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
stated that ‘Mr. Crawford has made a 
considerable contribution to the develop- 
ment of modern trades training methods 
and in his final years with the Labour 
Department he played an important part 
in the progress which has been made 
towards the development of national stand- 
ards of trades competence.” 


C. Ross Ford Nemed Chief 
Of Vocational Training 


C. Ross Ford, an employee of the 
Department of Labour since 1948, was 
appointed Director of the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch on May 5, succeed- 
ing Arthur W. Crawford. 

Assistant Director of the Branch since 
1952, he was first its Supervisor of Tech- 
nical Training. 

A graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota, where he received a Masters degree 
in vocational education, he became a school 
principal in Alberta and later was with the 
Edmonton School Board. He was Superin- 
tendent of Schools with the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education just prior to coming to 
Ottawa. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Recipients Decline in U.S. 


The number of workers receiving unem- 
ployment insurance in the United States 
declined during the week ending May 17, 
for the fifth week in succession, the USS. 
Labor Department announced. 

The total decline in the five weeks 
amounted to 10 per cent. The Department 
attributed it partly to ‘seasonal improve- 
ments” and partly to the fact that a large 
number of workers had exhausted their 
right to benefits. The decline during the 
same five weeks last year was 8 per cent. 

In the week ending May 17, 3,019,000 
persons collected unemployment insurance. 
This was 82,000 fewer than in the previous 
week but still more than double the total 
of a year earlier. The new total repre- 
sented 7.2 per cent of all workers covered 
by the insurance system. 


—NFB Photo 


Cc. R. Ford 


Work Week of 35 Hours 
For U.S. Industry Urged 


A 35-hour basie work week in all United 
States industries, supported by a federal 
law, for the purpose of permanently guard- 
ing against business slumps was recom- 
mended by Jacob S. Potofsky, President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, at the union’s 21st biennial con- 
vention in Atlantic City last month. 


The recommendation was coupled with 
an appeal to President Eisenhower’s Admin- 
istration to give Labour a bigger voice in 
government planning on measures to com- 
bat recessions and expand the country’s 
economy. 


Mr. Potofsky’s suggestions for a cut in 
the 40-hour maximum fixed in the present 
Fair Labor Standards Act, one labour 
observer feels, indicates a transfer in labour 
pressure from collective bargaining to Con- 
gressional action. 


H. C. Hudson Dies 


Harold Charles “Harry” Hudson, former 
Assistant Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation in the Department of Labour, who 
retired from his post February 13 (L.G., 
April, p. 344), died in an Ottawa hospital, 
following a short illness, on May 31. He 
was 66 years of age. 
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Wage-Price-Profit Probe 
Urged by CLC Council 


An investigation of the wage-price-profit 
relationship in basic industries was sug- 
gested by the CLC Executive Council, 
which met in Ottawa last month to con- 
sider resolutions referred to it by the 
national convention held in Winnipeg in 
April. Public hearings would form the basis 
of the inquiry. 

One of several resolutions dealing with 
Canada’s various aspects of trade and eco- 
nomic conditions, it specifically singled out 
for study the auto, steel and farm imple- 
ment industries as the ones “whose pricing 
policies exert a decisive influence on the 
economy”, 

As a means of assuring a continued flow 
of investment capital into projects which 
are desirable from a social point of view 
and would assure continued full employ- 
ment, the Council adopted another resolu- 
tion seeking the establishment of a national 
investment board. A national fuel and 
energy authority was also suggested “to 
ensure that the use of all fuels—coal, oil, 
natural gas, electricity and atomic energy— 
be planned to make the maximum contri- 
bution to the Canadian economy”. 

Resolutions on trade adopted by the 
CLC’s executive called for “the fullest 
possible trade with all countries, consistent 
with national security, the protection of 
Canadian workers’ jobs and working con- 
ditions and the maximum processing of raw 
materials in Canada”. 


Influence of Automation 
Impossible to Predict 


While all the social changes that will 
result from the spread of automation can- 
not be foreseen with any certainty, one 
thing which is certain is that the attitude 
adopted by the trade union movement 
towards these changes will have a decisive 
influence on social evolution during the 
coming years. 

This opinion is expressed by Alfred 
Braunthal, head of the Economic and Social 
Department of the ICFTU, in an article, 
“The Trade Union Movement Faces Auto- 
mation,” published in a recent issue of the 
International Labour Review, monthly ILO 
publication. 

Basing his description on the various 
resolutions, statements and reports issued 
on the subject of automation by trade union 
organizations since 1955, the author en- 
deavours to outline the policy reflected in 
these utterances. He then goes on to offer 
a number of opinions and speculations on 
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the probable effects of automation on the 
structure of the trade unions themselves. 

These effects, as foreseen by Mr. Braun- 
thal, include the following: 

Automation is likely to bring about a 
further decline in the proportion of manual 
to non-manual workers; and since in indus- 
trially advanced countries the bulk of trade 
union membership has always been formed 
by manual workers, in order to preserve 
its bargaining, economic, social and poli- 
tical power the trade union movement will 
have to hasten the organization of non- 
manual workers. 

While the shift from unskilled to semi- 
skilled and skilled workers has generally 
favoured trade union organization, that 
from manual to non-manual workers will 
probably have the opposite effect. 

New technological trends may favour 
industrial trade unions rather than craft 
unions. 

Owing to the tendency for wages to rise 
faster in industries undergoing rapid tech- 
nological change than in industries which 
are not so much affected by these changes, 
the trend towards wage differences between 
industries will be strengthened by automa- 
tion. This is undesirable according to trade 
union principles, and the unions can do 
much to combat it by continuing their 
struggle to raise wages in all industries. 

In order to bring about more equality 
in wages between industries, the national 
federations may have to obtain more 
authority in determining wage policies for 
their affiliated organizations than they now 
have in most countries. 

Emphasizing that “all of these predic- 
tions are highly tentative,” the author says 
the ultimate effects of technological change 
will be influenced by many factors. These 
will include the speed with which such 
changes are introduced, the sum total of 
benefits which result from them, the strength 
of the partners in collective bargaining, 
the political influence of trade unions, and 
the views of the trade unions themselves 
about wages, organization and other matters. 


Steelworkers Will Seek 
Better Wages, Benefits 


Higher wages and improved fringe bene- 
fits for its members will be sought in 
Canada and the United States by the 
United Steelworkers of America, it was 
decided at policy conferences held in Win- 
nipeg and Chicago. 

Boosts to consumer purchasing power 
through wage increases and cuts in the 
price of steel were recommended by the 


Canadian policy conference in Winnipeg 
in late April. 

Their wage statement rejected the “un- 
sound advice of employer spokesmen” urg- 
ing wage cuts, and delegates noted that 
both productivity and profits in the steel 
industry were climbing. 

At its closed meeting in Chicago, May 
15, the United States 171-member wage 
policy committee decided to seek higher 
wages and fringe benefits for its members 
working in metal fabricating plants. 

The committee’s statement did not list 
the exact amount of money cost that would 
be involved for the fabricating plants, but 
it indicated that demands would be to the 
effect that wages and benefits in such 
plants should be the same as those in the 
big mills. 

Union President David J. McDonald, in 
his remarks to the committee before it 
reached its decision, asserted that “a reces- 
sion year is not the time for a backward 
step”. He noted that the union had acquired 
insurance and pension benefits in 1949, and 
improved fringe benefits in 1954—both 
labelled as recession years. 


Packinghouse Union Wins 
Guaranteed Work Year 


The United Packinghouse Workers in 
recent negotiations in the United States 
sugar industry has in several instances 
been successful in obtaining guarantees of 
2,000 hours work a year. 

The first such contract affected 1,100 em- 
ployees of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
in New Orleans, and this was followed by a 
second agreement covering 800 employees 
of the National Sugar Refining Co. in 
Reserve, La. The union was reported to 
be following up these gains by negotiating 
for a similar guarantee from two smaller 
concerns. 

The two large agreements are both “pat- 
tern” contracts. They guarantee employees 
2,000 hours of work, or pay at regular 
straight time rates, during the contract 
year; and they cover all workers with at 
least a year’s seniority. They also guarantee 
eight hours’ work a day, and they provide 
that only these eight hours shall count 
towards the 2,000 hours a year. Except 
for the first eight hours worked on a 
Saturday, a Sunday, or a holiday on which 
overtime rates are paid, overtime hours do 
not count towards the guarantee. 


Agreements of this kind are not new 
with the United Packinghouse Workers. 
In 1951 the union obtained a contract from 


Revere Sugar Refining Co., Charlestown, 
Mass., in which the company guaranteed 
1,900 hours of work, or pay, each year. 
Later this was increased to 2,000 hours a 
year. In 1952 the union and the National 
Sugar Company, Long Island City, agreed 
on a 2,000-hours guarantee; shortly after- 
wards the union negotiated a similar agree- 
ment with the American Sugar Company 
at Baltimore. 


Jan.-Apr. Housing Starts 
Up 80% over Last Year 


A sharp upward trend in the construction 
of new residential units in Canada, evident 
for some months past, continued during 
April, according to the latest figures issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

During April 13,180 starts were made, 
compared with 8,700 during the same month 
of 1957. This boosted the January-April 
total for this year by almost 80 per cent 
to 30,540 units from 17,110 units started 
in the same period in 1957. 

Completions in April climbed to 8,981 
units from 7,019 a year earlier, boosting 
the January-April total to 35,296 from 
31,656 in the first four months of 1957. 

Because of the larger year-to-year in- 
crease in starts compared with completions, 
units in various stages of construction at 
April 30 were up nearly 25 per cent to 
68,167 units from 54,730 at the same date in 
1957. 


5.2 Cents Profit Shown 
For Each Sales Doller 


The manufacturing industry in Canada 
in 1957 averaged 5.2 cents profit on each 
sales dollar, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association reported last month. 

The report was based on the CMA’s 
tenth annual survey of the breakdown of 
the sales dollar in industry. The survey 
dealt with replies from 1,069 companies. 
Total net sales for these companies came 
to nearly nine billion dollars. 

George H. Craig, Chairman of the CMA’s 
Public Relations Committee, said the profit 
on the sales dollar had varied slightly over 
the 10-year period. The mean average, he 
noted, was “a modest 5.72 cents’. An 
average dollar profit of 7.1 cents in 1950 
had been the highest figure, while 5 cents 
in 1952 had been the lowest. 

The number of employees in the com- 
panies surveyed totalled 441,034. Com- 
panies reporting a loss for 1957 totalled 139. 
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Provincial Legislatures 
Have All Prorogued 


All provincial Legislatures are now pro- 
rogued. 


A number of measures were passed in 
addition to those reported in the April 
issue (p. 344). 

The minimum annual vacation with pay 
required by law in Saskatchewan was in- 
creased to three weeks each year after five 
years service with one employer. For em- 
ployees with less than five years service, 
but with at least one year’s service, the 
vacation with pay remains at two weeks. 
The provision for a three weeks holiday 
with pay applies to an employee who 
became entitled to a fifth annual vacation 
on or after October 1957. 


The Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 
does not set an absolute limit on hours but 
provides that time and one half must be 
paid for work after eight hours a day and 
44 hours a week. An amendment just passed 
empowers the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council to issue an Order, applicable to 
any class of employment, limiting hours. 
Such an Order may provide that an em- 
ployee may not be required to work for 
more than 12 hours a day, except in cases 
of emergency, without a permit from the 
Minister of Labour. 


Manitoba 


An amendment to the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act makes the Act, with some 
modifications, applicable to specified Crown 
corporations. It sets up a special procedure 
for dealing with disputes involving em- 
ployees of Crown corporations after a con- 
ciliation officer has tried and failed to 
effect a settlement. Employees of Crown 
corporations are prohibited from going on 
strike where the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council has declared that uninterrupted 
operations are “essential to the health and 
well-being of the people of the province, 
or of some of them”. 

The Corporations brought under the Act 
are: the Manitoba Power Commission, the 
Manitoba Telephone Commission, the 
Manitoba Hydro Electric Board, the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company and the Liquor 
Control Commission and their employees. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act carried out the interim 
recommendations made to the Minister of 
Labour by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, the 
Judicial Commissioner appointed last year 
to inquire into all aspects of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Compensation 
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to a widow was raised from $50 to $65 a 
month and that of a child living with the 
widow from $20 to $25 a month. All widows 
and children receiving compensation are 
to get the increased amount regardless of 
the date on which the death of the work- 
man occurred. 

Minor changes were made in the Employ- 
ment Standards Act, the consolidation 
passed last year of the legislation dealing 
with hours of work, minimum wages, weekly 
rest, notice required on termination of em- 
ployment, and safety in factories, to clarify 
the application of various provisions. 

The amendment makes it clear that the 
sections of the Act dealing with statutory 
holidays and notice required on termination 
of employment apply everywhere in the 
province. The hours of work provisions 
apply only in the industrial areas, and the 
weekly rest provision applies only to speci- 
fied industries in the industrial areas. An 
amendment with respect to the section 
dealing with minimum wages provides that 
where an employer is found guilty of pay- 
ing an employee less than the minimum 
wage prescribed, the convicting magistrate 
must order him to pay to the employee the 
full amount of the minimum wage owing to 
him, together with costs. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was amended to increase 
the maximum earnings on which compen- 
sation may be based from $2,700 per year to 
$3,000 per year. 

The Trade Union Act of Prince Edward 
Island was amended to set out a procedure 
under which either the bargaining agent 
or the employer may require the other to 
meet for negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment after a union has been certified. 
Provision has also been made to authorize 
the Minister of Labour, on the request of 
either party or where he deems it advisable, 
to instruct a conciliation officer to assist 
the parties to conclude an agreement. This 
is the first provision for conciliation services 
under the Prince Edward Island Act. 


New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Industrial Standards 
Act has been amended to provide that a 
schedule of hours, wages and statutory 
holidays drawn up under the Act will 
remain in force unless application is made 
by the employers or employees concerned 
to have the schedule altered or revoked. 
Formerly the duration of the schedule was 
prescribed in it. 


1957 Farm Cash Income 
Declines 2.7 Per Cent 


Cash income from sale of farm products 
in 1957 was 2.7 per cent lower than in 1956, 
the Bureau of Statistics reported last month. 


The income in 1957, the Bureau said, 
amounted to an estimated $2.6 billion com- 
pared with a total of $2.7 million for the 
preceding year. The $72-million decline was 
attributed largely to lower returns from the 
sale of cereal grains. Returns for the year 
from livestock and dairy products sales 
were higher. 


AFL-CIO Organizers Gain 
Recognition as Union 


The executive committee of the AFL- 
CIO towards the end of last month 
decided to recognize the Field Representa- 
tives Federation as collective bargaining 
representative for its organizing staff. 

The decision to extend this recognition 
voluntarily came shortly after the United 
States National Labor Relations Board 
had ruled unanimously in favour of the 
organizers in their appeal against the 
refusal of the AFL-CIO to recognize their 
union, 

The NLRB had ordered the taking of a 
vote within 30 days to decide whether the 
organizers wished to be represented by the 
Field Representatives Federation. 

In contesting the petition of the organ- 
izers to the NLRB, counsel for the AFL- 
CIO had argued that the organizers were 
managerial employees; that the AFL-CIO 
was a non-profit organization which the 
organizers were serving; and that it was 
against the best interests of Labour for 
the parent body to recognize a union of 
organizers. 

The NLRB decided that the argument 
of the AFL-CIO was “without merit”. It 
cited a decision of the Supreme Court to 
the effect that a labour organization was an 
employer when acting as an employer, and 
it asserted that the position of the AFL-CIO 
was “clearly at variance with the finding of 
the Act”. 

Charges of “unfair labour practices” 
against the AFL-CIO, arising out of the 
removal from their jobs a short time ago 
of about 100 of the Federation’s 225-man 
organizing staff, are still before the NLRB 
for settlement. The AFL-CIO said that 
the removal of these employees was an 
economy measure, but the organizers con- 
tend that they were turned out because of 
“union activities”. 


Petrillo Retires; Other 
Unions Announce Changes 


A number of promotions, appointments 
and retirements of interest to Labour have 
occurred recently. 


After 18 years of service James Caesar 
Petrillo has retired as President of the 
American Federation of Musicians. His 
successor is Herman D. Kenin, the union’s 
West Coast representative. 


Ray Lapointe of Ottawa was elected 
President of the Ontario Joint Council, 
Amalgamated Association of Street Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (AFL-CIO-CLC). He succeeds 
Fred Richardson of Hamilton. Hugh Kelly 
of Brantford was elected Vice President, 
while Maurice Collins of London was re- 
elected unanimously as Secretary-Treasurer. 


Alistair McArthur, former President of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour, has been 
appointed to the six-man Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission. The Commission, 
headed by A. J. Swanson, is responsible for 
administration of all legislation dealing 
with hospitals, including the Ontario hospi- 
tal care insurance plan which goes into 
operation next January 1. 

Bud Hodgins has been made international 
representative in the Vancouver area for 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store union, succeeding Gerald Emary who 
died last year. 

R. J. Lamoureux has been appointed as 
national safety and health representative 
in Canada for the United Steelworkers of 
America. He was formerly the union’s 
Director for the province of Quebec. Pat 
Burke, formerly the chief representative 
in the Rouyn-Noranda area, succeeds Mr. 
Lamoureux as Quebee Director. 

Philip Oliver, St. John’s, union business 
agent and Doyle Sharp, Buchans, pilot 
plant operator, have been officially sworn 
in as members of the Newfoundland Labour 
Relations Board. They fill vacancies created 
by the resignations of Ron Smith and 
Frank Chafe. 

Thomas Edmondson of St. Catharines 
was elected 1958-59 chairman of the Ontario 
Division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association at the 39th annual meeting. 
Norman Russell of Toronto and D. B. 
Strudley, Stratford, were elected chairman 
and vice chairman of the Ontario Divi- 
sion’s Workmen’s Compensation Committee. 
G. J. E. Pettet and D. Alan Page, both of 
Toronto, were elected chairman and vice 
chairman of the Labour Relations Com- 
mittee. 
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Appoint New Chairman 
For Teemsters’ Monitors 


Martin F. O’Donohue has been appointed 
chairman of the panel of monitors which 
was charged by a United States District 
Court with the duty of supervising the 
affairs of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, in succession to Judge Nathan 
Cayton, who resigned a short time ago. 

Mr. O’Donohue is one of the lawyers who 
defended the Teamsters union in the pre- 
liminary stages of the injunction issued by 
the District Court. He was also at one time 
counsel for Teamsters Joint Council No. 55 
in Washington. At present he is counsel 
for the Plumbers’ and Pipefitters’ union. 


Canada Fails to Educate 
Everyone with Ability 


We lose 80 per cent of our students in 
the upper third in order of ability before 
they finish secondary school. Many of 
those we enrol in our universities fall 
below the standard needed to ensure success, 
and we lose 40 per cent of those we enrol 
before they graduate. We enrol less than 
10 per cent of those of college age in our 
post secondary schools, instead of a pos- 
sible 30 per cent. 

These facts are cited as evidence of 
Canada’s failure to make proper use of her 
people’s ability to absorb education, in a 
report on the state of education in Canada 
recently made by 8S. H. Deeks, Executive 
Director, Industrial Foundation on Educa- 
tion. Mr. Deeks’ report was made to the 
National Office Management Association, 
and was summarized in The Canadian 
Office for May. 

In the proportion of our national wealth 
that we devote to basic research we also 
make a poor showing, Mr. Deeks says. 
In 1956 about 0.25 per cent of this wealth 
was spent on research. Per capita, we 
spent about a fifth as much as Russia, a 
third as much as the United States, and 
three-fifths as much as the United Kingdom. 


Locomotive Engineers 


Mark 95th Anniversary 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers celebrated its 95th anniversary on 
May 5. 

The 70,000-member rail union was 
founded at Detroit in 1863. It has more 
than 920 divisions in the United States and 
Canada and represents locomotive engineers 
on 98 per cent of the railroad mileage in 
the two countries. 

There are 108 locals in Canada with a 
membership of 8,300. 
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IAM Celebrates 
70th Anniversary 


The 70th anniversary of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-CIO-CLC) 
was celebrated in Canada last month by 
its members in some 180 local lodges from 
Vancouver Island to Newfoundland and 
Niagara Falls to Frobisher Bay. 

The IAM, third largest affiliate of the 
CLC, was founded May 5, 1888, by 19 
machinists meeting in a locomotive pit in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

In 1890, Lodge 103 was founded by rail- 
way workers at Stratford, Ont., as Canadian 
unionists began to make their mark in the 
organization. Just 18 years later one of 
Canada’s first union women’s auxiliaries 
was established in Moncton, N.B., and 
chartered as IAM Ladies Auxiliary No. 10. 

At present IAM has a Canadian member- 
ship of 50,000 working on railways, in 
shipyards, aircraft plants, general manufac- 
turing, airlines and office operations, 


Israel Enacts Two New 
Labour Relations Laws 


Two new acts passed by the Israeli Par- 
liament last year introduced a measure of 
regulation into two divisions of industrial 
relations in which matters had previously 
been left entirely to the parties concerned. 
The acts were the Collective Agreements 
Act, 1957, and the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes Act, 1957. 

The first Act mentioned defines the 
classes of collective agreements, the parties 
to an agreement and the rules governing 
the right of an employees’ organization to 
represent a particular group of employees; 
the scope, content and period of agreements, 
and the means which may be taken to 
extend the provisions of a particular agree- 
ment to cover other employers and em- 
ployees. One of the conditions of such 
extension is that the collective agreement 
must not limit a worker’s rights to em- 
ployment on the ground of membership 
or non-membership in a workers’ organiza- 
tion. Another condition is that the Supreme 
Council on Labour Relations (set up under 
the Settlement of Labour Disputes Act) 
must have studied the question and sub- 
mitted its opinion to the Minister of 
Labour. 

The Settlement of Labour Disputes Act 
gives legal status to the voluntary methods 
by which the conciliation and arbitration 


of industrial disputes had previously been 


effected, and establishes a framework of 
procedures for the settlement of disputes, 
at the same time preserving the voluntary 
principle. 


: 


The Act deals with both the conciliation 
and the arbitration methods of settling 
disputes, and lava down separate procedures 
for each, Conciliation proceedings may be 
initiated on the application of either party 
to a dispute, and the conciliator nominated 
under the Act has the power to compel 
each party to attend meetings held by 
him and to furnish relevant information, 
under pain of a fine for failure ‘to comply, 

Under the Act a labour dispute ia a 
matter for arbitration if the parties have 
consented in writing to refer it to arbitra. 
tion under the law, or if a collective agree 
ment specifies the arbitration of disputes 
but does not determine the procedure to be 
followed, or if the procedure laid down has 
for some reason not been followed, 


Avbitvation boards have the same pro- 
cedural powers as conciliators, An arbitra. 
tion board consista of three members, one 
representing each party, with an impartial 
chairman, The award is made by majority 
vote, with the chairman having the casting 
vote, It ia made for one year unless the 
onder specifies a shorter period, It is final 
and without appeal, except that if the 
partion differ about the interpretation of a 
particular point the chief labour relations 
officer may appoint an abritration board or 
a sole arbitrator to interpret it, 

The Act provides that a Labour Relations 
Council, composed of an equal number of 
employers’ and employees’ representatives, 
shall be appointed by the Minister of 
Labour to advise him on all questions 
concerning labour relations, 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


Monday, May 12-—7The Speech from the 
Throne promised Government effort to; 
expand foreign trade; enact a Bill of Righta 
to safeguard the rights of all persona in 
Canada in respect of all aubjecta within 
the jurisdiction of Parliament; sustain 
employment by the acceleration of useful 
public works and encouraging development 
of natural resoureea; amend the Unemploy- 
mont Insurance Act to extend for a further 
aix weeks during the current year the 
period during which special seasonal bene» 
fila can be paid; promote a vigorous 
program of house building; construct a 
railway to Great Slave Lake; construct 
important roada needed for development in 
the Yukon and Northwest ‘Territories; begin 
construction this year of the South Saakate 
chewan Dam; establish a new agenoy to 
regulate broadenating in Canada; create 
changes in the Tlospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act to make certain 
that payments may be made to participate 
ing provinoes qualifying under the Aet in 
respect of any periods commencing after 
June this year; sell Canadian agricultural 
and fleheriog products in the markets of 
the world; and to amend the Citivenship 
Act and the Tndian Act to eliminate certain 
diseriminatory provisions in them, 


Tuesday, May 18-//ouaing funds made 
available by 28rd Parliament not exhausted, 
the Minister of Public Worka tella House, 
Further $860,000,000 loan for housing will 
be requested, 

Wednesday, May 1I4—Railway atrike of 
firemen arising from dispute over use of 
firemen on yard and freight diesels by the 
Conadian Paeifle Railway settled at 11:50 


4. 


pm, May 18 Labour Miniater Starr 
informa House, 
Unemployment Insurance Act amend- 


ment to extend from May 18 to June 28 
period in which seasonal benefits can be 
drawn introduced in House, 

Unemployed persons receiving seasonal 
benefita on April 80 numbered 80 per cent 
of the total number of active claimanta, 
the Miniater of Labour informed a ques- 
tioner, 

Tharsday, May 15-——Unemployment In- 
surance Act amendment to extend seasonal 
benefita until June 28 approved by House 
and passed after lengthy debate, 

Friday, May 16—Jtailway repair shop 
at Cochrane, Ont, is steam and not diesel, 
and ia being removed to Senneterre for 
operational reasona, Some 17 employees 
ave involved in the Canadian National 
Railwaya decision to tranafer the shop 
work, the Minister of ‘Transport informs 
quoeationer, 

National Housing Act amended to pro- 
vide «a further $850,000,000 in loans for 
building, after debate and formal passage 


of bill, 


Tuesday, May 20-—Reported layofla of 
employees ab ON repair shops in Mone« 
ton, N.B, will be made the subject of 
inquiry to CNR management by the Minis- 
ter of ‘Transport, queationer informed, 

To ald settlement of the strike by mem- 
bera of the Seafarera’ International Union 
on ships of the Canadinn Paeific Steam- 
ships in British Columbia, all resources of 
the federal Department of Labour have 
been offered the union and the company, 
Labour Minister Starr saya in answer to 
& question, 
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Second Constitutional Convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 


Giving priority to internal matters, 1,539 delegates approve amendments 
to constitution to enlarge executive and eliminate General Board, expel 
two unions charged with raiding, lay foundation for new political party 


The Canadian Labour Congress, at its 
“Second Constitutional Convention” in 
Winnipeg April 21 to 25, gave priority to 
internal matters. The convention—the first 
since the founding convention two years 
ago—approved constitutional revisions that 
the experience of the past two years had 
shown were necessary, enlarging the execu- 
tive and eliminating the General Board, 
and, by expelling two unions that had 
violated its anti-raiding provision, made it 
clear that the CLC constitution must be 
strictly adhered to. 

Although the convention met for one 
evening session and stretched one afternoon 
session through the dinner hour and into 
the evening, it dealt with fewer than half 
of the 425 resolutions from affiliated organi- 
zations. Five of the 12 convention com- 
mittees did not have time to present their 
reports and another was not able to com- 
plete its report. 

In addition, departing from the stand 
taken at the founding convention, the CLC 
sowed the seeds for the formation of a 
new political party embracing the CCF, 
farm organizations and other “liberally- 
minded” groups and individuals. It also 
called for governments to undertake a 
public works program as an anti-recession 
measure, endorsed demands of affiliated 
unions for substantial wage increases, and 
requested an integrated national social 
security plan. 

The CLC reaffirmed its policy of offering 
affiliation to any independent union that 
would comply with the constitution but 
learned that discussions for merger with 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour had not yet reached a conclusion. 

Support for the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen in its 
“diesel dispute” with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company was pledged but the 
nature of the support would be determined 
by other railway unions in the Congress. 

The constitutional amendments adopted 
at the convention increased to two the 
number of executive vice presidents and 
created four “general”? vice presidencies. 
The general Board was abolished because 
it was found at its first and only meeting 
in May 1957 that it had no powers. 
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Claude Jodoin was re-elected President 
and Donald MacDonald Secretary-Trea- 
surer. William Dodge, Montreal represen- 
tative of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, and Stanley Knowles, 
former CCF Member of Parliament for 
Winnipeg North Centre, were elected 
without opposition to the two executive 
vice presidencies. 

Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
headed the list of guest speakers, which 
included two fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, one from the 
AFL-CIO and one from the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The delegates also heard from Gordon 
Cushing, the CLC’s first Executive Vice 
President, on the eve of his departure 
to take up the position of an Assistant 
Deputy Minister in the Department of 
Labour. 

There were 1,539 accredited delegates. 


Constitutional Changes 


The executive of the Congress was en- 
larged by adding a second executive vice 
president and four “general” vice presidents. 
The officers of the CLC now comprise the 
President, two Executive Vice Presidents, 
four General Vice Presidents, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee, responsible 
for the administration and interpretation 
of Congress policy, consists of all officers 
except the 13 Vice Presidents. The Execu- 
tive Council, the governing body between 
conventions, consists of all 21 officers. 

Other amendments to the constitution 
require the Committee to meet at least six 
times a year—the Council’s original recom- 
mendation was at least four times—and 
the Council to meet at least four times— 
the original recommendation was at least 
two meetings a year. 

The convention also approved elimination 
of the General Board (the Executive Coun- 
cil plus one representative of each affiliated 
international or national union). Accord- 
ing to the original constitution, it was to 
meet at least once in the year between 
conventions and was to function “in a 
consultative and advisory capacity”. It 


held its first and only meeting in Montreal 
in May 1957 (L.G., June 1957, p. 681). 

The debate on the resolution was led 
by John W. Bruce, veteran organizer from 
the Plumbers union, Toronto, who strongly 
opposed the changes. “This is the straw 
that broke the camel’s back if ever there 
was one,” he declared. “We are losing one 
vice president and putting two in his place. 
They are recommending four (general vice 
presidents) instead of three because of 
their failure to agree on how to divide the 
spoils.” He condemned the proposal as 
“the most outrageous violation of the prin- 
ciples on which we entered this merger”. 

W. J. Smith, CBRE President, supported 
the recommendation, saying it was “a neces- 
sity for relieving some of the officers of 
the tremendous load of responsibility”. 

Eamon Park, Legislative Director of the 
United Steelworkers, also defended the 
recommendation for the same reason. 

George Home, Secretary, British Colum- 
bia Federation of Labour, said that his 
Federation had no objection to the over-all 
change in structure but suggested the in- 
creases in the frequency of Executive 
Council and Committee meetings eventually 
approved by the convention. 

Louis Laberge, President, Montreal La- 
bour Council, opposed the recommendation. 
“T believe that this proposal will not give 
anything to the Congress. It will give more 
representation to the powerful affiliates, 
but it will also bring more and _ bigger 
problems... The most efficient executive 
is not the biggest executive.” 

Donald MacDonald, CLC  Secretary- 
Treasurer, explained the executive’s posi- 
tion. “Give us the tools to do the job,” 
he said. The recommendation to increase 
the number of officers had originated with 
the Executive Committee of the Congress. 
Between conventions, he pointed out, the 
Executive Council was the policy-making 
body of the Congress, and there was no 
suggestion of changing that. The Executive 
Committee’s function was purely adminis- 
trative, and it had nothing to do with 
policy. 

Mr. MacDonald said that the three 
officers of the Executive Committee had 
realized during the past two years how 
much the success of Congress’s undertakings 
depended on them, and they had found 
that they were hampered by having insuf- 
ficient assistance. The Council also sup- 
ported the proposal to add four vice 
presidents, he said. 

A. G. Hearn, Canadian Vice President of 
the Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, who opposed the recommen- 
dation, said the executive officers were 


away from Ottawa too much, and that they 
should stop “globe-trotting” and “get down 
to work”, 

A resolution requiring that “an elected 
representative of federal civil servants be 
included in the executive of the Canadian 
Labour Congress” was defeated, on the 
ground that it was “not in the best interests 
of the Congress to give constitutional repre- 
sentation to special groups”. 


Annual Convention 


A move to hold annual conventions, 
instead of every two years as is now the 
ease, was defeated at the suggestion of 
the constitution and law committec. 

The committee moved non-coucurrence 
in five resolutions advocating annual con- 
ventions. 

Orville Braaten, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Vancouver, argued that 
“things are moving too fast; we have to 
meet every year to keep up with develop- 
ments”. He suggested that most of the 
important events that took place since 
the last convention, from Sputniks to high 
unemployment, could not have been fore- 
seen at the time. 

The executive’s viewpoint was explained 
by Vice President William Mahoney. Among 
the factors militating against the holding 
of an annual convention, the Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America listed: the high cost of these con- 
ventions, the time and effort required by 
the staff for the preparation of these meet- 
ings, the fact that provincial federations 
and many other unions also hold conven- 
tions which would conflict. 

“We will render the Congress ineffective 
if too much time, before and after the 
convention, is spent on convention busi- 
ness,” he added. 

Seven resolutions that would have in- 
ereased or decreased representation at 
conventions were defeated on the recom- 
mendation of the convention constitution 
and law committee. In their place, the 
convention approved a committee-sponsored 
resolution instructing the CLC Executive 
Council to establish a committee to investi- 
gate the subject of representation at con- 
ventions; the committee will report at the 
next regular convention. 


Membership Transfer 


An attempt to have the constitution 
amended and to grant the right to “all 
workers to join or transfer to the labour 
union of their own choice by majority vote 
of the workers concerned” gave rise to a 
lively debate before being rejected, as 
recommended by the constitution and law 
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Financial Statement 


The CLC showed a profit of $52,079.55 
for the year January 1 to December 31, 
1957, which is 4 per cent of total revenues, 
reported Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald. Total assets are $743,921.44. 

Revenues for the year 1957 totalled 
$1,319,465.20 while expenditures added up 
to $1,267,385.65. 

For the first eight months of the CLC, 
May 1 to December 31, 1956, profits were 
a meager $4,715.04. 

While the Congress is in a strong sol- 
vent position and the picture for 1957 
rather favourable, Secretary-Treasurer 
MacDonald said he did not anticipate as 
favourable a position in 1958. 

He gave three main reasons for dimin- 
ishing revenues: 

1. Expenses are constantly increasing; 

2. More and more directly chartered 
unions are transferring to their proper 
affiliates; 

3. Decreasing per capita receipts due 
to heavy unemployment. 

“The first three months of 1958 have 
already shown a bad effect on our 
income,’ he said. 


committee because its adoption “would 
continue and increase jurisdictional dis- 
putes”. 

J. P. Menard, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Montreal, reflected the opinion of those in 
favour of such an amendment when he 
argued that “in a free labour movement, a 
worker should be free to join another union 
if he finds that he is in the wrong one”. 

The committee chairman, Frank Hall, 
Canadian Vice President, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, reminded 
the convention that the constitution already 
provides the procedure for such cases. 
Added Eamon Park, Research Director, 
United Steelworkers of America: “This is 
an invitation to cannibalism.” 


Raiding Charges 


An amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding that any charges laid against a union 
must be “in writing, with copies of charges 
and relevant correspondence supplied to the 
accused by the accuser” was adopted. 


Expulsions 


Two unions that would not guarantee to 
halt raids on other CLC affiliates were 
expelled from the Congress after a roll-call 
vote that lasted more than 24 hours and 
stretched the Tuesday afternoon session 
well into the evening hours. 

The expelled unions were the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers and the 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 
The former has a Canadian membership of 
about 1,100; the latter, about 13,000. 

The expulsions resulted from recommen- 
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dations of the CLC Executive Council 
contained in the Council’s report to the 
convention. The report gave a detailed 
account of the charges of raiding laid 
against each of the unions and of the 
Council’s attempts to persuade them to 
guarantee that they would abide by the 
section of the CLC constitution that binds 
all affiliates to respect the established bar- 
gaining relationships of other affiliates. 

The Technical Engineers were charged 
with raiding the Malton, Ont., local of 
the International Association of Engineers. 
Charges filed against the Operating Engi- 
neers numbered 25. 

Proposing concurrence with the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations for expulsion, W. J. 
Smith, Chairman of the convention organi- 
zation committee, said: “If we are to have 
order and progress, we must have strict 
observance of our laws. Evidence has 
established that there has been wilful dis- 
regard of the constitution.” 

His committee believed, Mr. Smith 
added, that unless the anti-raiding section 
of the constitution is observed strictly, “we 
will enter an era of virtual civil war”. 

Melrose S. Kerr, Canadian representative 
of the Technical Engineers, in his state- 
ment of defence, said he was not going 
to try to plead innocence and explained 
that draughtsmen in the IAM local had 
approached his union “for advice and guid- 
ance as to how to get out from the organi- 
zation they were in”. He reminded the 
delegates that his was a craft union “totally 
and completely devoted to draughtsmen”. 

CLC President Jodoin then made a 
statement pointing out that the constitu- 
tion was clear. “I believe the constitution 
should be abided,” he said. 


In his statement of defence, Rowland G. 
Hill, Canadian Director of the Operating 
Engineers, expressed the belief that his 
union was being singled out. He cited 
several other instances of raiding that had 
gone unpunished. He, too, explained that 
in most of the instances cited in the charges 
the engineers involved had sought out the 
union, and that his union, “since the incep- 
tion of labour legislation in Canada has 
been granted and maintained recognition as 
a craft unit”. 

It should and must be understood that 
stationary engineers, in most instances, must 
move from plant to plant to obtain enough 
experience to upgrade themselves. Under 
these circumstances, they either wish to 
remain or become members of our organiza- 
tion to continue with their educational pro- 
gram and maintain their benefits that are 
part of our structure. 

...We are willing and ready to meet with 
the individual organizations to work out 
any problems that arise. However, we will 


do all in our power to retain our jurisdic- 
tion, our craft identity... 

We are prepared to abide by the CLC 
constitution. We have made efforts but have 
not been able to resolve our differences. 

Again taking the floor to present the 
Executive Council’s view, President Jodoin 
declared: “A matter of principle is involved 
here: whether the CLC constitution is to 
guide the CLC or whether the CLC should 
be guided by the constitution of each 
individual affiliate. The constitution of the 
CLC should be respected in its entirety.” 

The results of the roll-call vote were: 
for expulsion of the Technical Engineers, 
994; against expulsion, 244; for expulsion 
of the Operating Engineers, 999; against, 
239. 

It was then announced that the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants Association had 
made application to affiliate and that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
conducting a referendum vote of its mem- 
bership on affiliation with the CLC. The 
Flight Attendants claim about 650 members 
and the Locomotive Engineers, about 8,300 
Canadian members. 

Later in the convention, the constitution 
was amended to provide that a roll-call 
vote would no longer be necessary to expel 
affiliates; a majority vote will in future be 
sufficient. 


New Political Movement 

The seed of a new political party in 
Canada was planted at the Winnipeg con- 
vention. 

In a move that went beyond the com- 
promise stand taken at the founding con- 
vention in 1956, the convention took steps 
to put the CLC deep into politics, some- 
thing the former TLC would never do and 
that the former CCL talked of doing but 
never did. 

The delegates almost unanimously voted, 
in approving a basic policy statement sub- 
stituted for nine resolutions, to initiate 
discussions with the CCF, interested farm 
organizations, and other “liberally-minded” 
individuals and groups to formulate a con- 
stitution and a program for “a broadly 
based people’s political movement”. 

The CLC Executive Council was in- 
structed to bring a draft constitution and 
program before the next convention of the 
CLC two years hence. 

In the meantime, re-affirming the policy 
enunciated at the founding convention, all 
CLC affiliates were urged to take the 
utmost interest in political affairs, continue 
the political action or education they have 
been carrying out, and undertake other 
political activities that may appear to be 
“appropriate for achieving the basic objec- 
tives of the Congress”. 


(When, after the convention, some 
affiliated unions consisting exclusively of 
government employees spoke of withdraw- 
ing from the CLC because of its decision 
to enter politics, President Claude Jodoin 
issued a statement pointing out that all 
affiliates have complete autonomy and 
promising that the Congress would take 
the necessary action “to relieve these unions 
of any responsibility for, or identification 
with, any policy pertaining to political 
measures”.) 

Six of the nine resolutions covered by the 
substitute had asked that the Congress 
support the CCF but the convention 
political education committee, while com- 
mending the CCF for its “tremendous 
contribution to the welfare of the Canadian 
people” during the past quarter century, 
declared that “the time has come for a 
fundamental re-alignment of political forces 
in Canada”. 

_ This convention believes that the impera- 
tive need of the Canadian political scene 
today is the creation of an effective alter- 
native political force based on the needs 
of workers, farmers and similar groups, 
financed and controlled by the people and 
their organizations... 

Such a broadly based political instrument 
should provide that Labour and other peo- 
ple’s organizations may, together with the 
CCF, participate directly in the establish- 
ment of such a movement, its organizational 
structure and basic philosophy and program, 
as well as in its financing and choice of 
candidates for office. 

The policy statement suggested that the 
experience of Labour and Social Democratic 
parties elsewhere should be studied as a 
guide for the new Canadian party. 

When presenting the statement to the con- 
vention, Eamon Park, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, rejected the idea of an exclusively 
trade union party. “A trade union party 
has little chance for success,’ he argued. 

He went on to explain that affiliation to 
the new party must be “by decision of the 
individual unions themselves”. He warned 
that union members must not be forced 
to have part of their dues set aside for 
a political party in which they do not wish 
to join. 

One of the speakers in the discussion 
of the substitute resolution thought the 
Congress should form its own party, and 
another warned against “wrecking the 
machinery we now have”. But Stanley 
Knowles, former deputy leader of the CCF 
in the House of Commons who later was 
elected a CLC officer, said he did not see 
in the resolution the end of the CCF. The 
CCF could either go ahead under its own 
steam, making slow progress, or become 
part of a more broadly based movement, 
he said. 
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Ladies’ Auxiliaries 


The CLC is to have an executive for 
ladies’ auxiliaries. 

A resolution recommending the setting- 
up of such a body, with representatives 
from the various ladies’ auxiliaries of 
affiliated unions, and the promotion by 
the Congress of the establishment of 
auxiliaries in locals, was adopted despite 
the organization committee’s original 


suggestion that it be rejected. ; 
Senmittee Chairman William J. Smith, 
CBRE President, said the Congress had 
already approved of the organization of 
women’s groups by affiliated unions but 
argued that the organization of such 
groups was the responsibility of local 


unions. ; 

Josephine Hallock, Office Employees 
International Union, Vancouver, argued 
that it would be foolish not to assist the 
ladies’ auxiliaries in the part they had 
to play in combatting the rising cost of 
living. ; 

Gactke Burt, Canadian Director of the 
UAW, said that his union was concerned 
at the lack of attention to the organizing 
of ladies’ auxiliaries in Canada, that dur- 
ing the strike against General Motors 
the Oshawa local’s ladies’ auxiliary had 
done valuable work, and that it would be 
wrong to vote down the resolution. 

The resolution was referred back to the 
committee, re-submitted with a recom- 
mendation for adoption, and approved. 


The convention also approved resolutions 
that: 

—called for the expansion of the CLC 
Political Education Department; 

—recommended a revision of federal con- 
stituencies, with the revision being made 
by an impartial commission rather than 
by a parliamentary committee; 

—urged amendment of the Canada Elec- 
tions Act to enable all persons absent from 
home on election days to vote in advance 
polls; 

—sought another amendment to the Act 
to guarantee leave of absence without loss 
of seniority for those running for election 
and those elected to Parliament. 


Economic Policy 

The Government was asked to under- 
take a “comprehensive” program of public 
works as an anti-recession measure. In 
addition, the Congress called for a nation- 
wide program of social assistance, measures 
to spur the housebuilding industry, and 
further steps to promote the economic 
development of the Atlantic Provinces. 

To prevent automation from adding to 
unemployment, hours should be short- 
ened and wages increased, the convention 
declared. 

Governments were asked, too, “to stop all 
evictions caused by unemployment while 
the present recession lasts”. 
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The convention economic policy com- 
mittee, which dealt with the resolutions 
containing these requests, declared that 
“the Government has taken certain steps 
that have been some help in relieving the 
situation. None the less, the economic 
situation remains very serious.” 

It continued: 

Our Government must redouble its efforts 
to expand exports, to increase public invest- 
ment to fill the gap left by the fall in private 
investment, and to raise consumer purchas- 
ing power. It must reduce taxes still further; 
it must raise unemployment insurance, old 
age security, family allowances and public 
assistance... 

“It must be willing to budget for deficits, 
and substantial deficits, as long as the 
recession lasts.” 

The resolution calling for a public works 
program was a substitute for seven others. 
The program should be planned and carried 
out in co-operation with provincial and 
municipal governments, it proposed, and 
the public works projects should be done 
at union rates and under union conditions. 

Aim of the program should be to help 
restore and maintain full employment 
throughout the year, the resolution stated. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Housing 

That housing is still a major concern 
of Labour was shown by the 16 resolutions 
sent in by the membership. The substitute 
resolution put forward by the economic 
policy committee urged the federal Govern- 
ment to: 

1. Provide the necessary mortgage money 
for a full-scale housing program to meet the 
current need for 140,000 dwellings a year 
and to reduce substantially the accumulated 
housing backlog; 

Cut the interest rate on NHA mort- 
gages to 3 per cent; 

3. Amend the NHA to prohibit public 
monies being used to underwrite the activi- 
ties of builders or real estate agents who 
practice racial or religious discrimination 
in the sale or rental of NHA-financed homes. 

The convention reaffirmed its support of 
co-operative housing and called upon all 
organized labour to press for slum clear- 
ance and subsidized low-rent housing at 
the municipal level. 

The resolution, in asking for a reduction 
of the interest rate on NHA mortgages to 
3 per cent, originally suggested that the 
lenders be subsidized to fill the gap he- 
tween that rate and the going commercial 
rate. This was deleted at the suggestion 
of the floor. ' 

Automation 

The delegates resolved that the Con- 
gress should “continue its efforts to have’ 
Government, Labour and Management 
work together to ensure that the potential 
benefits to be derived from automation 


contribute to the economic and social 
betterment of all Canadians and not 
merely to a profit-hungry few”. In par- 
ticular it was urged that serious attention 
should be given to shortening hours to 
relieve unemployment and increasing wages 
“to keep pace with our ability to produce”. 

It was also suggested that the National 
Employment Service should help in re- 
training and finding employment for those 
workers who were thrown out of work by 
technological changes. 


Trade 


An investigation into the usefulness of 
sending trade missions to China and other 
Communist countries was suggested by the 
economic policy committee although this 
part of its report never reached the floor. 

The committee, chaired by R. F. Court- 
ney, United Automobile Workers, Oshawa, 
also favoured “the fullest possible trade 
with all countries” but qualified its sug- 
gestion by adding: “consistent with national 
security, the protection of Canadian workers 
jobs, wages and working conditions and the 
maximum processing of Canadian raw 
materials in Canada”. 

The committee resolution on trade was 
a substitute for seven other resolutions. 

In suggesting that the Government “in- 
vestigate the usefulness of sending trade 
missions to China and other Communist 
countries,” the resolution further suggested 
that trade unionists as well as businessmen 
and Government trade officials be included 
in the delegations, 

The committee’s report also called for a 
higher quota for Canadian fresh fish exports 
to the United States as well as for steps 
to bring the Canadian dollar as close to 
par with the American dollar as possible. 


Marine Matters 


A resolution was adopted condemning 
the action of the Canadian National Steam- 
ships in transferring the ships of its West 
Indies fleet to ‘Trinidad registry, and 
demanding the return of the ships to 
Canadian registry. 

Other resolutions which the committee 
recommended for adoption but which were 
not put to a vote urged: 

—That “no Canadian-owned or operated 
vessel be allowed, henceforth, to register 
under another flag”, that all such vessels 
should be required to be registered in 
Canada, and that certain ships now under 
United Kingdom registry be returned to 
Canadian registry; 

—Subsidization of Canadian ships and 
shipyards to enable them to meet British 
and foreign competition—the granting of 
the subsidies to be made conditional upon 


‘service was pledged by the 


the ships being maintained and repaired in 
Canadian yards and kept on Canadian 
registry. 


Labour Unity 


The convention called for “a renewed 
effort for greater unity in the Canadian 
labour movement” and _ instructed the 
Executive Council “to make every reason- 
able effort, within the limits of the con- 
stitution, to bring all unions now outside 
the Congress into the Congress”. 

The delegates approved a_ substitute 
resolution, put forward by the organization 
committee under the chairmanship of W. J. 
Smith, CBRE President, to replace six 
others. 

One of these, submitted by an Oshawa 
local of the UAW, asked that invitations 
to join the CLC be sent to the unions 
previously expelled from the CCL or the 
TLC, to the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, and to the Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

Another, presented by the Ocean Falls 
local of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
wanted changes made in the constitution 
“so as to enable the affiliation of all bona 
fide trade unions regardless of the personal 
beliefs of their officers or members”. Orville 
Braaten, delegate from a Vancouver local of 
the Pulp and Sulphite Workers, told the 
convention that the only question that 
should be asked of a person wishing to 
join the CLC is: “Are you a trade unionist?” 

As passed, the substitute resolution 
pointed out that the problems facing the 
labour movement today call for “the 
urgent uniting of all trade unions”. It also 
points to the “mounting offensive of the 
employers” as another reason for greater 
labour unity. 


Dispute over Firemen on Diesels 


Support for the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen in its 
dispute with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company over the employment of firemen 
on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

But the extent of the support was to be 
determined by the CLC Executive Council 
after consultation with other unions of 
railway employees. 

The resolution proposing support for the 
Firemen, a substitute for one sponsored by 
66 lodges of the Brotherhood from coast 
to coast, was not passed until, after a long 
debate, it was amended and returned to 
the floor the day after its original appear- 
ance. 
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The substitute drafted by the convention 
organization committee proposed support 
“in a manner and extent to be determined 
by the Executive Council or Executive 
Committee”. In this form it failed to gain 
approval and it went back to the committee 
for amendment. 

The next day the committee proposed 
an addition to its resolution, so that the 
support would be determined by the Execu- 
tive “in consultation and co-operation with 
the unions representing operating and non- 
operating railway employees”. This version 
carried unanimously. 


Election of Officers 


The four top positions in the Congress 
were filled by acclamation. 

Claude Jodoin was returned unopposed 
for a second term as President and Donald 
MacDonald for a second term as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Stanley Knowles, former CCF 
Member of Parliament for Winnipeg North 
Centre and formerly the party’s deputy 
leader in the House of Commons, and Wil- 
liam Dodge, Montreal representative of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, were elected without opposition 
to the newly created executive vice presi- 
dencies. 

Joseph “Jimmy” James, President of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour, was nom- 
inated as an Executive Vice President but 
declined the nomination. 

Seven candidates were nominated for the 
four general vice presidencies, also newly 
created offices, but one, W. J. Smith, CBRE 
President, declined the nomination, and 
another, Andrew Cooper, Canadian repre- 


sentative of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, had been called away from the 
convention and had not indicated that he 
was willing to run, Votes cast for the 
remaining five were: George Burt, Cana- 
dian Director of the United Automobile 
Workers, 1,190; Frank Hall, Canadian Vice 
President, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, 1,151; William Mahoney, 
Canadian Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, 1,135; William Jenoves, 
President of the Bricklayers’ Provincial 
Conference Board of Ontario and of the 
Toronto and District Labour Council, 1,003; 
and Joseph Connolly, organizer for the 
Plumbers union, 543. 

EKighteen candidates were nominated for 
the 13 regional vice presidencies but voting 
was necessary for only three of the five 
regions, British Columbia, Prairie and 
Ontario. 

The three nominated for the two British 
Columbia vice presidencies were: E. P. 
O’Connor, Secretary of the British Colum- 
bia Government Employees’ Association; 
Joe Morris, President of B.C. District 
Council No. 1, International Woodworkers 
of America; and J. N. Ross of Vancouver 
Local 213, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. Results of the voting: 
Morris, 1,109; O’Connor, 1,037; Ross, 376. 
Mr. Morris is serving his second term. 

There were also three candidates for the 
two Prairie vice presidencies: Neil Reimer, 
Canadian Director, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union; 
Donovan Swailes, American Federation of 
Musicians; and Dave Keir, Edmonton 
Local 424, International Brotherhood of 
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Donald MacDonald 


William Dodge 


Secretary-Treasurer Executive Vice President 


Electrical Workers. Results: Swailes, 1,051; 
Reimer, 903; Keir, 295. Mr. Swailes and 
Mr. Reimer were incumbents. 

For the four Ontario vice presidencies, 
seven candidates were nominated: Joseph 
Connolly, Plumbers’ organizer; Andrew 
Cooper, Canadian representative of the Car- 
penters; E. Schofield, international repre- 
sentative, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
and Bartenders’ International Union; Larry 
Sefton, Director, District 6, United Steel- 
workers; W. J. Smith, CBRE President; 
Paul Swaity, Canadian Director, Textile 
Workers Union of America; and Stan 
Thornley, Toronto Local 136, United Rub- 
ber Workers. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Swaity 
were incumbents. 

In the voting, Mr. Cooper received 967 
votes; Smith, 899; Swaity, 776; Sefton, 
754; Connolly, 316; Schofield, 270; and 
Thornley, 118. The first four were elected. 

The three Quebec vice presidents elected 
without opposition were: Huguette Pla- 
mondon, Montreal Labour Council; Roger 
Provost, Canadian Director, UTWA; and 
Louis Laberge, President, Montreal Labour 
Council. Miss Plamondon and Mr. Provost 
were incumbents; Mr. Laberge succeeds 
George Schollie, Canadian Vice President 
of the International Association of Machi- 
nists, who did not enter the contest. 

Two Atlantic vice presidents elected by 
acclamation were James A. Whitebone, 
MBE, President, New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, an incumbent, and D. J. 
Gannon, President, Halifax and District 
Labour Council. 

The elections were conducted by CLC 
Honorary President A. R. Mosher. 


Presidential Address 


In a 6,500-word address at the opening 
session of the convention, President Claude 
Jodoin reviewed the activities of the CLC 
since the founding convention in Toronto, 
reiterated the policies of the Congress, and 
outlined the claims of organized labour. 

His address was a statement of labour’s 
platform, outlining existing policies and 
avowed aims. 

The CLC, he said, stands for: 

Unified labour; 

Organization of the unorganized; 

Social and labour legislation; 

Better informed and more effective mem- 
bership; 

Full employment ; 

Increased purchasing power; 

Clean labour movement; 

Canadian labour autonomy; 

Planned immigration; 

Free trade unions throughout the world; 

Full support of the ILO and the UNO; 

World peace. 

At the same time, President Jodoin 
served notice of the CLC’s immediate aims. 
They include: 

Amendments to existing social legislation; 

A comprehensive national health plan; 

Important tax cuts; 

Inclusion of the teaching of trade union- 
ism in the school curriculum; 

Advanced technical institutes in all prov- 
inces; 

Full access to educational facilities; 

Vigorous local action regarding 
clearance; 

Wage increases; 

Regulated immigration. 


slum 
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In his hour-long message, the CLC Presi- 
dent asserted that “the over-all co-opera- 
tion of our affiliated unions has surpassed 
our most optimistic estimates, and it is 
abundantly clear that the deep desire of 
the workers of Canada is for unity in 
the labour movement”. 

Mr. Jodoin told of the “numerous meet- 
ings” between the CLC and the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 
While he regretted not having “reached 
any concrete proposals which might become 
the basis of a merger agreement” he said 
that the discussions haye been “most 
encouraging”. 

Organization of the unorganized, explained 
Mr. Jodoin, remains one of the greatest 
challenges and is ‘“‘the key to continued 
economic and social progress in Canada 
and throughout the world”. 

While the President referred to social 
legislation only in general terms, he was 
most specific regarding a national health 
plan. “It has been deemed imperative,” he 
said “that a comprehensive health plan be 
adopted, which will promote good health 
through preventive measures, and will 
assure the Canadian people of medical, 
dental, and other services when they are 
required, as well as a program of rehabili- 
tation, when necessary, to restore them to 
an active and useful life.” 

The CLC President came out strongly in 
favour of tax reductions to reduce unem- 
ployment. He advocated: 

1. Cutting the sales tax in half, which 
would put $450,000,000 more in consumers’ 
pockets; 

2. Raising income tax exemptions to 
$1,500 for single persons, and $3,000 for 
married, and raising to $500 the deduction 
for children receiving family allowances, 
which would place about $577,000,000 in 
consumers’ pockets; 

8. Allowing deduction of all medical 
expenses, which would add another $15,000,- 
000 or $25,000,000. 

Mr. Jodoin, in reiterating that wage 
increases mean more purchasing power and 
a greater measure of prosperity, said that 
“Labour is solidly united behind those 


unions which are already being attacked _ 


by management and the press because they 
have indicated that they propose to seek 
wage increases in their negotiations with 
management”. 

Stating that the Canadian labour move- 
ment is “a clean movement which has made, 
and is making, a notable contribution to 
Canadian life,” he objected to what he 
called “attempts to smear Canadian unions 
because of events which have occurred in 
a few unions in the United States”. 
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At the same time, Mr. Jodoin pointed 
out that the CLC is an “autonomous 
national labour centre”. 

Canadian workers are free citizens in a 
free nation. They can make their own deci- 
sions. It may be that, in many cases, those 
who are casting reflections on these workers 
and their organizations are themselves con- 
trolled by foreign capital or corporations. 
There are still some wishful thinkers in 
Canada who are hoping that organized 
workers will again become divided. They 
are going to be disappointed. Our organiza- 
tion is big enough for us to sustain any 
differences of opinion which may arise, and 
settle them within our organization. 


He warned that “a vigorous effort is 
being made in some quarters to import 
‘right to work’ laws,” which he described 
as laws designed to undermine the whole 
process of collective bargaining. 

In dealing with immigration, Mr. Jodoin 
said the CLC supported “an intelligent, 
planned immigration policy, by which 
the greatest possible number of immigrants 
can establish themselves satisfactorily in 
Canada”. He warned, however, that this 
policy should be implemented with due 
regard to “the factors of employment, liv- 
ing standards, and available social facilities, 
including housing”. 

He reiterated the CLC’s stand that 
immigration be implemented through the 
Department of Labour. 

Turning to international problems, Presi- 
dent Jodoin said that the CLC’s approach 
is based essentially on its domestic program. 

“We desire for the world’s people,” he 
said, “what we would want our own people 
to achieve, namely: political freedom, 
human dignity, the right of national self- 
determination, and a world of peace.” 

In closing, President Jodoin urged the 
Government “to utilize every means of 
approach, in order to keep open the lines 
of communication between the opposing 
armed camps, and to bring about negotia- 
tions without bogging down in wrangles on 
procedure, dates, places and participants”. 


The Prime Minister 


Rt. Hon. John Diefenbaker, Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, told the delegates of the 
Government’s intention to take three steps 
that the convention had urged in resolu- 
tions adopted earlier in the session; but 
he also warned that “this is no time for 
drastic demands by any segment of our 
economy”. 

He had flown to Winnipeg especially to 
address the convention—his first appear- 
ance as Prime Minister before a national 
labour meeting—and returned to Ottawa 
immediately after speaking. 


> + 


The Prime Minister was cheered when 
he announced that his Government would 
institute a Bill of Rights for Canadians 
within the constitutional jurisdiction of 
the federal Government; that Parliament 
would be asked to make “several hundred 
million” more dollars available for housing 
loans; and that the Government was con- 
sidering asking Parliament to extend sea- 
sonal unemployment insurance _ benefits 
beyond the May 15 deadline*. 

It was during his remarks on unemploy- 
ment that Mr. Diefenbaker warned against 
drastic demands. The Government’s first 
responsibility was to maintain employment, 
he said. “But we cannot keep conditions of 
full employment if we price ourselves out 
of markets. 

“This is no time for drastic or over- 
riding demands by any segment of our 
country.” 

The Prime Minister said he would be 
saying the same thing to business and 
industry. 

Earlier in his remarks on unemployment 
he had declared that Canada’s economy 
was affected to a large degree by the 
United States. “When there is unemploy- 
ment in the United States it has its effect 


*On May 15 a bill to extend the duration of sea- 
sonal benefits to June 28 was passed by the House 
of Commons. The next day a further $350,000,000 was 
made available for mortgage loans through an 
amendment to the National Housing Act. 


on our country because there will be pres- 
sure on the Administration to export it 
by dumping surpluses abroad and raising 
tariffs.” 

He then explained the steps the Govern- 
ment had already taken to alleviate unem- 
ployment. First it had restricted immigra- 
tion, “not because we did not wish to 
welcome those from other lands but because 
it was our first duty to assure ourselves 
that they were economically absorbable”. 

Then it had “loosened up tight money” 
and reduced credit restrictions, and in- 
creased social security payments. “We made 
$350 million available for housing, which 
greatly accelerated activity. 

“There has been such a demand that 
funds are now running out. We are calling 
Parliament at the earliest possible date 
and Parliament will be asked to make 
several hundred million more dollars avail- 
able.” 

Housing starts in February were up 
129,000 over a year earlier—they were 
down 1.2 per cent in the United States, he 
said—and this had meant the maintenance 
of some 200,000 jobs in Canada. 

The Government had also extended the 
duration of seasonal unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and was considering a further 
extension. 


He hoped, he said, to be able to present 
to Parliament further action against unem- 
ployment but he couldn’t reveal its nature 
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Prime Minister Diefenbaker speaking to the delegates from the convention platform 
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until it had been placed before Parliament. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker then repeated 
the Government’s intention to launch a 
national development policy, including a 
start on the building of the Saskatchewan 
Dam. 

Applause greeted his statement that 
Canada should process more of her raw 
materials rather than ship them out for 
processing. “It does not make sense to me 
that we export 10,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
thereby exporting employment that should 
remain in Canada,” the Prime Minister 
said. 

“Our policy will be to develop our own 
resources and determine our own future.” 

The Government has an obligation, also, 
he added, to take the initiative in expand- 
ing Commonwealth and international trade. 

Canada cannot remain prosperous if 
inequalities exist, he continued, adding that 
the Government was having a study made 
of the United States contributory social 
security system. 

Earlier in his 45-minute address, Mr. 
Diefenbaker had said that there should be 
the maximum degree of freedom from gov- 
ernment interference. “Government action 
becomes justified, and indeed obligatory, 
at the point when the public interest 
demands action in that regard. The best 
interests of all will be the motivating 
principle of any action that is taken.” 

While the Prime Minister did not explain 
what these remarks referred to, it was 
assumed that he was referring to the strike 
by the firemen against the CPR, which was 
threatening at that time. 

At the beginning of his address, he had 
pointed out that the Congress possessed 
great power and that social responsibility 
always goes hand-in-hand with power. 
“Those in power may be inclined to forget 
that in a democracy power is never 
absolute. Always we must realize that to 
keep power, power must be used with 
moderation. 

“Neither your responsibility nor mine is 
confined to those who elected us. We have 
an obligation, and it is our prime obliga- 
tion, to serve the best interests of all the 
people of Canada, because only so can 
we best serve those who gave us our 
mandates.” 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
told the convention that he intended to 
bring together, as soon as feasible, repre- 
sentatives of labour, industry, commerce 
and government to get their advice and 
suggestions on the problem of seasonal 
unemployment in Canada and on what he 
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believed to be a related problem: “a basic 
dislocation in our economic set-up”. 

Just before making this announcement 
he had pointed out that over the past few 
years, with few exceptions, there had been 
a steady climb in unemployment peaks, of 
which the past winter’s high figure was the 
culmination. While this unemployment 
had been partly seasonal, there had been 
a gradual increase that could not be blamed 
completely on seasonal factors. 

A large proportion of the Canadian 
labour force was employed in primary 
industries—lumbering, fishing, mining and 
farming—that were affected by seasonal 
factors, and in housebuilding and construc- 
tion, where there was also a seasonal factor. 
But, he went on, “one of our major 
problems is that we must develop the type 
of industrial activity that will provide 
year-round work for Canadians,” not just 
for unskilled labour, as in the primary 
industries, but for skilled workers. 

“This means that we must process more 
of our own raw materials in Canada. 

“This is one of the big ways in which we 
can provide year-round jobs, and also about 
the only way in which we can absorb our 
continually growing skilled labour force.” 

The solution to this and other economic 
problems will be arrived at through mutual 
co-operation between Labour, Government 
and Management, he believed. 

The Minister said he hoped to re-organize 
the National Employment Service so that 
it can do a more effective job of placing 
men and women who are out of work. He 
also hoped, he said, to be able to make 
some amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

He then reminded the delegates that the 
federal Government at its last session had 
enacted an annual vacation with pay act, 
had brought married women under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and extended seasonal benefits by two 
months, and had extended collective bar- 
gaining rights to employees of two Ontario 
plants of Canadian Arsenals. 

Earlier in his address to the convention, 
Mr. Starr expressed the belief that rela- 
tions between Labour and the Government 
were as good in Canada as anywhere, and 
that relations between Labour and Manage- 
ment had established an “excellent record” 
in this country. 

He hoped this state of affairs would con- 
tinue. It seemed to him that “we are 
rapidly getting to the point where it can 
be generally accepted that both Labour 
and Management have at least as many 
goals in common as they have matters that 
divide them”. 


At the beginning of his speech, the 
Minister referred to the appointment of 
Gordon Cushing as an assistant deputy 
minister in his department. With Mr. 
Cushing’s acceptance, he believed, he would 
have the benefit of guidance and counsel 
based on long experience with the organized 
labour movement in Canada. 

Mr. Starr then spoke of the retirement 
as assistant deputy minister of M. M. 
Maclean. “His service stands,” he said, 
“as a tribute not only to himself, but to 
you in organized labour, from whose ranks 
he came. 

Mr. Maclean has made a contribution to 
the Department of Labour that it would be 
difficult to over-emphasize. He came to the 
Department at a time when unions were 
just beginning to reach towards their present 
status; he worked through the difficult years 
of the war and through the challenging 
years of formulating Canadian labour rela- 
tions legislation. 

In his work in the founding of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and with the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour during its early years, Mr. Maclean 
made a contribution to Canada itself that 
will long be felt, Mr. Starr said. 

“In Canada we have managed to main- 
tain a balance between Labour and 
Management that has greatly contributed 
to our steadily increasing standard of 


living,” the Minister concluded. 


4 as a 
—Portigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 
Hon. Michael Starr 


Solutions Through Co-operation 


“In the interests of both Capital and 
Labour, it is essential that that balance 
continue to be maintained. It is essential 
that both Labour and Management, in 
their mutual concerns, take a large view of 
problems, and endeavour thereby to arrive 
at solutions consistent with the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” 


Fraternal Delegates 
Sir Alfred Roberts 


An eloquent appeal for the strong to 
help the weak “in a world where the 
common man is safe from hunger, fear and 
exploitation” was made to the CLC con- 
vention by the fraternal delegate from the 
Trades Union Congress, Sir Alfred Roberts, 
CBE, General Secretary of the National 
Association of Card, Blowing and Ring 
Room Operatives. 

Pleading that solidarity, an old slogan, 
must become a modern practice, Sir Alfred 
said that “no job presents a greater chal- 
lenge than this task of helping those who 
have no unions or who have only just 
begun to develop them”. 

It was a matter of urgency that help 
gets there on time, he warned. “The gap 
that separates the way we live in the 
industrialized west and the way others exist 
in the under-developed lands of Asia, Africa 
and America grows wider instead of 
narrower. Into it, irresponsible nationalism 
or ruthless totalitarianism, breeding on 
hunger and poverty, could move, causing 
new misery for millions.” 

Sir Alfred, who is Chairman of the TUC 
International Committee, said that it has 
accepted an obligation to raise, within 
three years, 500,000 pounds ($1,400,000) for 
the International Solidarity Fund of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. (Later in the week the CLC 
unanimously voted to contribute a mini- 
mum of $100,000 to the International 
Solidarity Fund for the three-year period 
ending December 31, 1960.) 

The TUC fraternal delegate also praised 
the International Labour Organization, 
urging that it be used to “help the millions 
of workers who are unable to help them- 
selves”. 

Some have questioned the value of the 
ILO and some have sought to limit its 
scope, he said. “They have not been trade 
unionists... It is the trade union move- 
ment which provides the dynamism and 
it is trade unionism which must ensure that 
the ILO has the ability and the means to 
pursue its task of raising social and labour 
standards throughout the world.” 

Turning to the labour scene in England, 
Sir Alfred said that, in 1957, eight million 
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working days were lost through strikes, 
four times as many as in any other post- 
war year, Yet, he added, this loss of time 
was still only half the amount lost due to 
accidents and a twenty-fifth of that lost 
due to sickness. 


Joseph A. Beirne 

The best defence against attempts to 
impose right-to-work laws in Canada is a 
healthy trade union movement free from 
corruption and alert to public sentiment 
and the needs of the community, said the 
fraternal delegate to the convention from 
the AFL-CIO. He urged the Congress to 
fight such attempts. 

Mr. Beirne, who was elected a_ vice 
president of the CIO in 1949, became a 
vice president of the AFL-CIO when the 
AFL and the CIO merged in December 
1955. He is chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee. 

Mr. Beirne spoke of the need for pro- 
grams for economic recovery from the 
recession, Organized labour in the United 
States, he said, would “as patriotic citizens” 
be insisting on wage increases as a means 


to this end. The cost of the recession 
was tremendous, he said. The AFL-CIO 
estimated that $25,000,000,000 had been 
lost so far in the curtailment of the pro- 
duction of goods and services. 

In bringing greetings from the AFL-CIO 
and its executive council, the fraternal 
delegate paid tribute to the Congress on 
its success in unifying the labour movement 
in Canada. We were fortunate in these 
troubled times, he remarked, to have a 
merged labour movement on both sides 
of the border. He said that he was disturbed 
by reports of a deterioration in official 
relationships between Canada and_ the 
United States, and he declared that the 
AFL-CIO would oppose attempts “to put a 
wedge between the two peoples”. 

Touching on international affairs, Mr. 
Beirne said that the Russians had tried 
to develop a “summit” conference into a 
cure-all, but that there was no magic in 
such a conference. We should not, however, 
say that no agreement was possible. We 
should at least make certain that failure 
to achieve such agreement was the Krem- 
lin’s responsibility, and not ours. 


—Portigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 


The four fraternal delegates to the convention (left to right): Hans Gottfurcht, 
Assistant General Secretary, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 
W. B. Beard, General Secretary, United Patternmakers’ Association, and Sir 
Alfred Roberts, General Secretary, National Association of Card, Blowing and 
Ring Room Operatives, both representing the Trades Union Congress; and Joseph 
Beirne, President, Communications Workers of America, representing the AFL-CIO 
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Hans Gottfurcht 


Canadians were pioneers in voluntary and 
direct membership contributions while the 
Regional Activities Fund of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions was in force and when the Inter- 
national Solidarity Fund of the ICFTU 
began. For a long time they were also 
the highest per capita contributors to the 
latter fund. 


These facts were brought out in the 
address by Hans Gottfurcht, Assistant 
General Secretary of the ICFTU, who 


attended the convention as ICFTU frater- 
nal delegate. 

“Many of the ideas of directly relating 
the membership to the work of the ICFTU 
developed in Canada, and they have now 
been accepted by other national centres 
in carrying out the program and reaching 
the objective of the International Solidarity 
Fund of $56,000,000 in three years,’ Mr. 
Gottfurcht continued. 

International solidarity is not a new thing 
in the international labour movement, he 
pointed out. As an instance of this he 
referred to the way in which the Swedes 
had received financial help from several 
European countries, including Germany, 
during the general strike in Sweden in 
1909; while 10 years later Germany had 
received help, a large share of which came 
from Sweden. 

He emphasized the point, however, that 
the idea of charity has no place in the 
labour movement. Although our help might 
at present go most largely to help the 
labour movements in the less developed 
countries, no money can buy the loyalty, 
dedication and sacrifice with which trade 
unionists in those countries are working to 
build up their own organizations, not only 
in their own interests but “in the mutual 
interest of all of us”. 

Mr. Gottfurcht spoke of the need for 
helping workers in these under-developed 
countries to organize; and of the need 
also to give help in rebuilding their broken 
organizations to workers in those countries 
which had in recent years emerged from 
oppression, 

“Only 25 per cent of the wage-earners 
of the free world are organized, and of that 
small percentage the largest part is to be 
found in Europe and North America. We 
should be able to double the membership 
of our International inside, say, the next 
10 years,” Mr. Gottfurcht said. 


W. B. Beard, OBE 


A second fraternal delegate from the 
TUC was W. B. Beard, OBE, General 
Secretary of the United Patternmaker’s 


Association. During his address to the con- 
vention he remarked that “the imbalance 
in United Kingdom-Canada trade can not 
go on indefinitely”. 


Gordon Cushing 


Executive Vice President Gordon Cush- 
ing, whose appointment as an Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour had been 
announced prior to the convention (L.G., 
April, p. 341), spoke briefly to the dele- 
gates almost on the eve of assuming his 
new position. 

He denied that he was “leaving” the 
labour movement, as some had described 
his change of jobs. “If it were necessary 
for me to sever my membership and close 
my relationship as a union member to 
qualify for the position I am to take, I 
would not have accepted,” he said. “Cer- 
tainly no stipulation or qualification of that 
kind is set out in my new terms of 
reference.” 

Mr. Cushing said he saw his new position 
as “a serving of Canadian workers, Cana- 
dian industry and Canadian public in a 
very slightly different capacity” than that 
in which he had served during the last 20 
years. It was just as inconceivable to him 
for a department of labour to be without 
a few direct representatives of Labour as 
for a department of justice to be without 
lawyers or a department of health to be 
without doctors. 

The retiring Executive Vice President 
paid tribute to M. M. Maclean, the man he 
succeeded in the Department. 

Of his 20 years in the labour movement, 
by coincidence he had spent 83 years as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Calgary Labour 
Council and 8} years as a national officer. 
But the most important period, he said, 
was the last five years, since December 7, 
1953, when, as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, he directed 
a letter to the Canadian Congress of Labour 
proposing closer relationships between the 
two organizations. 

During his address, Mr. Cushing listed 
his service on behalf of Labour on such 
governmental agencies as the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee, Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, National 
Advisory Council on Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, and the National Research 
Council. 

When he had finished speaking, a motion 
of congratulations to him and of tribute 
to Mr. Maclean was made by John W. 
Bruce, veteran Plumbers’ organizer; it 
passed unanimously. 
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Other Speakers 
Dr. August R. Lindt 

A strong plea in favour of some 40,000 
non-settled refugees, of which 30,000 have 
lived in European camps for at least ten 
years, was made by Dr. August R. Lindt, 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

Dr. Lindt acknowledged that Canada was 
one of the nations that had played a fore- 
most part in receiving refugees but added 
that all countries, all organizations, must 
share in the “camp clearance program” 
now underway, with its goal of settling 
30,000 refugees by 1960. This will require 
$7,500,000. 

Describing the aim of the program as an 
effort to “make out of the refugee a fully 
integrated citizen,’ Dr. Lindt noted that 
refugees are an asset in that they bring 
new ideas, new horizons. 

The High Commissioner insisted that 
there should not be any discrimination 
between the healthy and the unhealthy 
refugee, praising Sweden’s gesture in deli- 
berately selecting 1,000 active tuberculosis 
cases and 1,500 post-tuberculosis cases, with 
6,500 dependents. “The majority of the 
sick are already cured (only 70 active 
cases remain in sanatoria) and their families 
have become entirely self-supporting in 
Sweden,” he revealed. 


Touching on the question of the Hun- 
garian refugees—some 200,000 left Hungary, 
of whom 15,000 later returned—Dr. Lindt 
said that the problem was almost solved, 
there remaining some 8,000 Hungarian 
refugees in Austrian camps and 1,000 in 
Italian camps. 

“Canada is the country that has accepted 
the highest proportion of Hungarian refu- 
gees,” recalled the speaker. 

Dr. Lindt also pointed out that it is not 
economically rational to keep refugees in 
camps. “It costs less to pay the transpor- 
tation to Australia than to feed a person 
in camp for nine months,” he said. 

Ralph Staples 

The President of the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, Ralph Staples, addressed the 
convention briefly to outline the structure 
and function of the Canadian co-operative 
movement. 

He explained that co-operatives are 
dedicated to providing services at cost. 

In 1956, the Co-operative Union of 
Canada numbered 1,500,000 members in 
2,700 co-operatives. There were also 4,000 
credit unions with more than two million 
members. 

James Patterson 

James Patterson, Chairman of the Farmer- 
Labour Co-ordinating Council and Presi- 
dent of the Interprovincial Farm Union 
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Gordon Cushing (left), who at the time of the convention was CLC Executive Vice 
President but has since become an Assistant Deputy Minister in the Department 
of Labour, enjoys a joke with the Honourable Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 


Council, declared that there was no reason 
why Canadian consumers could not pay 
growers “a price that will permit him to 
live”. Lacking such returns, farmers had 
to seek subsidies. 

Canadian farming was an efficient indus- 
try that could produce the cheapest food 
in the world, he said, but maximum effi- 
ciency could not be achieved as long as 
growers were penalized by excessive prices 
created by subsidization of industry. 

While workers have increased their total 
expenditure on food, the percentage of dis- 
posable income spent for food had declined 
2.4 per cent and, at the same time, the 
producers’ share of the consumer dollar 
was reduced by about 6 per cent, Mr. 
Patterson said. 


International Affairs 


The Congress adopted, at its Wednesday 
evening session, a comprehensive interna- 
tional affairs platform calling for the 
resumption of disarmament negotiations, 
the solution of unresolved international 
issues, the strengthening of a defensive 
shield against aggression and a $200-million 
annual contribution to the United Nations 
economic development program. 

The policy statement was a substitute for 
13 resolutions. 

The delegates also approved another 
substitute resolution whereby the Congress 
pledged to contribute a minimum of $100,- 
000 to the International Solidarity Fund 
for the three-year period ending December 
31, 1960. This pledge, which also reiterated 
the CLC’s full support to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, was 
adopted unanimously. 

The meeting also called upon the Execu- 
tive Council to “continue to make repre- 
sentations to the Government of Canada 
urging that additional labour attachés be 
appointed”, 

In its 1,400-word statement on _ inter- 
national affairs, the Congress pointed out 
that “the very existence of our civilization 
depends on world peace”. 

It therefore urged the Government to 
take immediate measures towards the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. An effective ban on the testing and 
production of thermonuclear weapons and 
the eventual destruction of existing stock- 
piles. 

2. Effective international control 
inspection to implement this policy. 

3. An international agreement on the 
regulation and control of outer-space travel. 


4. Disarmament in the field of conven- 
tional weapons. 


and 
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At the same time, however, the Congress 
urged the Canadian Government to con- 
tinue its policy of “strengthening our 
defensive shield against aggression, to sup- 
port the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion”. 

The delegates expressed the opinion that 
Canadians “could well afford to spend a 
larger share of their national income to aid 
the less developed nations” and therefore 
suggested that Canada should spend “at 
least twe hundred million dollars a year 
as our contribution to the Colombo Plan, 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram and other economic development pro- 
jects of the United Nations”. 

The Executive Council’s substitute reso- 
lution also drew attention to a number of 
still unresolved international issues. It 
urged that Canada work towards the follow- 
ing objectives: 

1. Reunification of Germany on the 
basis of genuinely free elections and the 
right of a freely elected all-German Govern- 
ment to follow a foreign policy of its own 
choosing. 

2. Peace between Israel and the Arab 
States on the basis of the territorial 
integrity of Israel, the lifting of the 
economic blockade, a just and lasting 
settlement of the refugee problem and sub- 
stantial assistance to the economic develop- 
ment of the Middle Eastern States and 
the living standards of the Arabs. 

3. Diplomatic recognition of Communist 
China and the reunification of Korea and 
Viet Nam on the basis of genuinely demo- 
cratic elections, free from Communist inter- 
ference and terror. 

4. The right of self-determination for 
all colonial peoples. 

The international affairs committee, 
chaired by S. M. Hodgson, International 
Woodworkers of America, Vancouver, had 
words of praise for the director of the 
Department of International Affairs, Kal- 
men Kaplansky. 

Only seven delegates spoke on the sub- 
ject and a mere handful voted against the 
resolution. 

Max Federman, Toronto and District 
Labour Council, pointed out that the AFL- 
CIO is against recognition of Communist 
China and expressed the fear that this 
would create a breach between Canada and 
the United States. He also argued that 
recognition of Red China would strengthen 
the Soviet block in the United Nations 
and would contribute to the abolition of 
free trade unions in China. 

Horace Brown, National Union of Public 
Employees, Toronto, wanted a ban on slave 
labour included in the resolution. 
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A resolution calling for the fraternal 
exchange of trade union representatives 
between Canada and the Soviet Union was 
referred to the Executive Council when 
time ran out on the international affairs 
committee. The committee, however, was 
recommended non-concurrence in the reso- 
lution because trade unions in the Soviet 
Union do not enjoy freely chosen repre- 
sentatives and also because it ran contrary 
to the attitude of the ICFTU. 


Taxation 

Increased exemptions from income tax 
were sought in a resolution substituted by 
the Legislation Committee for 13 proposed 
by affiliated unions. The substitute was 
adopted. 

It suggested changes in the Income Tax 
Act to provide that: 

1. personal exemptions be raised to $3,000 
for married and $1,500 for single persons; 

2. exemptions for dependent children be 
increased to $500; 

3. all medical, dental, optical and hospi- 
tal expenses, including the cost of drugs, 
be allowed as deductions; 

4. the cost of, or allowances for, pur- 
chases of workers’ equipment and protective 
clothing be exempt from taxes; and 

5. travel and living allowances paid to 
or by workers required to work and live 
away from home be exempt. 

Three resolutions on taxation were 
defeated on the recommendation of the 
Committee. One would have asked exemp- 
tion of overtime pay received by workers 
in the fish processing industry when they 
were required to work overtime to prevent 
spoilage of fish. Another would have sought 
exemption from tax of salary or indemnity 
paid to a worker during absence from work 
because of illness or accident. The third 
would have urged that employers be made 
to provide income tax slips before January 
15 each year. 

A resolution seeking reduction of excise 
taxes and elimination of the sales tax on 
beer was referred to the incoming execu- 
tive. 


Immigration 

Seven resolutions on immigration were 
combined into a six-point substitute motion 
that was adopted after a brief discussion. 
The adopted resolution called on the 
Government to: 

1. transfer immigration to the Depart- 
ment of Labour; 

2. set up an Immigration Advisory Com- 
mittee, on which Labour would be repre- 
sented, to recommend changes in legisla- 
tion, administration and policy; 
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3. ensure that immigration is planned to 
maintain full employment and _ protect 
standard wages and working conditions; 

4. provide full and up-to-date informa- 
tion on employment, working conditions 
and unions to immigration officers abroad, 
and “make sure they use it”; 

5. make sure that employers do not 
import workers to undercut present work- 
ing conditions; 

6. abolish all discrimination based on 
race, creed or colour. 

Speakers in the discussion on the resolu- 
tion asserted that employers in the con- 
struction industry were using immigrants 
to undercut wages; that immigration offi- 
cers were by-passing the National Employ- 
ment Service; that immigrants were being 
hired on jobs where union tradesmen were 
being laid off; and that immigration was 
one of the roots of the unemployment 
problem. 


Legislation 

Without debate, the convention adopted 
a blanket resolution calling for an integrated 
national social security plan. 

The resolution, put forward by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour and 
standing for two others, asked for “inclu- 
sive protection for Canadians during periods 
requiring medical, hospital and institutional 
care, as well as adequate benefits payable 
for family allowances, to the unemployed, 
the sick, the disabled, the handicapped, 
needy mothers and widows, and our senior 
citizens”. 

Wages and Hours 


The Congress went on record as favour- 
ing substantial wage increases, a national 
wage minimum of $1.25 an hour, as well as 
the five-day, 30-hour week. 

The convention supported unions cur- 
rently seeking wage increases, stating that 
such increases will provide additional pur- 
chasing power and will alleviate, in part, 
the unemployment situation. 

At the same time, the convention adopted 
a resolution urging the federal Government 
to establish a national minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour and calling for a conference 
with the provinces to establish such a 
minimum. 

The Congress also supported a progressive 
reduction of the standard work-week with- 
out reduction in take-home pay, through 
both legislation and collective bargaining. 

Pleas that attempts to obtain wage 
increases should receive more than lip 
service on the part of organized labour 
were voiced by a number of speakers. 

M. Mathias, United Automobile Workers, 
Windsor, stated that wage increases, at this 


time, are “essentially necessary”. Harry 
Weisglass, Assistant Research Director of 
the United Steelworkers of America, saw 
in higher wages “one of the most effective 
ways of alleviating unemployment”. 

The legislative committee’s original 
resolution on the standard work-week was 
turned down and referred back by the con- 
vention because it did not specifically men- 
tion the six-hour day and five-day week. 


Federal Labour Code 


The convention adopted two resolutions 
calling for an extension of federal jurisdic- 
tion in labour matters. 

The first urged the federal Government 
to “declare inter-provincial industries, of 
nation-wide scope and importance, works 
for the general advantage of Canada” so 
bringing them under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Parliament and within the pur- 
view of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. At the same time, 
this resolution urged the Government to 
grant collective bargaining rights to all 
federal government employees. 

The second resolution called for the ex- 
tension of the Federal Labour Code to the 
shipbuilding and ship repair industry, as 
was the case during the war under the 
“Wartime Wage Control Order”. 


A resolution submitted jointly by 11 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen instructed the 
CLC to petition the federal Government, 
and provincial federations of labour to 
petition provincial governments, to amend 
their labour legislation to provide that 
“except with the consent of the bargaining 
agent, no employee shall be required by 
his employer to cross a picket line” and 
that “no employer shall dismiss or dis- 
cipline an employee for refusing to cross 
a picket line”. 


Picketing and Injunctions 


Five resolutions dealing with peaceful 
picketing and with injunctions in labour 
disputes were considered by the legislative 
committee and streamlined into one sub- 
stitute resolution. This resolution, however, 
was referred back to the incoming Execu- 
tive Committee so that a competent study 
may be made of these matters by legal 
counsel, and, in time, representations made 
to the Government. 

The resolution notes a tendency on the 
part of employers to institute criminal 
actions before federal courts, particularly 
against union representatives, where such 
matters were normally processed on a civil 
law basis or through the Department of 
Labour, and objects to a situation whereby 
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union representatives are “made to appear 
as criminals in the eyes of the public during 
a labour dispute”. 

The resolution protests against the pro- 
cessing of labour disputes in the criminal 
courts and seeks an amendment to Article 
21 of the Criminal Code, as follows: 


No person commits an offense by reason 
only that he directs or participates in any 
peaceful picketing or carries out any other 
licit activity in the normal course of the 
exercise of his duties as a representative or 
member of a lawful trade union or of a 
lawful association or combination of work- 
men or employees formed for the purpose of 
advancing, in a lawful manner, their interests 
and organized for their protection in the 
regulation of wages and conditions of work. 


Use of Canadian Goods 


In an effort to promote Canadian-made 
goods, the convention adopted a resolution 
recommending that all affiliates of the CLC 
urge the various levels of government to 
specify, in the letting of contracts, the 
purchasing of goods and the hiring of 
labour, “that Canadian union-made goods 
be given preference, and that union wages 
and union working conditions prevail”. 

The original resolution put forward by 
the legislative committee was referred back 
to the Committee because it was felt that 
the words “subject to reasonable safe- 
guards in he public interest” provided too 
much of an escape. 


Radio and Television 

The Congress passed a resolution urging 
the Government of Canada to take meas- 
ures to “assure the sound expansion and 
development of radio and television broad- 
casting in Canada by implementing the 
report of the Fowler Royal Commission”. 
It also reiterated its opinion that the CBC 
should “be retained in the dominant and 
controlling position in national radio and 
television broadcasting in the interests of 
the general public”. 


Social Security 

The convention’s social security com- 
mittee, chaired by W. G. Davies, Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour, had 92 reso- 
lutions referred to it but time ran out 
before it could report to the convention. 

In its report, referred to the incoming 
executive, the Committee made a number 
of recommendations for “an improved social 
security system for the people of Canada,” 
from private pension plans and changes to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, to an 
overhaul of old age security provisions. 


Health Plan 


From eleven resolutions advocating a 
comprehensive health plan, the committee 
urged that the CLC “recommend to the 
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federal Government the implementation of 
a comprehensive program of health care, 
including preventive and diagnostic, as well 
as curative and rehabilitative services, by 
physicians, surgeons, dentists and other 
specialists and other agencies, through a 
nation-wide scheme of health insurance”. 

At the same time, the committee referred 
to provincial federations in those provinces 
that have not yet introduced provincial 
hospital insurance schemes or have not 
yet indicated their intention of doing so 
a recommendation that “all provinces 
accept the federal proposal for a joint 
financing of a nation-wide scheme of hos- 
pital care and diagnostic treatment”. 

Aged, Blind, Disabled 

Inspired by 14 resolutions dealing with 
social security for the aged, the blind and 
the disabled, the Congress will urge: 

—Reduction in the age for eligibility for 
old age security from 70 to 65. 

—An increase in old age security pay- 
ments to $75 a month without a means 
test. 

—The provision, where necessary, of 
adequate housing for recipients of old age 
security. 

—Provision of medical and dental serv- 
ices and drugs to recipients of old age 
security without cost to them. 

—Hstablishment of pensions for the blind 
commensurate with a decent standard of 
living and without a means test. 

—Modification of regulations defining 
total disability so as to make eligibility for 
disability pensions more accessible. 

At the same time, the CLC will urge 
the establishment of a national scheme of 
old age security which would, among other 
things, contain the following features: 

(a) Be contributed to by both employers 
and employees, though not necessarily in 
equal proportions, with appropriate arrange- 
ments to enable the self-employed to par- 
ticipate, supplemented by tax revenues to 
the extent necessary to provide adequate 
pensions; 

(b) Establish and maintain an employee’s 
equity in the scheme regardless of any 
changes in employment during his working 
life; 

(c) Relate benefits to highest earnings 
during a reasonable period preceding retire- 
ment; 

(d) Provide against loss of purchasing 
power of old age benefits as a result of 
inflation ; 

(e) Include survivor’s benefits; 

(f) A minimum pension sufficient for a 
minimum health and decency standard of 
living where the accrued pension falls short 
of satisfying such a standard; and 
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(g) The integration with, supplementa- 
tion of or substitution for private pension 
schemes, whichever arrangement will work 
out to the best advantage of the beneficiary. 


Family Allowances 


On family allowances, the CLC’s stand 
favours increases to a point where “the 
original buying power will be restored”. 
It also requests the payment to the age 
of 20 years, where children are attending 
school or college. 


Private Pensions Plans 


Private pension plans, according to the 
committee after study of 10 resolutions on 
the matter, should be required to satisfy 
the following standards: 

1. Full and immediate vesting of the 
employer’s as well as the employee con- 
tributions; 

2. Benefits satisfying proper standards of 
adequacy before tax relief may be had 
by the employer; 

3. Guaranteed benefits; 

4. Complete transferability of pension 
rights during the working life of the bene- 
ficlary ; 

5. Benefits no less generous than those 
obtainable from any public wage-related 
contributory system; 

6. Adequate disability retirement bene- 
fits ; 

7. Minimum standards of stability of 
pension funds, administration costs, ete., 
under government regulation and super- 
vision ; 

8. Full disclosure of pension operations to 
all affected parties, including the union or 
unions of the employees; and 

9. Adequate union representation in the 
administration and review of such plans. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, in the 
eyes of the social security committee, con- 
tinues to be “one of the main pieces of 
social security legislation affecting the 
workers of Canada”. Proof of this can 
be found in the 47 resolutions submitted 
on the subject. 

Among the major changes sought in the 
Act or in regulations pertaining to the Act 
are: 

1. Extension of coverage to cover all 
wage and salary earners regardless of the 
nature of their employment and more par- 
ticularly and without further delay the 
employees of non-profit-making hospitals 
and charitable institutions; 

2. The removal of the present $4,800 ceil- 
ing on insurability of salary earners and 
the substitution of a substantially higher 
ceiling ; 


3. The establishment of benefit rates at 
not less than two thirds of former earnings 
and the establishment of at least two new 
insurance classes; 

4. Restoration of the 5l-week maximum 
benefit period; 

5, Elimination of the waiting period; 

6. Elimination of the present section 45 
(2) and its replacement by a less onerous 
provision ; 

7. The deletion of section 67 (1) (c) (iv) 
of the Act under which married women’s 
regulation may still be introduced; 

8. The elimination of the anomalies in 
regard to benefit during illness whereby 
benefit would be available if and as soon as 
employment was lost due to illness; 

9. A modification of the disqualification 
resulting from unemployment due to a 
stoppage of work whereby such disqualifica- 
tion would not result if the stoppage is a 
lockout imposed by the employer, or if 
the unemployment is due to a refusal to 
cross a picket line, or if the strike is the 
result of the failure of an employer to 
observe a status affecting conditions of 
employment, to conform to a collective 
agreement or to implement an arbitration 
award; 

10. Prohibition of 
plants; 

11. Restoration of dependency status for 
dependents residing outside Canada or the 
United States; 

12. Reduction of the maximum period of 
disqualification from six to four weeks. 

The Congress will also seek, through 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, “a critical appraisal” of the 
present Act as compared with the Act 
before 1955. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


One of the resolutions referred to the 
incoming executive would have provided 
for: 

Concerted action by the Congress and its 
provincial federations to get certain prov- 
inces to adjust the permissable percentage 
of disability pension for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board cases in which accidents 
occurred when wages were lower than they 
are today, and to adjust the amount of 
pension to compensate for the increase in 
the cost of living. 


referrals to struck 


Human Rights 


The Congress, through its committee on 
human rights, has pledged its support to 
the maintenance and expansion of freedom 
in Canada and has reiterated its revolve 
to seek a Bill of Rights. 


—Newton, rer 
Carl E. Berg, MBE 


His Last Convention 


The committee, chaired by David Orli- 
kow, International Typographical Union, 
Winnipeg, did not report to the convention 
before adjournment; its recommendations 
were referred to the incoming executive. 

In a substitute resolution, for eight sub- 
mitted on that subject, the committee 
urged the CLC to “pledge its active sup- 
port to the maintenance and expansion of 
freedom in our country and to combat any 
encroachment of such freedom which con- 
stitutes a threat to our civil liberties”. 

Reviewing anti-discrimination legislation, 
the committee noted that four provinces, 
Quebec, Alberta, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland, had not yet enacted protec- 
tive legislation against discrimination. 

The committee charged that “some of 
the discriminatory features of Canada’s 
Immigration Act remain a blot on our basic 
democratic traditions’. It also drew atten- 
tion to what it called the “treatment of 
our native Indian and Eskimo populations 
as second-class citizens”. 

The report of the committee urged the 
Department of Labour to appoint a citizen’s 
advisory committee for the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act and further 
urged that the Department make a survey 
of racial and religious discrimination in 
employment in Canada so that the law 
“can be applied where it is needed”. 


Government Employees 

The convention’s government employees 
committee, to which 24 resolutions were 
referred, did not bring its report before the 
delegates. 
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Proposals contained in the 24 resolutions 
ranged from a recommendation that the 
CLC strive to obtain bargaining rights for 
federal civil servants to a suggestion that 
the Congress seek the adoption of the 35- 
hour week for administrative staffs in the 
government service. 

There were specific requests concerning 
prevailing rate employees, firefighters em- 
ployed by the Department of National 
Defence, seamen employed on government 
vessels, and postal employees. Other reso- 
lutions requested a government contribu- 
tion of at least 50 per cent to group 
hospital-medical coverage for civil servants, 
a change in the basis of computing super- 
annuation and dependents’ pensions, the 
adoption of highway post offices, and the 
restoration of twice-daily mail deliveries. 


Education 


The convention education committee was 
unable to present its report to the dele- 
gates because of lack of time. 

In the report, copies of which were dis- 
tributed to the press, the committee said 
it believed that the aim of education in 
the trade union movement was “to create 
a fundamental understanding of our society 
and economy and to train union members 
to carry out their union responsibilities 
more effectively”. 

In place of the 11 resolutions referred 
to it, the committee recommended adoption 
of three substitutes. The first would have 


asked the federal Government to: 


—Give sufficient financial assistance to 
the provinces for education at all levels 
from grade school to university. 

—Call a dominion-provincial conference 
on education. 


—Implement a far-reaching program of 
scholarships. 

—HEstablish advanced technical institutes 
in all major industrial centres. 

—Institute an extension of  teacher- 
training programs and take measures to 
make the teaching profession attractive to 
a sufficient number of men and women 
of the right calibre. It was suggested that 
these measures include “adequate salary 
schedules”. 

—Give financial assistance to a school 
construction program to provide enough 
classrooms. 

The other two substitutes would have: 

—Urged the Congress to move “with 
all possible speed” towards the establish- 
ment of a Trade Union Training College. 

—TInstructed the Congress to provide 
further means of inculeating union members 
with the importance of buying articles that 


bear the union label, and _ patronizing 
services or firms whose employees are 
organized. 


—Instructed the officers of the Congress 
to make certain that a “full, comprehensive 
and objective history of the Canadian 
labour movement is written”. 


—Por igal & Ayers, Winnipeg 


Two Indian trade unionists studying the Canadian labour movement on Colombo Plan 


scholarships yisited the convention before returning to their homes. 


Pictured 


with CLC President Jodoin are Chandara Saikia (left) and Doreswamy Venkatesh. 
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Other Resolutions Adopted 


The convention adopted a resolution 
that, alleging that the Committee ‘for 
Economic Rights and Freedom had been 
established to promote “right-to-work” 
legislation in Canada, called on the CLC 
executive to make an “immediate investi- 
gation into the anti-labour union activities” 
of the Committee and to resist attempts by 
the organization “to lessen or restrict 
labour unions’ rights and freedoms”. 

Other resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention: 

—Pledged support for the campaign of 
farm organizations for parity prices. 

—Urged the Government to establish a 
price support program based on 100 per 
cent of parity on all agricultural products 
produced and consumed in Canada. 

—Asked the Government to barter or 
accept foreign currencies in payment for 
Canadian farm produce. 


Resolutions Left to Executive 


More than half the 425 resolutions sub- 
mitted by affiliated unions had not been 
placed before the delegates when the con- 
vention suddenly adjourned. They were 
referred to the incoming executive. 

In addition to those remaining resolutions 
described in the reports of convention com- 
mittees, there were resolutions among those 
left untouched that would have: 

—Called upon the federal Government to 
strengthen the anti-combines legislation, 
particularly through the lifting of the 
$10,000 maximum fine. 

—Declared the CLC to be in favour of 
“a purely Canadian flag”. 


The decision of his government to set 
up a separate ministry of Labour when 
the Cabinet is reorganized was announced 
by Premier D. L. Campbell of Manitoba in 
his address of welcome to the delegates. 
This had been requested by organized 
labour in the province, he reminded the 


Jobin, 


formerly 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, was 
installed as the province’s first full-time 
Minister of Labour. 


—Required all local, national or interna- 
tional union officials to retire at 65 years 
if they are eligible for an adequate pension. 

—Pressed the Government of Canada “to 
investigate the exhorbitant cost of mor- 
tuary services”. 

—Asked for an investigation into the 
“plight” of the Corps of Commissionaires. 

—Arranged for a yearly meeting of trade 
union leaders to discuss wage and contract 
demands, “with a view to establishing a 
pattern in negotiations”. 


—Sought to have affiliated national and 
international unions require their locals to 
become affiliated with local labour councils 


and provincial federations chartered by 
the CLC. 


The resolutions committee, in its report, 
recommended rejection of a proposal that 
an officer of a provincial federation could 
not hold office in a labour council, or vice 
versa. The resolution would have made 
this rule apply to CLC officers as well. The 
committee’s recommendation was not placed 
before the convention and was not voted on. 


Union Label Trades Department Convention 


At the first convention of the CLC Union 
Label Trades Department since the merger 
of the TLC and CCL, the 124 delegates 
present approved the setting up of an 
Executive Committee consisting of the 
president, the secretary-treasurer and two 
vice presidents. 

This constitutional change was necessary 
in order to overcome the difficulty in 
maintaining communication between the 
Executive Board, the executive and the 
headquarters of the Department that arose 
because conventions are now held only 
every two years. It was pointed out that 
attendance at the Union Label convention 
was dependent upon attendance at the CLC 
Convention, which is held biennially. 


One of the new vice presidents will repre- 
sent the region west of Ontario and the 
other the region east of Ontario. The 
region served by the President has no vice 
president on the Executive Committee. 


The convention was held in Winnipeg on 
April 20, under the chairmanship of Stan 
Clair, President of the Department. In 
his opening remarks Mr. Clair expressed 
the opinion that the union label effectively 
served its purpose with trade unionists and 
with the public generally. 


The Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas B. 
Ward, in his report stated that in the past 
two years the number of affiliated and 
chartered members of the Department had 
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increased by 50 per cent. Mr. Ward pre- 
sented and described the new union label 
directory which will shortly be distributed 
across the country to serve as the basis of 
a buyer’s guide. Compilation of the direc- 
tory had been decided on at the previous 
convention. 

R. C. McCutchan, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, Winnipeg, said that 
a pocket directory which could be carried 
by individual members would have been 
more useful as a buyer’s guide than the 
one prepared, which of necessity would 
have to be kept at local union headquarters. 

The convention approved a_ constitu- 
tional change which authorized local and 
provincial Union Label Leagues and Coun- 
cils to accept as affiliates women’s auxiliaries 
of organizations affiliated with the Union 
Label Trades Department. 


At the election of officers, Stan Clair, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Windsor, 
was re-elected President, and Thomas B. 
Ward, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, 
re-elected Secretary Treasurer. Mrs. Jose- 
phine Hallock, Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Vancouver, and Rene 
Rondou, Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union, Montreal, were named Vice Presi- 
dents. 

The five regional vice presidents elected 
were: Atlantic Provinces—Donald Cudmore, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Moncton; Quebec—David Phillips, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, Montreal; 
Ontario—Saul Fagan, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers, ‘Toronto; Prairies— 
Mrs. Emily Ross, United Garment Workers, 
Edmonton; and British Columbia—David 
Wade, Retail Clerks International Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver. 


9th Meeting, Apprenticeship 


Training Advisory Committee 


Eight provinces will give identical examinations next year in motor 
vehicle repair trade, first step towards co-operative development of 
nation-wide standards of attainment in designated trades, meeting told 


A project, intended to be an exploratory 
step in the direction of co-operatively 
developing nation-wide standards of attain- 
ment in designated trades, was outlined 
at the ninth meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, held in 
Ottawa on April 29 and 30. 

In 1959, for the first time in Canada’s 
history, the eight provinces in Canada 
that have signed apprenticeship agreements 
with the federal Department of Labour will 
give identical examinations for graduating 
apprentices in the motor vehicle repair 
trade. Until this time each province has 
given its own examination to graduating 
apprentices in this trade, with the result 
that the certificates issued were not always 
recognized in all provinces. 

Those apprentices completing their ap- 
prenticeship in the motor vehicle repair 
trade in 1959 who successfully pass the 
examination will be issued with certificates 
attesting to a standard of competence 
which will be recognized by other prov- 
inces. All provinces except Quebee and 
Prince Edward Island have signed appren- 
ticeship agreements with the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, under which the federal 
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Government shares in the financing of 
apprentice training. This examination will 
apply to only one trade, but it was hoped 
that it would pave the way for similar 
arrangements to be made in other trades. 

8. R. Ross, Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Department of Labour, outlined the plan. 
He stated that the British Columbia 
Department of Labour is preparing an 
examination which the Directors of Appren- 
ticeship have recommended for use in a 
country-wide trial of uniform completion 
examinations in the motor vehicle repair 
trade. 

For the past few years efforts to bring 
about recognized standards of competence 
in various trades have started with the 
analysis of several trades. These analyses 
have been prepared by special committees 
of experts as a basis for the standardization 
of training. After completion, each analysis 
has been sent to the various provinces for 
study, comments or approval. Seven trades, 
including the motor vehicle repair trade, 
have been completed to date. The analysis 
of the motor vehicle repair trade has been 
used as a basis for the new standard 
examination. 


Each province will mark its own papers 
according to a key supplied by British 
Columbia so that all marking will be 
standardized. In successive years the final 
examination for apprentices in the motor 
vehicle repair trade will be prepared by 
each province in turn. 

The examination will be of the objective 
type, and copies of it will be in the hands 
of all Directors of Apprenticeship in 
January 1959. 

Three objectives must be sought in the 
examination, the delegates agreed: proof 
of competence as a journeyman, revelation 
of deficiencies in the training of individual 
apprentices in order to show where they 
need extra attention, and testing of the 
quality of instruction and a measure of the 
effectiveness of training. 


Delegates 


Representatives of organized labour, in- 
dustry, and provincial and federal Govern- 
ments interested in apprenticeship and 
vocational training attended the conference, 
held under the chairmanship of Herbert C. 
Nicholls, a Toronto contractor who is 
Chairman of the Canadian Construction 
Association’s apprenticeship committee. 
They were welcomed by Labour Minister 
Michael Starr and Deputy Minister of 
Labour Arthur H. Brown. 

In his brief remarks, Mr, Starr referred 
to a current tendency of many young 
people “to neglect the opportunities offered 
by apprenticeship and to search, instead, 
for highly paid jobs”. He felt it was a 
duty of all concerned to restore public 
faith in apprenticeship as the ideal way 
to learn a trade. He made mention of the 
skilled manpower survey being conducted 
by the Department and the teacher train- 
ing program. He also complimented the 
Committee on the valuable work it is 
doing. 

Plans for strengthening the Committee 
through conferring on it greater independ- 
ence and responsibility were outlined by 
Deputy Labour Minister A. H. Brown. 

Mr. Brown spoke at length on the 
impending retirement of A. W. Craw- 
ford, Director, Vocational Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, citing the more 
than 40 years of valuable service he had 
given to vocational training. He noted 
that Mr. Crawford would be succeeded 
in the post by C. R. Ford, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Branch, 


Apprenticeship Training 


Standardization of apprenticeship train- 
ing and certificates of qualification were 
discussed at length by the delegates, and 


there was general agreement that organized 
apprenticeship, which combines classroom 
training with on-the-job training, is still 
the most effective means of producing 
skilled tradesmen. 

In a discussion on the advantages and 
disadvantages of pre-apprentice and pre- 
employment training, some delegates felt 
that pre-employment training in a school 
or other centre provides a better method 
of selecting apprentices, and that boys with 
such training were more acceptable to em- 
ployers. Such training also gave trainees 
a chance to test a trade and see whether 
or not they like it or are adapted to it. 

The system also had some disadvantages: 
training classes are more expensive and 
apprentices are not able to earn any money 
during the classroom phase of training; 
and there is difficulty in deciding the 
credits that should be allowed for such 
training. 

Dropouts from Classes 

Dropouts from classes were discussed. 
8. R. Ross felt some of these resulted from 
apprentices’ being placed with journeymen 
not capable of teaching properly, or who 
had some trait unpleasant to the appren- 
tice. 

L. J. Sparrow, Supervisor of Appren- 
tices, Canadian General Electric Company, 
pointed out that some journeymen engaged 
in training apprentices are employed at 
piece-work, and manufacturers should make 
concessions in such cases so the men could 
instruct without loss to themselves. 

Herbert Cocker, Vice President of McKay- 
Cocker Construction Limited, was quick 
to endorse a suggestion in a report made 
by S. R. Ross to the effect that the Cana-, 
dian Construction Association might now 
like to do something for apprentices similar 
to its offer of scholarships for engineers. 
The matter will be considered. 

Specialization 

Specialization in trades brought out 
opinions for and against the trend. G. H. 
Simmons, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Ontario Department of Labour, and J. P. 
White, Director of Apprenticeship, Alberta 
Department of Labour, were opposed to 
any suggestion that certification be given 
to workers trained in only one phase of a 
trade because such a practice would destroy 
the skilled trades. 

They thought that, as in the medical 
profession, where the student must qualify 
as an M.D. before specializing as a sur- 
geon or psychiatrist, trades trainees should 
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pass through the broad basic training of 
apprenticeship before narrowing their efforts 
to engaging in a single field. 

L. J. Sparrow pointed out that we are 
facing an age of specialization whether we 
like it or not, particularly in manufacturing, 
and noted that with increasing competition 
in industry, costs involved make it impos- 
sible to train an apprentice fully in order 
to qualify him in a single line of work. 

A. W. Crawford emphasized that regard- 
less of opinions on specialization it was a 
growing trend and consequently could not 
be ignored. A shop full of specialists will 
not be a suitable place to give young people 
all-round: training necessary for appren- 
tices and that serious consideration must be 
given to finding practical means to provide 
such training. 

The Chairman, Herbert Nicholls, urged 
all members of the Committee to give 
serious consideration to the problems aris- 
ing out of specialization in some trades. 


Other Reports 


The delegates were given a brief descrip- * 


tion of apprenticeship training in West 
Germany. As an indication of the import- 


ance to Canada of apprenticeship training 
in West Germany, it was pointed out that 
during 1956, Canada received from that 
country: 595 bricklayers, 676 carpenters, 
368 electricians, 369 painters, 42 plasterers, 
228 plumbers, 58 sheetmetal workers and 
384 motor vehicle repairmen. Apprentice 
training in West Germany consists of five 
eight-hour days a week of on-the-job train- 
ing, plus eight hours a week in school for 
every apprentice. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, and Philip Cohen of the 
same Branch reported and commented on 
progress in three divisions of the Survey 
of Skilled Manpower. 

In this latter connection, Dr. G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said that the committee working 
on the survey was considering examination 
of some of the building trades, and he 
would be interested in having some advice 
from the Apprenticeship Training Advisory 
Committee about which trades should be 
examined, methods of conducting the 
examination and presentation of results 
obtained. 


Canadian Construction Association 
Submits Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Points out that federal Government has great influence on construction 
industry's operations and that any sizeable reduction in its volume 
affects not only the industry itself but also the general public 


Three quarters of the resolutions and 
statements adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion were addressed, at least in part, to 
the federal Government, indicating “the 
great influence that it has on the industry’s 
operations,” it is noted in the group’s 
annual brief submitted to the federal 
Cabinet on May 8. 


“This influence is not only direct through 
expenditures on worthwhile public projects, 
but also indirect through legislation and 
decisions which affect the larger volume of 
‘private works’.” 

The brief notes that so much of the 
Canadian economy relies on the country’s 
construction programs that any sizeable 
reduction in its volume “not only affects 


the industry itself, but also the general 
public”. 
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In the years since the Second World 
War a new record in the physical construc- 
tion volume has been created in each con- 
secutive year, the brief asserts, and adds: 
“The recent ‘Investment Forecast’ issued 
by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce indicates that the 1958 volume will 
amount to approximately $7.1 billion. In 
terms of employment this program will 
require more than 600,000 Canadians in 
construction operations and will give em- 
ployment to an even greater number of 
people in manufacturing, transporting and 
merchandising the $34 billions of materials 
and equipment required.” 

It was emphasized in the 1958 brief that 
in previous years the OCA submissions to 
the Government had stressed that the 
original intent of the National Housing 
Act—enabling people with modest incomes 


to own their own homes—was not being 
realized. In this connection, CCA suggests 
that it should sponsor a high-level ‘con- 
ference with representation from the Govy- 
ernment, finance, research and the design 
professions to discuss ways and means of 
increasing the opportunities for the under- 
$5,000-a-year group to obtain improved 
housing, with emphasis on home ownership 

“The development of a home-ownership 
market for those with modest incomes is 
not only very desirable in the social sense, 
but will also be one of the main factors 
in the maintenance of a high volume of 
residential construction, which in itself is so 
important to the Canadian economy,” the 
CCA suggests. 


In labour matters, the CCA brief notes 
that the Association “would like to record 
again its appreciation” of the efforts of 
the federal Department of Labour to 
expand the apprenticeship and vocational 
training program and to increase the volume 
of wintertime construction and employ- 
ment. 


“The Association has noted increasing 
interest in apprenticeship and related types 
of training by members of the industry 
and is optimistic concerning further expan- 
sion in this training program. The CCA 
has also continued to stress the special 
responsibility of employers in assisting in 
our industrial education programs, both in 
the provision of opportunities for on-site 
training and assistance to our schools...” 


Problems have arisen in recent times in 
connection with the schedules of wage rates 
and hours of labour included in the tendering 
documents for federal projects. In many 
cases these provisions have conflicted with 
provincial requirements. Then again, these 
schedules may be replaced by new schedules 
during the life of the contract and there 
have been a number of occasions when 
revised lists have been issued even before 
work on the project has commenced. No 
compensation is allowed to contractors for 
the extra costs involved. While members of 
the Association support the view that fair 
working conditions should be required on 


all federal projects, the arbitrary and unfair 
fashion in which they have at times been 
established is in the Association’s opinion 
unwarranted in the light of the “prepon- 
derant” local rates and normal work-weeks. 
Agreement by the Department to give 
advance warning of intentions to increase 
wage rates in “fair wage” schedules above 
those normally paid in the area is noted 
but we recommend that the schedules adhere 
to prevailing rates, hours of work and con- 
ditions of labour that are in effect in the 
locality concerned at the time of the award- 
ing of the contract or as later established 
by negotiation. Consultation with employers 
concerning proposed schedule amendments on 
long-term jobs in unorganized areas is 
respectfully requested. 


Concluding its remarks on labour matters, 
the CCA notes in its brief that “the 
Association and its affiliates have been 
active in recent months in submitting 
detailed briefs concerning provincial labour 
relations legislation, under whose jurisdic- 
tion falls most of the construction opera- 
tions in the country. 

“This activity has served to delay the 
presentation of a brief in response to the 
federal Minister of Labour’s (Hon. Michael 
Starr) invitation to submit recommended 
changes to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Labour 
and Conciliation Act (federal Labour 
Code). It is believed that the outcome 
of the reviews and hearings on the provin- 
cial level will be helpful in preparing our 
brief on the federal Labour Code...” 

It was also noted in the brief that it is 
essential that joint action by federal and 
provincial governments in Canada’s road- 
building programs continue on a permanent 
basis. 

Pointing out that both CLC and CCCL 
construction union representatives sit down 
side by side during labour-management 
meetings in Montreal, the CCA urged 
re-establishment of the National Joint 
Conference Board, giving representation on 
a national basis to construction trade 
unions. 


U.S. Unions Not Opposed to Technological Change—AFL-ClO 


US. unions are not opposed to technological improvements. Rather, they co-operate 
with management efforts in this area, according to the AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining 


Report for April and May. 


The unions, however, want workers to get wage increases to provide a fair share 
of the benefits of increased technology; are concerned about how technological change 
is introduced; want management-union consideration of possible adverse effects of 
automation on workers; believe management has a “positive responsibility” to soften 
the impact of new technological methods on its workers. 
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Railway Brotherhoods Submit Brief 


National Legislative Committee requests increased old age pensions, 
higher family allowances and improved unemployment insurance benefits 


Increased pensions for the aged, higher 
family allowances and better benefits for 
the unemployed were among requests made 
by the National Legislative Committee of 
the International Railway Brotherhoods in 
a brief submitted to the Government 
May 1. 

The press was not permitted to attend 
the presentation but it was learned later 
that the delegation was pleased with the 
“fine reception” it received. 

The brief commended the Government 
for its 1957 amendments to the Old Age 
Security Act and the Old Age Assistance 
Act, but indicated its sponsors felt that 
further amendments were necessary to pro- 
vide still greater assistance. The Old Age 
Security Act should be amended to provide 
a pension of $65 monthly at age 65, and the 
Old Age Assistance Act should be amended 
to provide an allowance of $65 monthly, 
with the age requirement for women 
lowered to age 60, the brief urged. 

A new scale of family allowances was 
suggested as follows: 

$10 for each child under six years of age. 

$11 for each child over six and under 10 
years of age. 

$12 for each child over 10 and under 13 
years of age. 

$13 for each child over 13 and under 
16 years of age, which payment should 
continue up to 18 years of age for a child 
who is attending school. 

The Brotherhood, in its brief, com- 
mended the Government for extending 
benefits of the Unemployment Assistance 
Act during the last session of Parliament, 
but contended that the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund had reached a point where 
still greater benefits should be given, and 
suggested further amendments to provide: 


(i) Maximum benefits of at least two 
thirds of the former earnings; 

(ii) The elimination of the waiting 
period; 

(iii) Union workers who refuse to cross 
another union’s picket lines be not 
disqualified for benefits; 

(iv) Coverage of insured workers who are 
unemployed because of illness. 


It was suggested in the brief that dis- 
abled persons be given $65 a month instead 
of $55, and that the qualifying age be 
reduced from 18 years to 16. The Brother- 
hood viewed “with alarm” the reluctance 
of employers to take on workers between 
the ages of 40 and 65. The Brotherhood 
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was pleased to note that in his Labour 
Day message, Labour Minister Starr recog- 
nized the importance of rehabilitation and 
employment of the disabled. 

The Committee believed that the Immi- 
gration Act should receive general revision 
and its administration altered. The most 
important administrative change suggested 
was that the administration be placed 
under the Minister of Labour because the 
Department of Labour is “the best informed 
department as to the needs for additional 
labour forces in the country” and there- 
fore best able to decide how many immi- 
grants should be admitted. 

The brief also recommended: 

Tax exemptions of $1,500 for single and 
$3,000 for married persons; formation by 
the Government of a tripartite committee 
to study automation; elimination and pro- 
tection of level crossings; continuation of 
the public ownership and government con- 
trol of radio broadcasting and telecasting 
under the trusteeship of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

It was noted that in response to an 
invitation from the Minister of Labour, a 
separate submission had been made to his 
Department suggesting revisions to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, because it had been found upon 
close examination that “due to peculiar 
conditions applicable to the railway indus- 
try, the present Act is not wholly adequate, 
and the need for specific legislation is 
apparent”. 

In conclusion, the brief urged that all 
governments should recognize the prin- 
ciple of appointing a labour representative 
to public bodies, boards and commissions, 
since “surely there is no other person 
more familiar with the needs and views 
of the worker than his elected representa- 
tive in the trade union movement...” 

The delegation consisted of A. H. Balch, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Chair- 
man of the National Legislative Commit- 
tee; H. E. Campbell, Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Committee Secretary; A. A. 
Hutchinson, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Vice Chairman of Committee; J. G. Me- 
Lean, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; J. A. Huneault, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees; 
and H. A. Stockdale, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 


3rd Annual Labour-Management Conference 


“Union-Management Agreements” discussion topic at this year’s meeting, 
sponsored by McGill University, Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, Quebec Federation of Labour, and Montreal Board of Trade 


Pitfalls that develop in union-manage- 
ment agreements, and steps that can be 
taken to guard against them, were discussed 
by labour, management and _ university 
representatives attending the Third Annual 
Labour-Management Conference, held at 
the Mount Royal Chalet, Montreal, on 
May 14. Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, acted as general chairman for the 
Conference. 

The Conference, which has been attract- 
ing some 400 delegates each year since it 
was started, is sponsored by the Industrial 
Relations Centre of McGill University, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, the Quebec Federation of La- 
bour and the Montreal Board of Trade. 

Union and management objectives in 
agreements were outlined, from a personal 
point of view, by Gérard Picard, President 
of the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, and Mare Robert, Sylvania 
Electric (Canada) Limited, speaking for 
Management. 

In his short address, Mr. Picard drew 
attention to the benefits that Labour has 
acquired through legislation that it has suc- 
ceeded in having established down through 
the years, and noted that Labour continues 
to seek the same things as always, a fair 
share of the benefits available. 

Mr. Robert felt that the objectives of 
Management and Labour are still not 
clearly enough defined in agreements; 
Management would like to see less elas- 
ticity in contracts so that it could have 
greater scope in predicting future business. 

New complications are always develop- 
ing in the labour-management field, Mr. 
Robert concluded, and “a lot of soul- 
searching still will be required” to bring 
final peace to both groups. 

Discussion of “Pitfalls and Safeguards in 
Agreement Writing” took the form of a 
panel discussion with Ted Goldberg, United 
Steelworkers of America; Bruce MacGregor, 
Du Pont of Canada (1956) Limited; and 
Jean-Real Cardin of the University of 
Montreal acting as panelists. Clifford Cheas- 
ley of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Montreal Board of Trade acted 
as chairman, replacing Roger Chartier of 
Laval University, who was unable to attend 
the conference due to illness. 

Some of the factors that cause good 
agreements to “go sour” were brought out 


by the panelists as follows: too much 
hurrying to get an agreement signed; loose 
wording that will be interpreted differently 
by two or more persons; agreements that 
are good when reached orally and then 
spoiled by faulty wording when set down 
on paper; lack of clarity in specifying the 
specific rights of Management and Labour; 
insufficient explanation of what exactly is 
meant by a term like seniority, or what 
exactly is intended in connection with 
statutory holidays—who should be paid on 
such occasions, how much and what for; 
insufficient definition of what exactly is 
meant by rules and discipline and whether 
or not they are part of the agreement or 
not; and use of ambiguous terms, such as 
supplementary unemployment benefit plan. 

The panel agreed that probably one of 
the most important phases of any agree- 
ment was the administration of it—how 
the words in it are interpreted when it 
comes up for analyzing and discussion at a 
grievance meeting or otherwise. 

The afternoon session of the Conference 
was devoted to staging a mock “Grievance 
Committee Meeting” which, although it 
brought many a chuckle from the floor, 
served seriously to point up some of the 
many pitfalls that can develop when “a 
good working agreement goes sour”. Par- 
ticipating in the series of skits were: Ken 
DeWitt, International Association of Machi- 
nists; Georges Payette, United Textile 
Workers of America; William (Bill) Black, 
Sperry Gyroscope of Canada; and T. J. 
Metayer of Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited. Prof. H. D. Woods was chairman. 

Roger Provost, Montreal City Councillor 
and President of the Quebec Federation of 
Labour, acting on behalf of the Mayor of 
Montreal, Sarto Fournier, welcomed dele- 
gates to the Conference and the City of 
Montreal. In his opening remarks he 
introduced Gordon G. Cushing, recently 
appointed Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

Mr. Provost, pointing out that labour- 
management-university conferences, such 
as the one in Montreal, are rapidly gaining 
acceptance across Canada, said he was 
happy that his city had played a leading 
part in originating such conferences. 

“The more often university people can 
meet with Labour and Management to dis- 
cuss mutual interests, the better it will be 
for all Canadians,’ said Mr. Provost. 
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16th Annual Conference of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto 


"Personnel in Perspective” is theme of two-day meeting attended by 
more than 700 personnel officers and management executives. Panels 
discuss labour relations, and new popularity of profit-sharing plans 


“Personnel in Perspective” was the theme 
of the 16th Annual Conference of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto, April 17 
and 18. More than 700 personnel and 
other management executives from across 
Canada, and representatives from the 
United States and England took part in the 
two-day conference. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
officially opened the conference. He said 
the National Employment Service had an 
important job to do, and asked the 
co-operation of industry in making this 
work effective. 


Labour Relations 


Labour relations problems had “no pat 
or universally accepted solutions,” said 
C. C. Beldon, Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors Services, Inc., who was chairman of 
the labour relations panel. 

He pointed out that labour relations 
were affected by six major and unpre- 
dictable factors: government, employees, 
management, unions, public opinion and 
economics. Business or industrial climate 
at the time of labour-management discus- 
sions will effect the outcome, he said. 

Panel members were: E. R.Complin, Em- 
ployee Relations Manager, Dupont Com- 
pany of Canada; C. B. C. Scott, Assistant 
General Manager, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario; H. Taylor, Vice 
President, Industrial Relations, Union Car- 
bide Canada Limited; and Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director, Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, McGill University. 

Labour legislation was emphasized by the 
panel. It was noted that legal terminology 
was sometimes misinterpreted and at times 
abused. The suggestion was made that it 
was not always feasible to look to legisla- 
tion for an immediate remedy, but rather, 
on occasions, to face the situation in the 
light of existing facts. 

Communications were also discussed by 
the labour relations panel with particular 
reference to keeping employees informed 
during negotiations. This, some thought, 
depended entirely on circumstances. 

The employee, the panel noted, had 
every right to hear both the union’s and 
the company’s side of a question. Con- 
tinuous communications efforts help to pre- 
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vent misunderstandings, and now in the 
present rapid adjustment period they are 
more necessary than ever. 

The correction of a misleading statement 
was only part of what is meant by ‘“‘com- 
munications”. It included an understanding 
of what might have prompted such a state- 
ment. Could it have been misinformation, 
a form of “fishing”, or for other reasons? 


Lt.-Col. Lyndall F. Urwick 


Morale is the most important thing 
towards getting a group to work together. 
This was the opinion of Lt. Col. Lyndall 
F. Urwick, British management consultant, 


in his address entitled “The Personnel 
Function—Its Correct Place in the Organi- 
zation”. 


Col. Urwick said morale was not a func- 
tion of doing things for people materially. 
“Morale is primarily a function of the 
effectiveness with which people are stimu- 
lated to do something together. It is a 
lifting of the spirit, not a coddling of the 
flesh.” 

Morale, he said, depended on belief in 
purpose, confidence in leadership, and 
individual dignity found in job satisfaction. 


Melvin H. Baker 


The beginning of a new industrial 
revolution was seen by Melvin H. Baker, 
Chairman of the Board, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo, when he spoke to the 
conference on “The Coming Industrial 
Revolution”. 

The seeds of this revolution had been 
planted by thousands of scientists working 
in industrial research laboratories, Mr. Baker 
said. The harvest would come, he stated, 
“drastically changing the products we 
manufacture and many currently accepted 
methods of production, marketing and 
management techniques”. 

The new industrial revolution would be 
in full swing by 1960, Mr. Baker forecast. 
By 1970, he said, present products and 
methods would seem “outdated as those 
of the ‘sweat shop’ era now appear to us”. 

Automation had already started to grow 
above the ground and private, industrial 
and commercial use of atomic power was 
assured in the near future, Mr. Baker said. 


Peter F. Drucker 


A management consultant and Professor 
of Management at New York University, 
Peter F. Drucker, saw in the next few 
years rapid, dangerous and exciting change 
in industry. 

He criticized the role of many skilled 
personnel people. He said they were “just 
plain too busy” with unimportant functions. 

Personnel people, Mr. Drucker suggested, 
should be educators, guides and makers 
of the future. “Management is their con- 
stituency, but what do they do?—a lot 
of things that should not be done by 
people who have this grave responsibility.” 

The personnel field, Mr. Drucker said, 
was no longer mainly concerned with prob- 
lems such as immigrants who cut metal or 
fitted pieces. Half of today’s work force 
had high school education and more peo- 
ple were being paid to work with their 
knowledge. 

Distribution of goods and _ services 
involved 60 per cent of the working force 
in the United States. “Yet,” Mr. Drucker 
said, “our entire personnel policy, including 
wage rates, is based almost entirely on 
manufacturing standards,” This, he said, 
was the number one economic problem in 
the United States. 


Presidents’ Panel 


Four company presidents and a manage- 
ment consultant formed a panel called the 
“President’s Viewpoint”. 

The panel discussed the question: What 
are the prospects of increased popularity 
for profit-sharing plans? 

Col. Lyndall F. Urwick, Joint Chairman, 
Urwick Currie Ltd., said he believed profit- 


sharing didn’t mean a great deal to 
employees. The main function of profit- 
sharing plans was to give employees a sense 
of participation. This could be done by 
employee councils, he said. These councils 
would deal with matters within the em- 
ployee interest, such as how the cafeteria 
was run, and in this manner satisfy a desire 
to participate. 

Col. Urwick also suggested that profit- 
sharing take the form of a trust fund; 
participation would come from seeing this 
fund grow. 

C. A. Pollock, President, Dominion Elec- 
trohome Industries Ltd., disagreed with 
Col. Urwick. “If an employee helps make 
a profit he should share it,” he said, “at 
least in the form of profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans.” 

Incentive plans were preferred to profit- 
sharing by W. H. Palm, President, Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co. of Canada Ltd. He 
pointed out that there was always the 
possibility of loss as well as profit. If the 
employee was not willing to participate in 
a loss as well as profit. If the employee 
was not willing to participate in a loss, 
serious labour disputes could result. 

Greater employee ownership of the com- 
pany rather than profit-sharing, was the 
view of W. H. Rea, President, Canadian 
Oil Companies Ltd. Mr. Rea said there 
was a growing need for capital, most of 
which must come from the company. He 
asked: If, with profit-sharing, should the 
money be paid out to the employees or 
credited to the employee and kept within 
the company? 

An answer suggested by Mr. Pollock was 
that employees might use profit-sharing 
money to purchase company stock. 


Interim Report of Ontario Select 


Committee on Labour Relations 


Main recommendations among the more than 500 submitted in 70 briefs 


are summarized in report 


The Ontario Legislature’s Select Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations, after receiving 
and considering 70 submissions during the 
first year of its existence, has issued an 
interim report summarizing the main 
recommendations presented. The Commit- 
tee also requested that its life be extended. 


The Committee held its first meeting 
April 17, 1957. Its interim report was 
dated March 25, 1958. 


issued at end of Committee’s first year 


(The day after the report was issued, 
Premier Frost announced that the Com- 
mittee would be reconstituted; hearings 
have already resumed.) 

Some of the main recommendations sub- 
mitted to the Committee were: 

Certification should be granted if a 
majority of those voting vote in favour 
of an applicant union, instead of a majority 
of those eligible to vote, as at present. 
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The conciliation process takes too long. 
It could be shortened by placing a time 
limit of from 60 to 90 days on the period 
which the whole process may occupy, and 
by eliminating entirely the conciliation 
board step. 

All disputes during the term of an agree- 
ment should be subject to arbitration or, 
alternatively, strikes should be made legal 
in the case of disputes which are not 
arbitrable. 

Jurisdictional disputes should be made 
subject to arbitration. 

Legislation should be enacted to make 
arbitration awards enforceable. 


The Labour Relations Act should apply 
to employees of the Crown; and Section 
78 of the Act, which allows municipalities 
to remove their employees from the scope 
of the Act, should be deleted. 

The refusal of an employer to bargain 
during a strike should be listed as an unfair 
labour practice. 

Sympathy strikes, organizational picket- 
ing, picketing in secondary boycotts, and 


jurisdictional picketing should be _ pro- 
hibited. 


An employer should be required to grant 
a voluntary check-off if the employees vote 
for it. 

Unions should be required to file finan- 
cial statements. 

Hospital employees and certain profes- 
sional people should be exempt from the 
Act. 

Unions should be licensed and be made 
subject to suit, the Rights of Labour Act 
should be repealed, the Labour Relations 
Board should issue “cease and desist” 
orders, and decisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board should be subject to appeal. 

All illegal and criminal acts should be 
vigorously prosecuted by the Crown, and 
heavier penalties should be provided for 
violations of the Act. 

The report stated that altogether the 
Committee had received and considered 70 
briefs and submissions containing more 
than 500 suggestions and recommendations 
for amendments, deletions, and additions 
to the Labour Relations Act. These sub- 
missions came from a large number of 
labour organizations, employers’ organiza- 
tions and employing companies, some other 
organizations, and from private individuals. 


Successful Rehabilitation—VII 


Seventh in series of articles describing the success in rehabilitation 
that can be achieved through co-ordination of services in a community 


Written by R.C.Lukey, Ontario Regional 
Public Relations Officer, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, this is the seventh 
in a series that describes the success in 
rehabilitation that can be achieved through 
co-ordination of rehabilitation services 
throughout a community and that illus- 
trates that the particular demands of any 
job—the unique combination of skill, apti- 
tudes and attitude required in the worker— 
can often be met by a disabled worker 
through the precise matching of the person 
to the job. 


A Cree Indian boy suffered from not one 
but four major physical disabilities: he 
was born with crossed eyes; at the age of 
nine he was found to be suffering from a 
congenitally enlarged heart; when he was 
eleven, it was discovered he had contracted 
pulmonary tuberculosis; and, during treat- 
ment in a sanatorium, he was afflicted with 
polio. 

The polio affected his lower limbs, so that 
he had to wear leg braces and use a cane to 
get about. He spent nine years in the 
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sanatorium, where the treatment succeeded 
in arresting his tuberculosis, but the long 
stay in hospital left him a bewildered youth, 
almost completely dependent on others for 
his sustenance. 

The young Indian from Northern Ontario, 
whose very existence depended upon his 
ability to wrest his livelihood from the soil, 
woods, rivers and lakes, was by this time 
totally demoralized. 

Efforts were made by case workers and 
occupational therapists to awaken in him 
an interest in some occupation that would 
not put too many demands on his frail 
physique. 

Little success was achieved in interesting 
the boy in either clerical work or watch- 
making. His lack of drive or motivation 
and little or no apparent interest in self- 
improvement made his case a difficult one. 
He was ready for discharge from the sana- 
torium without any desire to assume respon- 
sibility for his own well-being. 

The boy was eventually discharged to 
the care of a welfare officer of the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of 


Citizenship and Immigration. Faced with 
the problem of developing a satisfactory 
vocation program for the boy, the offi- 
cial introduced the lad to the Ottawa 
Neighborhood Services organization, which 
operates a sheltered workshop where dis- 
abled persons are given an opportunity 
to develop latent skills and learn new 
trades. 

The Neighborhood Services workers found 
that the trade of shoe-repairing held an 
attraction for the boy that proved to be a 
real and sustained interest. In seven short 
months Neighborhood Services were able 
to certify him as fully competent repairer 
of boots and shoes. 

Now ready to enter regular employment, 
he made application for employment 
through the Ottawa office of the National 
Employment Service. He was interviewed 
and registered by a Special Placement 
Officer, who, in addition to the information 
obtained at the interview, was provided 
with a complete history of the case from 
the sanatorium and the Neighborhood 
Services. 

The boy’s crippled appearance, together 
with his defective vision, were hardly 
assets when he presented himself to pros- 
pective employers. In addition there was 
the fear some people have of association 
with an “arrested” T.B. ex-patient. His 
heart ailment also ruled out any employ- 
ment involving undue physical or mental 
exertion. 


His new approach to his own problem, 
however, and his cheerful acceptance of 
his handicaps gave him some valuable 
assets to bring to his job-finding project. 
He was now a boy of courage and charac- 
ter. His morale was now of the highest 
order. Neighborhood Services were able 
to testify as to his integrity and com- 
petence. 

The Special Placement Officer was able 
to quickly narrow the field of potential 
employment. He was able to show that 
hiring this or any other handicapped 
worker was not a matter of an employer’s 
satisfying his social conscience but was 
an opportunity of hiring a skilled and 
diligent employee whose record of absen- 
teeism and tardiness compared very favour- 
ably with the best of his fellows who were 
without handicap. 

There were many disappointments before 
the right vacancy was uncovered. But 
finally the young Indian was placed with 
a local shoe-repairer. 

This brought a great deal of satisfaction 
and pleasure to a lot of people: the young 
Cree himself, the Welfare Officer of the 
Indian Affairs Branch, the Ottawa Neigh- 
borhood Services, and the NES Special 
Placement Officer. Also pointed up was 
the very high degree of co-operation and 
dedication of all agencies concerned. 

The handicapped Indian at last report 
is still happily and well employed. His 
employer has been so pleased with his 
work and application that he has already 
given him a substantial increase in wages. 


Skilled Tradesmen Seeking Separation from UAW 


Last month the United States National 
Labor Relations Board took the unpre- 
cedented step of going to Detroit to hold 
a two-day hearing on petitions received 
from skilled tradesmen in the automobile 
industry, who were asking to be separated 
from the United Automobile Workers. 

The “Big Three” companies of the indus- 
try were in the unusual position of being on 
the same side as the UAW on the question 
in dispute. The union was naturally 
opposed to the petitions of its skilled 
members, and the companies also opposed 
them for the reason that they—the com- 
panies—would prefer to deal with one 
bargaining agent. 

The UAW have been having trouble with 
skilled workers since the signing of the 1955 
contracts, in which supplementary unem- 


ployed insurance benefits—of little value to 
skilled workers who were seldom Jaid off— 
were granted by the companies instead of 
additional wage increases. 

Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
recognizing the discontent of the skilled 
workers, tried to allay them by offering a 
number of concessions, including special 
representation on bargaining committees, 
and separate supplementary contracts for 
the skilled trades, to be voted on separately 
by the workers affected. 

Notwithstanding these concessions the dis- 
satisfaction has continued, and several other 
unions have been recruiting members from 
the UAW. These unions have submitted 
nearly 100 petitions for separate recogni- 
tion, and it was to hear these petitions 
that the NLRB decided to go to Detroit. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Employment of Handicapped in U.K. 


Less than 6 per cent of 750,000 registered handicapped in Britain are 
unemployed, as a result of efforts of Labour Ministry's Disablement 
Resettlement Service and Remploy Ltd., a non-profit making company 


In April 1957, less than 6 per cent of 
the 750,000 persons in Britain who are 
registered as handicapped were unemployed, 
as a result of the efforts of the Disablement 
Resettlement Service, administered by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
and mnon-profit-making company called 
Remploy Limited. 

The Government helps the handicapped 
by providing vocational guidance; helping 
to place disabled people in ordinary com- 
petitive employment (all employers of 20 
or more persons are required by law to 
employ a quota—3 per cent—of registered 
disabled persons); and by providing an 
industrial rehabilitation and vocational 
training service. 

Remploy provides work for those persons 
who are so severely disabled as to be 
unlikely to obtain work except under 
special conditions. 

Directors for Remploy are appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour, while the funds 
for capital development of the company 
and operational costs are provided by the 
Ministry. 

Remploy has powers to provide special 
factories and workshops, hostel accom- 
modation and facilities for persons working 
at home. It operates 91 factories in Bri- 
sain and employs 6,200 severely disabled 
persons, including 140 homeworkers. 

More than one third of the factories are 
2sngaged in woodwork, and the rest in a 
variety of light industries, including the 
manufacture of electrical components. 

* * * 


Four handicapped men are associated, 
profitably, in one of Canada’s most unusual 
trade union contracts, which covers two 
employees working for two co-owners of 
a Vancouver business. 

The two employees are members of Local 
351, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and work in wheelchairs because their 
legs are paralyzed; their two employers 
both have paralyzed arms. 

The firm started operations last Decem- 
ber 10, when it received a contract to check 
and repair lifejackets used on planes. 

The contract with the Teamsters resulted 
from difficulties the firm was having in 
getting new business. It was a non-union 
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shop. Now it is progressing favourably, 
providing work and livelihood for four 
individuals. 

* * * 


Preparations are being made for the first 
Pacific Rehabilitation Conference, which is 
to be held at Sydney, Australia, November 
10 to 14. 

The Conference will concentrate on fun- 
damentals of the maximum rehabilitation 
process and consider recent advances in 
medical techniques, hospital care, social 
work, education, vocational training and 
employment of the disabled. 

Following the five-day meeting, many of 
the delegates will travel to Tokyo to attend 
the International Conference on Social 
Work, beginning November 30. 

Conference information is available from 
Miss Garside, Pan-Pacific Conference, 136 
Chalmers Street, Sydney, Australia. 

* * * 


The first executive meeting, to elect an 
administrative council for the Montmagny 
Society for the Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped, was held recently. 

Dr. Lomer Lemieux was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. J. Charles Darveau, first vice 
president; Herve Gauvin, second vice presi- 
dent; Robert Daveluy, secretary; Andre 
Corriveau, treasurer. 

The new society proposes to co-operate 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled in the 
counties of Montmagny and L’Islet, Quebec, 
either by providing treatment in the Que- 
bec Rehabilitation Clinic or by making 
available appropriate local services. 

* * * 


A grant of $2,500 from the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation to help the Ontario 
Epilepsy Association finance its operations 
has been announced by Royd E. Beamish 
of Toronto, Vice President of the Associa- 
tion. 

A relatively new organization, devoted 
to the 30,000 epileptics in Ontario, the 
Association is in the process of forming 
chapters in various cities across the proy- 
ince. It will attempt to demonstrate to 
the public that epileptics are fully capable 
of accepting normal employment in many 
fields of business and industry. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Women Engineers 


Survey by University of Toronto student indicates that most companies 
would hire women engineers if they were available; but prejudice and 


tradition still exist. 


A small survey by a student in the 
Department of Engineering and Business, 
University of Toronto, indicated that most 
industrial concerns would hire women engi- 
neers if they were available. 

The survey was made by Diane Halla- 
more for her thesis, “The Future Role of 
the American Women in Engineering,” a 
digest of which appeared in the Financial 
Post. 

Seventy-five questionnaires were sent out, 
55 to Canadian companies, 19 to United 
States firms and one to a British company. 
Of the 33 replies received, 26 were from 
Canadian companies engaged in the air- 
craft, automobile, chemical, electrical and 
electronic equipment, heavy machinery, 
light metal, mining, petroleum, railway 
and steel industries as well as from con- 
sulting engineering firms. 

Twenty-four of the replying firms said 
they would hire women as engineers if 
they were available. Eight of them replied 
with an enthusiastic “yes”. 

Twelve of the firms responded with a sim- 
ple “yes”; four responded with a reserved 
“ves”. Five of the companies said they 
would not hire women. 

Miss Hallamore’s conclusion: “Despite 
the apparent acceptance of women in engi- 
neering, prejudice and tradition are still 
existent.” 

* * * 

A class of 21 girls, including 15 Indians 
and two Eskimos, from Aklavik and Fort 
McPherson in the Northwest Territories, 
recently completed a course in Food Service 
at the Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art in Calgary. 

The girls were being trained to fill posts 
in Aklavik as waitresses, as part of the 
vocational training program of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 

Most of the girls who completed the 
course have obtained employment with a 
construction firm in Aklavik, and the 
firm reports it is well satisfied with their 
services. 

* * * 

In order to maintain and improve the 
status of domestic help in the United 
Kingdom, a number of schools are operated 


Alberta 


institute conducts food service course 


for the purpose of educating women for 
the occupation. 

Schools are operated at Harrow, England; 
Swansea, Wales; and one in Scotland by 
the National Institute of Housekeepers, 
which works in close co-operation with the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
the Ministry of Education, the Scottish 
Education Department, the Ministry of 
Health, the Department of Health for 
Scotland and the Home Office. 


A primary aim of the Institute is to 
encourage women to take up domestic 
services as a profession, and to properly 
fit them for the task. Candidates who take 
the courses and pass examinations are 
granted a diploma of proficiency. 

The curriculum of the schools includes 
house management, health education, first 
aid, home nursing, cooking, home laundry 
work, needlework, simple dressmaking, social 
studies and English. 

During the years since its founding, in 
1946, the Institute’s work has expanded 
beyond the field of domestic employment, 
being a recognized authority now on 
domestic work in institutions as well as 
in private homes. 

The Institute has set up a Daily House- 
workers Service in 11 centres to provide 
skilled domestic help for householders who 
do not need full-time assistance and to pro- 
vide non-resident employment for women 
on a full-time or part-time basis. The 
worker is paid a guaranteed weekly wage 
by the Institute; the householder pays a 
service charge for each hour of work plus 
a small travelling charge, which is pooled 
to cover travelling expenses of the House- 
worker, 

* * * 

Women of the future, says Mrs. Alice 
K. Leopold, Assistant to the U.S. Secretary 
of Labor, not only will perform their 
traditional role of homemakers and mothers 
but will play extremely active parts in 
the economic and social affairs of their 
countries. 

Indications are that women will account 
for more than half of the expected 10 
million increase in the U.S. working force 
between 1955 and 1965, she said. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1708 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Slackening in business activity results in issue of instructions to 


curtail immigration. 


Experienced farm workers and domestic 


servants only types of immigrants sought, official circular states 


Owing to the slackening of business 
activity, immigration to Canada from 
Great Britain and Europe declined con- 
siderably during the first five months of 
1908 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1907. 

The Lasour Gazerre of June 1908 
reported that, “in order to ensure against 
the overstocking of the labour market in 
Canada this year, and that the classes of 
immigrants coming to Canada during the 
next few months shall only be of the kind 
that are now needed,” the Immigration 
Department had sent out a circular to all 
steamship companies and booking agents. 

The circular stated that the only classes 
of immigrants wanted in Canada at that 
time were “experienced farm labourers, 
farmers financially able to take homesteads 
or purchase lands, and female domestic 
servants”. 

It further stated that the regulation 
requiring every immigrant to be 18 years 
of age or over, to have in his possession 
at least $25 in cash at the time of landing, 
as well as a ticket to his destination, would 
be strictly enforced except in the case of 
the classes already named. 

Total immigration in April 1908 was 
29,755, a decrease of 32 per cent from the 
44,051 in April 1907. Homestead entries 
during the month, on the other hand, 
showed a moderate increase compared with 
the previous year, 2,987 versus 2,594. 

Nationalities of homesteaders who filed 
in April were: American, 848; English, 559; 
Canadians from Ontario, 312; Austro-Hun- 
garians, 158; Scottish, 114; and Hindu, 2. 

The Lasour Gazerre of June 1908 said 
that the demand for labour in railway 
construction in May was fully supplied 
and that there was a surplus of men at 
Winnipeg and other points. A number of 
labourers were also said to be without work 
at Prince Rupert, where construction had 
not yet begun. 

“There are now about 340 miles of tele- 
graph lines strung west from Winnipeg 
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along the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
and work is progressing at the rate of five 
miles per day,” the issue reported. 

“A number of towns are springing up 
along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway from Winnipeg westward, includ- 
ing five divisional points. Eighty town- 
sites are on the market, and 2,000 applica- 
tions: for lots are reported to have been 
received.” 

The Ottawa correspondent of the LaBour 
Gazette reported that: 

“The strike of building labourers on 
the Y.M.C.A., which began on April 22, 
affecting directly 30 men and _ indirectly 
25 bricklayers, who quit work in sympathy 
with the labourers’ union, is still in progress. 
Building operations are continued, and the 
contractor reports that sufficient men have 
been procured to fill the demand.” 

The Lasour GazeTTe reported the death 
by drowning of a three-man train crew. 
At the end of May, the collapse of the 
Paquette dam on the Current River at 
Port Arthur liberated a mass of water, 
20 feet deep and extending back about 
five miles, which carried away three quar- 
ters of a mile of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Line, including the bridge over 
the river. Shortly after, a freight train, 
consisting of an engine and nine cars, 
plunged from the broken bridge into the 
river, taking with it the engineer, fireman, 
and brakeman. 

“A joint committee representing the 
several organizations of mechanics em- 
ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company held a meeting at Montreal, 
Que., during May, at which a new organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Federation of 
Railway Employees, was formed,” the 
Gazette reported. “The Federation will 
embrace machinists and mechanics of all 
classes. At a meeting of the joint protec- 
tive board of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway system, held at Winnipeg, Man., 
it was decided to join the new federation.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


A2nd International Labour Conference 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, attending annual conference. 
Deputy Minister A.H. Brown heads Canadian tripartite delegation, Pat 
Conroy is other Government Delegate, and C. Jodoin, Worker Delegate 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
is attending the 42nd International Labour 
Conference at Geneva June 4 to 26. The 
Deputy Minister of Labour, A. H. Brown, 
is one of the two Government Delegates 
and is heading the Canadian Delegation. 

The other Government Delegate is Pat 
Conroy, Labour Counsellor at the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Washington. M. Wer- 
shof, Ambassador and Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Canada to the European Office 
of the United Nations, is substitute govern- 
ment delegate. 

Paul Goulet, Director, ILO Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, was selected as a 
Government Delegate but was prevented 
by illness from attending. 

The Worker Delegate is Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, and the Employer Delegate, H. McD. 
Sparks, Vice President Industrial and 
Public Relations, Northern Electric Co., 
Limited, Montreal. 

There are six advisers to the Government 
Delegates, five advisers to the Employer 
Delegate, and five to the Worker Delegate. 

Advisers to the Government Delegates 
are: G. R. Carroll, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour; H. Jay, 
First Secretary, Canadian Permanent Mis- 
sion to the European Office of the United 
Nations, Geneva; I. 8. McArthur, Chair- 
man, Fisheries Prices Support Board, 
Department of Fisheries; H. T. Pammett, 
Executive Assistant, ILO Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (Mr. Pammett is also 
Secretary to the Canadian Delegation) ; 
Dr. T. H. Patterson, Chief, Occupational 
Health Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; and Gil Schonning, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Advisers to the Employer Delegate are: 
K. G. K. Baker, Executive Assistant to the 
President, Howard Smith Paper Mills Lim- 
ited, Montreal; J. R. Kimpton, former 


Assistant Vice President (Personnel), Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal; 
D. A. Page, Director of Personnel, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Limited, 
New Toronto, Ont.; J. M. Soules, President, 
Soules Construction Limited, Toronto; 
and J. W. Stewart, Manager, Atlantic 
Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Moncton, N.B. 

Advisers to the Worker Delegate are: 
A. A. Hutchinson, Vice-Chairman, National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods, Ottawa (Mr. Hut- 
chinson is a vice president of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers); Kalmen Kaplan- 
sky, Director, International Affairs Depart- 
ment, Canadian Labour Congress; Edouard 
Larose, Quebec representative, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Montreal; M. R. Mathieu, Vice 
President, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, Montreal; and J. C. 
Nicholson, Director, District 5, United 
Steelworkers of America, Sydney, NS. 

Miss N. Lishman of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
is serving as assistant to the Secretary. 

The agenda of the Conference is as 
follows: 

Report of the Director-General. 

Financial and budgetary questions. 

Information and reports on the applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations. 

Discrimination in the field of employ- 
ment and occupation (second discussion). 

Conditions of employment of plantation 
workers (second discussion). 

Organization of occupational health serv- 
ices in places of employment (first dis- 
cussion). 

Conditions of work of fishermen (first 
discussion). 

Hours of work (general discussion). 

As in previous years, there was to be an 
examination of the technical questions with 
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a view to the adoption of international 
standards, and a general debate on the 
Report of the Director-General, David A. 
Morse. This year there was also to be a 
general discussion on hours of work. 

Of the four technical questions, two—dis- 
crimination in the field of employment and 
occupation and the conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation workers—have already 


been examined during the course of the 
40th Session, held in June 1957. 

The other two—organization of occu- 
pational health services in places of em- 
ployment and the conditions of work of 
fishermen—come before the Conference for 
first discussion. 

On these four questions, as well as on 
hours of work, ILO prepared reports to 
serve as the bases for the discussion. 


Alst (Maritime) Session, ILO Conference 


Number of decisions affecting international status of seafarers taken 
by delegates from 46 ILO member countries. Seven new international 
instruments adopted: two Conventions and five formal Recommendations 


A number of decision affecting the inter- 
national status of seafarers were taken by 
the 41st (Maritime) Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in 
Geneva April 29 to May 14. 

The conference adopted seven new inter- 
national instruments: two Conventions 
and five formal Recommendations. One 
of the two Conventions concerns seafarers’ 
national identity documents; the other is a 
revision of the Wages, Hours of Work and 
Manning (Sea) Convention, first adopted 
in 1946. One of the Recommendations 
also deals with wages, hours of work and 
manning. The others concern the engage- 
ment of seafarers for service in vessels 
registered in a foreign country, the con- 
tents of medicine chests on board ship, 
medical advice by radio to ships at sea, 
and social conditions and safety of sea- 
farers in relation to registration of ships. 

Action on these instruments brings the 
total number of Conventions adopted since 
1919 to 109, and brings the total number 
of Recommendations to 109 also. The 27 
Conventions and 15 Recommendations 
dealing with maritime labour make up 
what is called the International Seafarers’ 
Charter. 

On another item of its agenda the con- 
ference adopted a resolution on the juris- 
diction competent to suspend or cancel 
officers’ competency certificates. 

In addition to the conclusions concern- 
ing the technical questions on the agenda, 
the delegates approved a number of reso- 
lutions. 

Representatives of shipowners, seafarers 
and governments of 46 member countries 
of the International Labour Organization, 
including Canada, took part in the Session. 
Attending were 165 delegates including 89 
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representatives of government, 38 em- 
ployers and 38 workers, accompanied by 
205 technical advisers. 

President of the Session was Ichiro 
Kawasaki, Japanese Government Delegate; 
the Vice Presidents were Tadeusz Ocioszyn- 
ski, Government Delegate of Poland; 
W. N. H. van der Vorm, Employer Dele- 
gate of the Netherlands; and Ingvald 
Haugen, Norwegian Worker Delegate. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates—Capt. G. L. C. 
Johnson, Assistant Chief, Nautical Division, 
Department of Transport, (head of dele- 
gation); William Thomson, Director, Em- 
ployment Branch, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; and Capt. G. W. R. Graves, 
Principal Examiner of Masters and Mates, 
Nautical Division, Department of Trans- 
port (substitute delegate and adviser), all 
of Ottawa. 

Employer Delegate—H. E. Kane, Presi- 
dent, H. E. Kane Agencies Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. 

Worker Delegates—Michael Sheehan, 
Seafarers’ International Union, Montreal; 
George F. Bullock, National Secretary, 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Van- 
couver (adviser). 


The General Debate 


Several plenary sessions of the conference 
were devoted to a general discussion on 
maritime questions and the working con- 
ditions of seafarers. The debate was 
based on the report submitted by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. Sixty- 
three speakers took part. 

Referring to the last ILO Maritime 
Conference, held in Seattle, U.S.A., in 
1946, Mr. Morse found that “many dele- 
gates gave examples of how the various 
Seattle Conventions, even when not ratified, 


had exercised a marked influence on 
national legislation and on the terms of 
collective agreements. This confirms ‘the 
view I expressed in my report, that these 
Conventions had played a by no means 
negligible part in the many improvements 
in Seafarers’ conditions which have taken 
place in the past 12 years.” 

Mr. Morse reviewed the problem still 
awaiting solution, and which should receive 
the ILO’s attention in the future. He 
mentioned particularly fishermen, Asian 
seafarers, vocational training, safety at sea, 
seamen’s welfare and labour-management 
relations. 


Wages, Hours of Work and Manning 


The Convention on Wages, Hours of 
Work and Manning, the second revision of 
an instrument first adopted at Seattle in 
1946, was adopted by 104 votes for, 22 
against, and 22 abstentions. 

After defining its scope, the Convention 
deals with each of its principal subjects 
in separate parts. The wages section, which 
sets a minimum wage for able-bodied sea- 
men in terms of Sterling and the US. 
dollar (as modified by changes in par value 
since 1946), can be excluded from ratifica- 
tion. 

The hours of work part makes provision 
for “near trade” ships and “distant trade” 
ships and for catering departments. In 
essence, it provides for a 48-hour week on 
distant trade ships, and a 56-hour week on 
near trade ships and catering departments. 

The manning part says that each vessel 
should be “sufficiently and _ efficiently” 
manned to insure the safety of life at sea, 
to give effect to its hours provisions, and 
to prevent excessive strain on the crew 
and to avoid or minimize overtime. 

The Recommendation calls for a higher 
minimum wage than does the Convention, 
as well as for the eight-hour day on all 
ships and in all departments. It was 
adopted by a vote of 127 to none, with 
20 abstentions. 

The conference also adopted a resolution 
asking the ILO to include seafarers in any 
measure or investigations arising out of 
a discussion scheduled for its general con- 
ference in June on a general reduction of 
working hours. 


Social Conditions and Safety 


The Recommendation on Social Condi- 
tions and Safety of Seafarers in relation 
to Registration of Ships was adopted by 
144 votes for, none against, and three 
abstentions. It notes that the problems 
involved had been brought into special 
prominence by the large volume of tonnage 


registered in countries which had not been 
regarded up to now as being traditionally 
maritime. 

The Recommendation says that the coun- 
try of registration “should accept the full 
obligations implied by registration and 
exercise effective jurisdiction and control 
for the purpose of the safety and welfare 
of seafarers in its seagoing merchant ships”. 


National Identity Documents 


The Convention on Seafarers’ National 
Identity Documents was adopted by 180 
votes in favour, 6 against and 8 abstentions. 

It provides that ratifying members should 
issue to each of its nationals who is a sea- 
farer, on application by him, a seafarer’s 
identity document. A member may issue 
such a document to non-nationals serving 
aboard vessels registered in its territory 
or at its employment offices. 

The Convention states the particulars 
that should be included on the document. 
The issuing country would be required to 
readmit holders of cards it issued. 

Other countries should permit the entry 
of card-holding seafarers for temporary 
shore leave, joining their ship, or transit. 
Members may reserve the right to prevent 
any particular individual from entering or 
remaining in its territory. 


Engagement of Seafarers 


The Recommendation concerning the 
Engagement of Seafarers for Service in 
Vessels registered in a Foreign Country was 
adopted by 188 votes in favour, none 
against and 11 abstentions. 

It calls on each ILO member to “do 
everything in its power to discourage sea- 
farers within its territory from joining 
or agreeing to join vessels registered in a 
foreign country unless the conditions under 
which such seafarers are to be engaged are 
generally equivalent to those applicable 
under collective agreements and _ social 
standards accepted by bona fide organiza- 
tions of shipowners and seafarers of mari- 
time countries where such agreements and 
standards are traditionally observed”. 


Medicine Chests at Sea and 
Medical Advice by Radio 


Both the Recommendation on the Con- 
tents of Medicine Chests on Board Ship 
and that on Medical Advice by Radio to 
Ships at Sea were adopted unanimously. 

The ships’ medicine chests Recommenda- 
tion states that ILO member countries 
should provide that “every vessel engaged 
in maritime navigation should be required 
to carry a medicine chest, the contents of 
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which should be prescribed by the com- 
petent authority, taking into account such 
factors and the number of persons on 
board, and the nature and the duration of 
the voyage”. 

The medical advice at sea Recommenda- 
tion calls on member states to ensure by a 
pre-arranged system that free medical 
advice by radio is available at any hour 
of the day or night, including specialist 
advice where necessary and practicable. 


Officers’ Competency Certificates 


In the Resolution which it adopted 
concerning the jurisdiction competent to 
suspend or cancel officers’ competency 
certificates, the Conference “affirms the 
general principle that the authorities of the 
state which has issued a competency certi- 
ficate are alone competent to suspend or 
cancel it”. 

The Resolution states further that “a 
state ought not to exercise the right to 
interfere with or suspend the validity of 
a foreign certificate within its own jurisdic- 
tion, that is to say in its own inland 
waters and territorial sea and on board 
ships flying its own flag, unless the state 
which has issued the certificate and all 
other states having the power to suspend 
or cancel the certificate in pursuance of 
reciprocal arrangements with that state 
have failed to inquire into the necessity 
for taking action in that regard”. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The conference adopted ten resolutions 
on matters not covered by its technical 
agenda. These concern: 

—Refugee seafarers. 


—Seafarers’ welfare, including the facili- 
ties for Asian seamen in non-Asian ports. 

—Health and hygiene on board ship and 
an early meeting of the ILO/WHO Joint 
Committee on Hygiene of Seafarers. 

—Air-conditioning in crew accommoda- 
tions. 


—Study of the standards of manning in 
the different countries. 


—The early convening of a session of the 
Joint Maritime Commission. 

—A study of the problems created by 
the application of atomic power to shipping 
in so far as the protection of the crew is 
concerned. 


—Consideration of the establishment of 
machinery for dealing internationally with 
social questions of the fishing industry. 

—Participation of the maritime industry 
and the Joint Maritime Commission in a 
diplomatic conference on safety of life at 
sea. 


Participants 


The following countries took part in the 
Conference: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, 
China, Columbia, Cuba, Denmark, Domin- 
ican Republic, Finland, France, Federal 


Republic of Germany, Ghana, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 


Morocco, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, Uk- 
rainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United States of 
America and Yugoslavia. 
Intergovernmental organizations repre- 
sented were: the United Nations Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
World Health Organization, International 
Telecommunication Union, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, as well as the United Nations. 


Non-governmental international organi- 
zations represented by observers were: 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, International Transport 
Workers Federation and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 


Israel Ratifies Convention on Abolition of Forced Labour 


The Convention on the Abolition of Forced Labour adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in June 1957 has been ratified by Israel, the sixth country 


to do so. 


Israel now has ratified 21 of the 107 International Labour Organization Conventions. 
The instrument of ratification was handed over during the month of April to 
C. W. Jenks, Assistant Director-General of the International Labour Organization, by 
Menahem Kahany, Israel’s permanent delegate to the European Office of the United 


Nations. 
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6th Session, Textiles Committee 


Delegates from 20 countries adopt series of conclusions on the two 
technical questions on agenda: effects of technological developments 
on wages and employment, and working conditions in textile industry 


Several conclusions important to the tex- 
tile industry were adopted by the Textiles 
Committee* of the International Labour 
Organization, which held its Sixth Session 
at Geneva April 14 to 25. 


The delegates, representing governments, 
employers and workers of the 20 member 
countries belonging to the Committee, 
adopted a series of conclusions on two 
technical questions on the agenda: the 
effects of technological developments on 
wages and on conditions and level of 
employment in the textile industry, and 
the working conditions in the industry. 


Canada was one of the 20 member coun- 
tries represented by tripartite delegations 
at the meeting. There were 142 delegates 
and advisers. The Canadian delegation 
comprised : 

Government Delegates—Dr. Paul Cassel- 
man, Economics and Research Branch (head 
of delegation), and D. T. Cochrane, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour. Dr. Casselman is from Ottawa; 
Mr. Cochrane, from Halifax. 


Worker Delegates—Louis-Simon Bouch- 
ard, President, Syndicat du Textile de 
Montmorency, Quebec; and George Wat- 
son, Textile Workers Union of America, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Employer Delegates—H. F. Irwin, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto; and Jean 
Massicotte, Assistant Director of Industrial 
Relations, Primary ‘Textiles Institute, 
Montreal. 


Effects of Technical Progress 


The resolution concerning the effects of 
technical developments states that these 
should lead to lower production costs and 
higher consumption of textile goods, thus 
creating a situation, leading to social pro- 
gress, whereby a steadier and higher level 
of employment can be maintained, fair 
wages can be paid and good working con- 
ditions and amenities can be provided, 
together with a higher level of real earnings. 


Among the reasons for the introduction 
of technological developments, the resolu- 


*One of the ILO’S industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international indus- 
tries, 
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tion points out the need to improve quality 
or to change a pattern of production to 
meet consumer demands, or to improve 
working conditions, or to reduce costs of 
production for competitive reasons, or for 
a combination of these causes; but tech- 
nological developments are sometimes intro- 
duced to prevent losses and to enable 
textile concerns to continue in business. 
Higher profits may or may not, therefore, 
result. 

The resolution urges that close co-opera- 
tion should be maintained between the 
representatives of management and labour 
with a view to the smooth introduction of 
technological changes, and it shows that 
both management and workers’ represen- 
tatives have a positive part to play in 
encouraging these changes. Work-study 
and job evaluation could serve as a useful 
guide and protection both for employers 
and workers. 


Distribution of Benefits 


Discussing the distribution of benefits 
resulting from technological developments, 
the resolution says that these may arise 
in very different forms including, for 
example, a varying margin between cost of 
production and previously existing sale 
price levels, reduced costs enabling a con- 
cern to maintain production and employ- 
ment, improved working conditions with 
or without a change of costs. 

It is therefore impossible to lay down a 
general formula or formulae in relation to 
distribution of benefits, but both workers 
and employers are in agreement that the 
benefits should be shared between the 
capital and the labour engaged in the 
industry and the consumers of textile 
products. 

When technological developments involve 
changes in skills, vocational training should 
take into account the new requirements, 
and older workers should be allowed a 
reasonable period to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. 

The resolution then gives a number of 
measures taken to reduce to a minimum the 
unfavourable effects of technical develop- 
ments, including redundancy. 

In cases of surplus labour it is the respon- 
sibility of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives and governments, each in their 
own sphere, to foresee as far as possible 
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the effect on existing employment and to 
reduce to the maximum possible extent 
the effects of redundancy due directly or 
indirectly to technological or other changes. 

Finally, the resolution stresses that tech- 
nological improvements in the textile indus- 
try should play their part in enabling hours 
of work to be reduced, without loss of real 
wages, and increased leisure, including paid 
holidays, to be achieved. 

The resolution was carried by a vote of 
94 in favour, none against and two absten- 
tions from the Workers’ side. All six 
Canadian delegates voted in favour. 


Ensuring Satisfactory Working Conditions 


The Committee also adopted a memoran- 
dum in which it discussed the conclusions 
it had reached on working conditions in 
the textile industry. 

It recommended a series of measures 
that should be taken by textile factories to 
ensure that the working conditions are satis- 
factory. Those concerning environmental 
factors are as follows: cleanliness; lay-out 
and spacing; temperature, humidity and 
ventilation; lighting, noise and vibration; 


dusts, fumes, gases and vapours; and lifting 
and carrying of heavy weights. 


Other measures concern the prevention of 
industrial diseases and research to improve 
working conditions. 

The memorandum was approved by the 
Committee as a whole by a vote of 92 for, 
none against and no abstentions. All six 
Canadian delegates voted in favour. 


Inquiry into Work-Study 


In another resolution the Governing Body 
was invited to instruct ILO to institute a 
comprehensive inquiry into work-study 
methods used in the textile producing 
industry. This inquiry should be under- 
taken with the assistance of experts tech- 
nically qualified. 

The Session was presided over by Ambas- 
sador Julio Barboza Carneiro, the represen- 
tative of the Brazilian Government on the 
Governing Body. 


The resolution was carried by a vote of 
87 in favour, none against and 18 absten- 
tions. Again all six Canadian delegates 
voted in favour of the resolution. 


Appeals for Fuller International Exchange of Labour Information 


An appeal for fuller international 
exchange of information on labour and 
production problems was made by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse, speaking 
at the Research Institute on Labour Rela- 
tions in Moscow during a tour of Eastern 
European countries. 


Managers and workers in every country, 
Mr. Morse pointed out, are concerned with 
the human problems of organizing human 
beings for production, and each country 
has something to learn from its neighbour 
on the matter. This was particularly the 
case with government officials responsible 
for ensuring that proper standards are 


maintained and good practices promoted in 
industry. 

“International exchange of experiences on 
such questions can accordingly be of great 
value,” said Mr. Morse. “It is one of the 
principal aims of the ILO to promote such 
exchanges...” 

There are difficulties to be faced, and 
many of them arise out of ideologies, Mr. 
Morse suggested, “but we can, through 
organizations like ILO, help to break down 
some of these barriers by bringing people 
together to discuss questions on the basis 
of facts and experience rather than from 
the standpoint of theories and ideologies.” 


Appoint New Chief of ILO Labour-Management Division 


Jean de Givry, of France, has been 
appointed Chief of the ILO Labour- 
Management Relations Division to succeed 
Chester Hepler, who has become Chief of 
the Personnel Office. 


Mr. de Givry began his service with the 
ILO in 1946, after having worked the 
previous year in liaison between the ILO 
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and the French Ministry of Labour on the 
organization of the International Labour 
Conference that was held in Paris that 
year. After two years he entered the 
Director-General’s Office and in 1950 he 
joined the Industrial Law and Labour Rela- 
tions Division, which later became the 
Labour-Management Relations Division, 
which he now heads. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Speaking recently before the London 
and District Chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Norman §. 
Dowd, Executive Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, discussed the role 
of trade unions and of some of the prob- 
lems faced by Management and Labour. 
Constant changes in technology present a 
persistent challenge to Labour as well as 
to Management, Mr. Dowd said; he urged 
greater mutual understanding between the 
two. He said: 

“Tf, as I suggest, Management is not 
usually familiar with the wider aspects of 
the labour movement, certainly it can 
scarcely expect that the rank-and-file 
worker has any adequate appreciation of 
the problems of Management. A worker 
may attend a union meeting and see and 
hear his top officers, and the members of 
his negotiating committee, but he very 
rarely has an opportunity to see the presi- 
dent of the firm he works for, or any of 
the top executive officers. As a result, 
neither group has sufficient understanding 
of the other. 

“Of course, there are undoubtedly a num- 
ber of employers whose relationships with 
their workers are all that could be 
desired. In some industries, strikes have 
not occurred over a long period of time, 
and a relationship of frankness and good- 
will has been established. 

“While this happy situation requires con- 
siderable effort and compromise on both 
sides, nevertheless it shows that harmonious 
relationships are possible, and this is cer- 
tainly the ideal which should be aimed at 
in all labour-management relations.” 

* * * 


Labour-management co-operation through 
a labour-management committee is a recog- 
nized procedure at Maritime Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., Charlottetown, P.EI. The 
theme of the annual company dinner and 
dance held recently was the accomplish- 
ments of the committee. 

After more than two years of quarterly 
meetings, the labour-management commit- 
tee can look back on a growing acceptance 
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of the principle of co-operation. Frank 
discussion between representatives of labour 
and management has characterized the 
meetings, which have been devoted mainly 
to improving working conditions and to 
finding better methods to do the work. 
Among the first matters to be discussed 
in 1957 was a safety program, which was 
reflected in improved safety attitudes at 
all levels. Information on the company 
pension plan, comparison of various hos- 
pital plans, discussions of types of equip- 
ment and tools, holiday schedules, hours of 
operation, requests for protective clothing 
and respirators for boiler cleaning, safe- 
driving and long-service awards are but a 
few of the subjects that have been brought 
before the committee for its consideration. 
BS * * 


Members of the 1958 Safety Committee 
at John Labatt Limited, London, Ont., have 
been issued with a distinctive uniform— 
yellow shirts and dark-brown trousers— 
with an inscription above the shirt pocket, 
“Safety Committee 1958”. Members of the 
committee were also issued with new safety 
shoes. 

It is reported that this innovation has 
drawn widespread comment through the 
plant, and greatly added to the prestige of 
the Safety Committee members. 

Use of safety committees at Labatt’s 
is another phase of the broad program of 
labour-management co-operation and con- 
sultation developed over the years. The 
company, in co-operation with the union, 
Local No. 1, National Brewery Workers 
(CLC), has developed a high level of joint 
consultation. 

At the committee’s first meeting this 
year, each member was given a list of 
duties, such as attendance at all meetings 
(exception made for illness or vacation), 
periodic inspection of his department, 
investigation and reporting of all safety 
hazards brought to his attention. Members 
were also provided with cards, to present 
to employees found committing an unsafe 
practice, bearing the words, “That Was 
Close,” and a friendly safety reminder. 
Framed photographs of the Safety Com- 
mittee were placed at the time clocks. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during April. During the month 
the Board received 12 applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Canadian Arsenals Limited( Gun Am- 
munition Division, Lindsay, Ont.) (Investi- 
gating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. International Association of Machi- 
nists, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Van- 
couver. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(see applications withdrawn). 

3. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and helpers em- 
ployed by Canadian Arsenals Limited 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.) 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Nordair Mechanics Association Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of maintenance and 
ground service personnel employed by 
Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. International Association of Machi- 
nists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
and ground service personnel employed by 
Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 204, on behalf of a 
unit of building service employees em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Tidewater Shipping Company Lim- 
ited in the loading and unloading of 
coastwise vessels at Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 

8. International Association of Machi- 
nists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
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and ground personnel employed by Trans- 
Air Ltd., Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: 
Jessi Gunn). 

9. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers, excluding chief 
engineers, employed aboard vessels operated 
by the St. Charles Transportation Com- 
pany, Limited (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

10. Local M-128, United Marine Workers’ 
Division of District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of licensed personnel employed aboard 
vessels operated by the Clarke Steamship 
Co. Limited and its associated companies: 
La Compagnie de Transport du Bas St. 
Laurent Ltée, Magdalen Islands Transpor- 
tation Company Limited; North Coast 
Steamship Co. Ltd., North Pioneer Steam- 
ship Co. Ltd., Gulf Ports Steamship Co. 
Ltd., Terra Nova Steamship Co. Ltd., La 
Traverse Riviere-du-Loup St. Simeon Li- 
mitée, La Compagnie de Navigation Char- 
levoix-Saguenay Limitée, and Inter Island 
Steamship Company Limited (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. American Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Local 169, on behalf of a unit 
of draftsmen employed by Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

12. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, operating in and out of 
its Winnipeg terminal (Investigating Offi- 
cer: J. §. Gunn). 


This section covers “Ciba ts under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, appli- 
cant, Smith Transport Limited, respondent, 
and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America, intervener (Winnipeg 
terminal) (L.G., May, p. 494). 


2. International Association of Machi- 
nists, applicant, and Pacific Western Air- 
lines Ltd., Vancouver, respondent (see 
applications received). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife and Western District 


Diamond Drillers’ Union, Local 1005, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Empire Stevedoring Co. Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Western 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions (Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Stevedoring Company Limited, Louis 
Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Ltd., Vic- 
toria and Vancouver Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 
and Local 507, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Shipping Federation of Canada, Ine. 
and Local 375, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Montreal (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 

4. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited and Longshoremen’s Protective 
Union (St. John’s) (Conciliation Officer: 
W. L. Taylor). 

5. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Air Line Navigators’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Saint John, N.B., and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1720 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

2. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited and Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 494). 

3. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., April, 
p. 391). 

4. Can-Met Explorations and Local 796, 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., June 1957, p. 712). 

5. Reimer Express Lines and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Local 979 (Conciliation Officer: 
J.S. Gunn) (L.G., Sept. 1957, p. 1075). 

6. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 375, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Montreal (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette) 
(see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., May, p. 494). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, including 
Newfoundland District) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., April, p. 391). 

3. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
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Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., April, p. 390). 

4, Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

5. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec Paper Sales and Trans- 
portation Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 494). 

6. The Packers Steamship Company 
Limited and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
April, p. 391). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between the Association of Lake 
Carriers (Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited, N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited, 
Colonial Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, Mohawk Navigation Company 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited and Sin- 
cennes-McNaughton Line Limited) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 
495) was fully constituted in April with 
the appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, 
QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Golden- 
berg was appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Francis Gerity, Toronto, and 
Colin A. Gravenor, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and the union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in April to deal with 
a dispute between the Guy Tombs Marine 
Services Limited, Montreal, Davie Trans- 
portation Limited, Montreal, Quebec Paper 
Sales and Transportation Limited, Quebec, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (see 
above) was fully constituted in April with 
the appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, 
QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Golden- 
berg was appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Marcel Belanger, Quebec, and 
Bernard Boulanger, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the companies and union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell) and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
(L.G., Jan., p. 69). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service) and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 69). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


3. Deluxe Transportation Limited and 
Loeal 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Feb., p. 175). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Cullen Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited and 
Terminal Warehouses Limited, and Local 
1842, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (L.G., April, p. 406). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MY Western Shell) 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Conciliation Board established in 
this matter, consisting of Mr. E. Hopkins, 
employees’ nominee, Mr. R. A. Mahoney, 
nominated by the employer, and Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Chairman, held its preliminary 
meeting on the 27th day of November, 
1957 at Vancouver, B.C. 

Subsequently the Board met with repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned on 
December 6, 12, 1957, January 7, 25, March 
31, April 1, 3 and 9, 1958. 

The parties were represented at the 
various Board sittings as follows: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, In- 
corporated: Capt. E. Meadows, Agent, 


Vancouver; Capt. Jack Leonard, Agent, 
Vancouver; Mr. E. Bullock, Secretary, 
Vancouver. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada: Mr. D. McKeown, Business 
Agent, Vancouver; Mr. F. E. McLeod, 
Agent, Vancouver; Mr. E. Bjarnason, 
Statistician, Vancouver. 

Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited: Mr. 
P. Chaston, Manager Industrial Relations 
of Shell Oil Company of Canada, Toronto; 
Mr. E. F. J. Patch, Manager of Transpor- 
tation and Supplies, Vancouver; Mr. M. 
MacKenzie, Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Vancouver. 

The matters under dispute relate to deck 
officers and marine engineers employed on 
the MV Western Shell, which is engaged 
in the transportation of oil products on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The number of licensed personnel affected 
is as follows: Deck Officers—4; Marine 
Engineers—3. The Master and Chief Engi- 
neer are not involved in the dispute. 


The existing contracts of Shell Canadian 
Tankers, Limited with the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Incorporated and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada are in effect from October 1, 
1956 and expire on September 30, 1958. 


In both agreements the following iden- 
tical clause ocecurs:— (Exhibits 1 and 2). 


It is agreed however that either party 
has the right to give the other two (2) 
months written notice on or subsequent to 
July 3lst, 1957, of its desire to reopen this 
memorandum of agreement for the purpose 
of negotiation with respect only to the sub- 
ject of the rates of pay outlined in Article 
XI of this agreement. In the event an 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (MV 
Western Shell), Vancouver, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 


two members, Richard Mahoney and 
Elwyn Hopkins, both of Vancouver, 
nominees of the company and unions 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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agreement in this connection is not reached 
within two months from the date notice is 
received, this entire agreement shall be open 
for renegotiation. 


In accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in the before-mentioned clause both 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Incorporated and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada notified 
Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited in writing 
of their intention to open the agreements 
for the purpose of discussing the wage 
structure. At joint conferences held later 
between the parties concerned the unions 
made the following requests :— 


1. Increase in wages rates for all licensed 
personnel as follows:— 


Union Per- 


Present Pro- centage 
Rate posal Increase 
per per 
month month 
First Mate— 
Second Engineer $419.00 $525.00 25.3 
Second Mate— 
Third Engineer. $373.00 $466.00 24.9 
Third tater srs. $327.00 $433.00 32.4 


2. Reclassification of vessel on a power 
tonnage basis. 

(Nore: The adoption of this principle 
would affect the wage structure.) 

Both the company and the unions pre- 
sented briefs of an oral and documentary 
character. They were ably prepared and 
informative and were of much assistance 
to the members of the Board in reaching 
their conclusions. 

After a careful consideration of the 
evidence submitted the Board recommends 
as follows:— 


1. That the present agreements between 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Incorporated and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada with Shell 
Canadian Tankers, Limited be extended 
so as to expire on December 31, 1959. 


2. That an increase of thirteen (13) per- 
centum be granted to all licensed personnel 
based upon the wage scale existing on 
October 1, 1957 and be effective from that 
date. 


3. That an additional advance of seven 


(7) percentum be awarded to all licensed 
personnel based upon the wage rates in 


force on October 1, 1957. This increase to 
be effective from October 1, 1958 and to 
continue until the expiry of the extended 
agreements. 

4. The present wage rate being paid to 
the third officer on the MV Western Shell 
is $327.00 per month. It is the view of 
the members of the Board that this rate 
is below the average prevailing for third 
officers on vessels of a similar type engaged 
in the transportation of oil products operat- 
ing on the Pacific Coast. The opinion of 
the Board is that the basic wage for the 
rating involved should be raised to $340.00 
per month. It is recommended that any 
increases in the wage structure mutually 
agreed upon should be based upon the 
higher wage rate. 

5. The Board has given serious considera- 
tion to the requests of the representatives 
of the unions for the reclassification of this 
vessel on power-tonnage basis. The problem 
is one that is quite involved and will 
require the most careful investigation and 
consideration. It is probable that such 
inquiry will need several months to deter- 
mine a solution. In the circumstances the 
Board, therefore, strongly recommends that 
a joint committee be established to make 
a thorough and comprehensive inquiry as 
to the most efficient method of reclassifica- 
tion of the vessel affected. It is further 
recommended that the committee consist 
of four (4) members, two (2) to be chosen 
by the unions concerned and two (2) 
appointed by the company. The com- 
mittee should be prepared to submit its 
report to both parties within a period 
of six (6) months of its establishment. 

The Board commends the amicable rela- 
tions which exist between the parties con- 
cerned and which have prevailed for many 
years. It also appreciates the courtesy 
displayed to the members of the Board 
during the sittings. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) E. Horxrns, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast Service) and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 


Coast Steamship Service) 
and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The members of the Board of Concilia- 
tion appointed to deal with the above-cited 
dispute are Mr. R. A. Mahoney, employers’ 
nominee, Mr. E. Hopkins, nominated by 
the unions involved, and Mr. F. E. Har- 
rison, Chairman. 

Sittings of the Board with the parties 
concerned were held jointly and separately 
at Vancouver, B.C., on November 27, 
December 17, 1957, January 8, 10, April 3, 
9, 15 and 24, 1958. The parties were repre- 
sented as follows: 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service): Mr. G. A. MacMillan, 
Superintendent of Canadian National 


Steamships Limited; Mr. L. V. Wilson, 
Assistant Superintendent of Canadian Na- 
tional Steamships Limited. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Serv- 
we): Mr. W. L. Jacobson, Supervisor, 
Contract Negotiations, Montreal; Mr. 
Harry Tyson, Superintendent of British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service; Capt. 
P. J. Batten, Assistant Superintendent; 
Mr. E. J. Marsh, Accountant, British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service; Mr. 
D. B. Prentice, Superintendent Engineer, 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Incor- 
porated; Capt. E. W. Meadows, Represen- 
tative; Capt. Jack Leonard, Representative ; 
Capt. J. N. Meredith, Union representative; 
Capt. J. Selbie, Union representative. 

National Association of Marine En- 
gineers: Mr. Denis McKeown, Agent; 
Mr. F. E. MacLeod, Business Agent; Mr. 
S. Gaskill, Union representative; Mr. James 
Beacham, Union representative; Mr. J. 
McKay, Union representative; Mr. E. Bjar- 
nason, Statistician. 

The separate agreements relating to wages 
and working conditions between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (BCCSS) 
and the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada expired on 
September 1, 1957. Similar contracts be- 
tween the Canadian National Steamships 
Limited and the two unions involved also 
expired upon that date. 
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The Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
requested that changes be made in the 
following clauses relating to the renewal 
of the contract (Exhibit 2):— 

Annual Vacations 
Statutory Holidays 
Overtime Rates 
Classification of Vessels 
Welfare Plan 

Duration of Agreement 
Wages. 


The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada presented a master 
agreement (Exhibit 8), the provisions of 
which they asked should be inserted in 
a new contract with both the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (BCCSS) and 
the Canadian National Steamships Limited. 

The Marine Engineers held further con- 
versations with representatives of the two 
companies concerned and, as a result, sub- 
mitted a list of alterations in a proposed 
new agreement similar to that presented 
by the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. 

The Board has given careful thought to 
the submissions, both oral and written, 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service), and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service) and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Ine. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 


of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. Mahoney and E. Hop- 
kins, both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
companies and the unions respectively. 
The majority report which, under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act constitutes 
the report of the Board, was submitted 
by the Chairman and Mr. Mahoney. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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offered by the parties involved and is 
appreciative of the information it has 
received. It has been most helpful in 
reaching conclusions which we are hopeful 
will enable both parties to reach a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the matters at 
issue. We feel that we would be remiss 
if we did not make reference to the 
amicable relations that have existed among 
the parties involved over the past several 
years. The members of the Board are 
unanimous also in expressing their appre- 
ciation of the courtesy extended to them 
during our deliberations. 

The reconciliation of opposing views in 
regard to the matters at issue has not been 
an easy task. However, the Board has 
given much consideration to the submis- 
sions offered and recommends as follows:— 


1. Classification of Vessels: The Board has 
given serious consideration to the requests 
of the representatives of the unions for the 
reclassification of these vessels on power- 
tonnage basis. The problem is one that 
is quite involved and will require the most 
careful investigation and consideration. It 
is probable that such inquiry will need 
several months to determine a solution. In 
the circumstances the Board, therefore, 
strongly recommends that a joint com- 
mittee be established to make a thorough 
and comprehensive inquiry as to the most 
efficient method of reclassification of the 
vessels affected. It is further recommended 
that the committee consist of four (4) 
members, two (2) to be chosen by the 
unions concerned and two (2) appointed 
by the company. The committee should be 
prepared to submit its report to both par- 
ties within a period of six (6) months of 
its establishment. 

2. Welfare Plan: That the Welfare Plan 
should be that which is now in force and 
effect between the two companies involved 
and other employees in the various 
branches of their services. 

3. Annual Vacation: 

(a) Employees who terminate their em- 
ployment with less than twelve (12) months 
service to their credit shall be granted 
vacation pay at the rate of 2 per cent of 
their earnings while employed. 

(b) Employees after twelve (12) months 
of accumulated or continuous employment 
shall be allowed one (1) week’s annual 
vacation with pay. In subsequent years, if 
in continuous employment, they will be 
granted two (2) weeks’ annual vacation 
with pay for the preceding twelve (12) 
months since completion of the last vaca- 
tion year. 

(c) If not in continuous employment, 
they shall be in subsequent years allowed 
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annual vacation on the basis of one (1) 
day’s annual vacation with pay for each 
month worked during the preceding twelve 
(12) months since completion of the last 
vacation year. 

(d) Annual vacation shall be granted at 
the convenience of the company. 

4. Statutory Holidays: That the Masters, 
Deck Officers and Marine Engineers shall 
be allowed the following statutory holi- 
days—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 

If not convenient, and they are called 
upon to work on any or all of the seven 
(7) days specified, or in the event Masters, 
Deck Officers or Marine Engineers are on 
weekly leave or annual vacation with pay 
on any or all of the seven (7) holidays 
specified, they shall later be allowed 
equivalent leave with pay. 


5. Wages: That an increase of twelve 
(12) percentum be granted by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (BCCSS) and 
Canadian National Steamships Limited to 
all licensed personnel based upon the exist- 
ing wage structure and to be effective from 
September 1, 1957. 


That an additional advance of seven (7) 
percentum be awarded to all licensed per- 
sonnel based upon the wage rates in force 
prior to September 1, 1957. This increase 
to be effective from September 1, 1958 and 
to continue until the expiry of the new 
agreements. 


6. Overtime Rates: The regular overtime 
rate for licensed personnel covered by this 
agreement shall be time and one-quarter 
for all time worked in excess of eight (8) 
hours in any one day or for any time 
worked outside of a spread of ten (10) 
hours in any one day. 


7. Termination: That new agreements 
be entered into between the parties con- 
cerned for a period dating September 1, 
1957 and expiring December 31, 1959. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After careful study of all aspects of both 
the Deck and Engineer Officer’s requests 
and the Company’s reaction to the same 
requests, I, the undersigned, agree with 
the recommendations of the other two 
members of the Board with the exception 
of the overtime and wage structure. 


In these regards my observations are as 
follows: 


(1) Overtime: The overtime premium 
as calculated at present in this particular 
industry are much less than those accepted 
in all other industries in Canada; I there- 
fore strongly recommend that all overtime 
be paid on the basis of time and one half 
the hourly rate for actual hours worked. 
In doing so, I deny the union’s request 
for double time but consider time and one 
half a fair and just compromise. 


(2) Basic rate of pay: My associates on 
the Board were reluctant to accept the 
union’s proposal to classify the vessels on 
the power-tonnage basis as a means of 
adjusting the wage scale and we have 
sought other means to this end. 


The merits of this method of classifying 
ships has been proved in neighbouring and 
other countries for many years. This is a 
far cry from the present “hit or miss” 
contradictory way of setting the wage scale. 


Because of the broad scope this classifica- 
tion system embodies, a thorough study of 
the proposal should be made by a board 
qualified to judge from a technical as 
well as economic viewpoint. 

In an effort to derive at a fair wage 
award other than by power-tonnage, I 
would like to draw to your attention the 
findings and recommendations of my asso- 
ciates and myself in six prior boards, which 
in each case we unanimously agreed on 
rates of pay plus all other conditions. 

The percentage increases awarded by 
these companies to their Officers up to 
June 1956 had remained virtually at parity 
with that of the CPR-B.C. Coast Service 
and Canadian National Steamships for a 
decade as will be shown in the following, 
where six coastal ships’ wage increases are 
chosen as a typical cross-section. 


(1) MV Standard Service (Tanker 1324 
gross tons). 

(2) SS Prince George (5812 gross tons). 

(3) SS Queen of the North (2731 gross 
tons). 

(4) SS Princess Joan (5251 gross tons). 

(5) SS Princess Elaine (2125 gross tons). 

(6) SS Princess Marguerite (5911 gross 
tons). 


MV Standard Service: (omitting June 
1956 $39.00 average increase) 

Total in- 

1-12-48  1-7-50 1-7-51 1-7-52 1-6-53 1-6-55 creases 

2nd $268 $20.00 $36.00 $29.50 $21.00 $15.00 $121.50 

8rd 235 20.00 32.00 25.50 19.00 13.00 109.50 

4th 205 20.00 ° 33.00 25.00 17.00 12.00 105.00 
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MV Standard Service percentage increase 
from Dec. 1948 to June 1955: 
2nd Engr. Ist Officer ........... 121.50 & 100=45.3% 


268 

8rd Engr. 2nd Officer .....-..0 108.50 X 100=46.6% 
235 

4th Engr. 3rd Officer ........... 107.00 & 100=52.2% 
205 


Average increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
45.3-+-46.6+52.2—48% 
3 


SS Prince George: 


Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd = $275.00 $63.00 $20.00 $37.00 $120.00 
3rd 240.00 60.00 18.00 37.00 115.00 
4th 230.00 64.00 16.00 25.00 105.00 


Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 


2nd Engr. Ist Officer ........... 120.00 X 100=43.6% 


275 

38rd Engr. 2nd Officer .......... 115.00 X 100=49.9% 
240 

4th Engr. 3rd Officer ........... 110.00 * 100=47.8% 
230 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
43.6+-47.9-+-47.8=46.4% 
3 


SS Queen of the North: 
Total 


1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $245 $25 $35 $18 $32 $110 
3rd 223 25 34 17 21 97 
4th 212 25 38 17 23 103 


Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 


2nd Engr. Ist Officer .........0+006 110 K 100=44.9% 


245 

8rd Engr. 2nd Officer ....s..0sceee 97 X 100=41.8% 
232 

4th Engr. 3rd Officer .........++e 103 X 100=48.5% 
212 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
44.9+41.8448.5=45% 
3 


SS Princess Joan: 


Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $261 $25 $36 $27 $51 $139 
3rd = 239 25 35 18 23 101 
4th 228 25 34 17 21 97 
SS Princess Joan percentage increase 
from Dec. 1948 to Sept. 1955. 
2nd Engr. Ist Officer ...........+++ 139 X 100=53.2% 
261 
2rd Engr. 2nd Officer ...........-- 101 X 100=42.2% 
239 
4th Engr. 2nd Officer ............ 97 X 100=42.5% 
228 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
53.2-+-42.2+-42.5=45.9% 


3 
SS Princess Elaine: 
Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $245 $25 $35 $24 $31 $115 
3rd «228 25 34 17 21 97 
4th 217 25 33 17 23 98 
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Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 


2nd Engr. 1st Officer 115 X 100=46.9% 
245 

97 X 100=42.5% 
228 


98 X 100=45.1% 
217 


3rd Engr. 2nd Officer 
4th Engr. 3rd Officer 


Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 
46.9-+-42.5+45.1=—44.8% 
3 


SS Princess Marguerite: 


Total 
1-12-48 1-1-51 1-3-52 1-3-53 1-9-55 increases 
2nd $278 $37 $39 $21 $50 $147 
3rd 2.45 30 36 19 35 120 
4th 234 30 35 18 33 116 


Percentage increase from December 1948 
to September 1955. 
2nd Engr. 1st Officer 


147 X 100=52.8% 
278 


3rd Engr. 2nd Officer 120 X 100=49% 
245 


4th Engr. 3rd Officer 116 X 100=49.5% 
234 
Average % increase from 2nd engineer to 4th engineer 


52.8+49-+49.5=50.4% 
3 


Such were the conditions up to June 1956 
where parity was practically retained as 
shown: 


MV Standard Service and Prince George 
48—464=—16% in favour of Standard 
Service. 


MV Standard Service and Princess Joan 
48—459—21% in favour of Standard 
Service. 


MV Standard Service and Queen of the 
North 48—45=3% in favour of Standard 
Service. 

MV Standard Service and Princess Elaine 
48—44.8—32% in favour of Standard 
Service. 

MV Standard Service and Princess Mar- 


guerite 504—48=24% in favour of Prin- 
cess Marguerite. 


On June 1, 1956 (a date open for wage 
re-adjustment for the tankers but not for 
the CPR-BCCS) an amount of $40, $39, 
and $38 respectively was awarded the 2nd 
Engineers and Ist Officers, 8rd Engineers 
and 2nd Officers and 4th Engineers and 3rd 
Officers that brought their percentage 
increases from December 1948 to re-opening 
of negotiations in September 1957 up to: 
2nd Engr. 1st Officer a var eae 

26 


8rd Engr. 2nd Officer ..... 


(108.5+39) X 100=63.1% 
235 


4th Engr. 8rd Officer ..... 


(107+-38) X 100=70.7% 
205 


Average % for all tanker Officers 
60.2+-63.1+-70.7=64.6% 
3 
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This award created a differential of: 


MV Standard Service and SS Prince 
George 646—46.4=18.2%. 

MV Standard Service and SS Queen of 
the North 64.6—45—19.6%. 


MV Standard Service and SS Princess 
Joan 64.6—45.9=18.1%. 


MV Standard Service and SS Princess 
Elaine 64.6—448—19.8%. 


MV Standard Service and SS Princess 
Marguerite 64.6—504—14.2%. 


These higher percentages are all in 
favour of the tankers. This high differen- 
tial did not exist up to June 1, 1956. 


It is also noted that on this date an 
increase was awarded the unlicensed per- 
sonnel of both the tankers and the CPR- 
BCCS, but not an equal amount, the 
tankers receiving about $15.00 and the 
CPR-BCCS about $10.00, which amounts 
to two thirds the tanker award. There must 
be a specific reason for this inequality 
(of which I am not aware), otherwise it 
would not have been accepted by the 
union. This could reasonably be assumed 
to exist in the case of the Officers as well. 


Therefore, to remain consistent and bear- 
ing in mind the relative increase awarded 
the unlicensed personnel in June 1956, I 
strongly recommend that the company 
reject the proposal agreed to by my asso- 
ciates on the Board and first adjust all 
rates by %<$39.00—$26.00 then apply 13% 
effective September 1, 1957 and an addi- 
tional 7% effective September 1, 1958. Both 
increases to be based on the rates in effect 
after the $26.00 adjustment has been 
applied. 

All other points agreed to by my asso- 
ciates are to the best of my knowledge 
fair and reasonable. 

I wish to extend my thanks to the com- 
panies and the unions for the manner in 
which they co-operated in placing their 
various arguments before the Board. I 
further thank Mr. MHarrison and Mr. 
Mahoney for their assistance on many 
occasions. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) E. Horxrns, 
Member. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
April 21st, 1958 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Deluxe Transportation Limited, North Bay 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of Mr. R. R. 
Elliott, Mr. A. G. Hearn of Toronto, Ont., 
and Mr. J. W. McNutt of North Bay, Ont., 
met the parties at the city of North Bay, 
Ont., on January 17 and 18, 1958, and in 
the City of Toronto, Ont., on March 7, 
1958, and a quorum of the Board met with 
the union at Toronto, Ont., on March 24, 
1958. 

The parties were represented as follows: 

For the company: Mr. John Palangio, 
President, North Bay, Ont.; Mr. D. Crozier, 
Comptroller, North Bay, Ont. (on March 
7 only); Mr. John Palangio, Jr., Personnel 
Manager, North Bay, Ont.; Mr. Kenneth 
MacDonald, Claims Manager, North Bay, 
Ont.; Mr. Lloyd Roy, Operating Manager, 
North Bay, Ont. (on January 17 and 18 
only); Mr. Jas. Fitzpatrick, District Traffic 
Manager, Toronto, Ont. (on March 7 only) ; 
Mr. Geo. E. Wallace, QC, Counsel, North 
Bay, Ont. 

For the union: Mr. I. J. Thomson, Repre- 
sentative, Central Conference, Toronto, 
Ont.; Mr. John Robinson, Director of 
Research, Toronto, Ont.; Mr. Geo. DePen- 
cier, Committeeman, North Bay, Ont.; Mr. 
Stanley Gray, Committeeman, Toronto, 
Ont.; Mr. M. Seguin, Committeeman, 
Sudbury, Ont.; Mr. George Mallory, Com- 
mitteeman, North Bay, Ont. 

The case on behalf of the union was 
conducted by Mr. I. J. Thomson and Mr. 
John Robinson, and for the Company by 
Mr. Geo. E. Wallace, QC. 

At the sittings, the evidence, the full 
submissions, and the arguments of the 
parties dealing with all of the matters in 
dispute, were heard. A full opportunity 
was given to members of the Board, and 
representatives of both parties, to ask ques- 
tions and general discussions ensued. All 
of the proposals submitted were fully 
examined and discussed. Both parties were 
encouraged to make any further represen- 
tations they felt necessary for the presenta- 
tion of their case. 

The matter of “Wages” presented by 
far the greatest problem. The company 
claimed inability to meet the union terms 
on wages at the present time. The union 
arguments were based on existing rates and 
conditions in the area. 


After considering all of the matters before 
us and the positions of the parties on the 
matters of wages and existing rates in the 
area, the Board are of the opinion that 
an over-all agreement could be reached 
on the following suggestions: 


That the parties enter into a collective 
agreement for a period of (1) one year 
from April 1, 1958 on the general terms of 
the existing agreement between the several 
transport companies and the various locals 
of the Teamsters’ Union in the Province 
of Ontario; said agreement being nego- 
tiated through the Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau, excepting on the 
points of wages and union security. 

On the two excepted matters, the Board 
recommends the following: 


Wages 


It is the unanimous opinion of the Board 
that the following rates of pay should be 
established on the dates outlined as maxi- 
mum rates, and that the parties should meet 
and work out the spread between the 
maximum rate and the minimum including 
time arrivals. 


Apr. 1, July 1, Oct.1, Jan. 1, 


1958 1958 1958 1959 
Dockmen 
North Bay, Ont. 1.21 1.25 1.29 1.34 
Toronto, Ont.:s.2 262 1526 1.52. 1.52 
Sudbury, Ont... 135: 145 162 1.52 
Montreal; Qué: . 135 141 441 1.41 
Peddle Run, City Drivers, Checkers 
North Bay, Ont. 1.29 .1.33..1.37 1.41 
Toronto, Ont: 2. ~L6Ye16r “16l 1.61 
Sudbury, Ont... 141 1.47 1.53 1.61 
Montreal, Que. . 1.41 145 1.50 1.50 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 


Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Deluxe 
Transportation Limited, North Bay, Ont., 
and Local 419, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. R. Elliott, Toronto, who was ap- 
pointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, J. W. McNutt, North Bay, 
Ont., and Albert Hearn, Toronto, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 
¥ The text of the report is reproduced 

ere. 
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Highway Drivers; April 1, 1958 to June 30, 
1958 —05.75 cents per mile; 
July 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959 —06.00 
cents per mile; 


Double Tandem Drivers: April 1, 1958 Dif- 
ferential rate of 0.35 cents per mile to 
be added to regular rate of 05.75 cents 
per mile. 

It should be appreciated these rates are 
lower than those existing in the area and 

will remain so till January 1, 1959. 


Union Security 

It is the majority report of the Board, 
(Mr. J. W. McNutt dissenting), that the 
parties should incorporate in the agreement 
a formula whereby all present employees 
who are members of the union must pay 
dues as a condition of their continued 
employment. New employees after their 
probationary period must also as a con- 
dition of continued employment sign an 
authorization for dues deduction. Present 
employees not now members of the union 
would not have to pay dues as a condition 
of employment. Mr. McNutt recommends 
a voluntary check-off of dues, revocable 
after twelve months. 


The Board further recommends that this 
matter be reviewed in the light of the 
Bureau Agreement on the anniversary date 
of this agreement. 

We further recommend that a revocation 
period be provided on the check-off authori- 
zation within (30) days prior to the expira- 
tion date of the Agreement. 

We desire to express our appreciation to 
those attending the sittings whose efforts 
contributed greatly in assisting the Board 
to arrive at the above stated conclusions 
and for the able presentations, sincerity and 
frankness of Mr. Wallace for the Company 
and Mr. Thomson and Mr. Robinson for 
the Union. 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, this 28th day 
of March, 1958. 

(Sgd.) R. R. Exxtort, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. G. Hearn, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. W. McNourt, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in 
four cases heard March 11 and two cases 
heard April 8. 

The first case concerned the claim of an 
engineer for extra mileage for deadheading; 
the second, the claim of an agent-operator, 
who was affected by the relocation of 
buildings and facilities necessitated by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway development, for 
compensation for loss of house, fuel and 
light perquisites; and the third and fourth 
cases, the claims of two firemen for extra 
compensation for services rendered. The 
fifth case concerned the claim for rein- 
statement of a train order operator who was 
relieved from duty because of his physical 
inability to perform certain work that the 
company affirmed, but the union denied, 


was part of the normal duties of his posi- * 


tion. The sixth case involved a claim by 
the union that road switcher rates should 
be paid to train crews manning a mixed 
train service on a certain stretch of line, 
instead of the rate for mixed train service 
which they were being paid. 

In the first and fourth cases the conten- 
tion of the employees was sustained; in 
the fifth, partly sustained. In the third 
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case the contention of the employees was 
not sustained. The second and sixth cases 
were referred back to the opposing parties 
for further negotiation. 

The six disputes and decisions are sum- 
marized here. 


Case No. 698—Dispute between the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (Pere Mar- 
quette Division) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers concerning the claim 
of an engineer for 42 miles additional 
deadhead. 


An extra engineer was called in turn on 
August 12, 1957 to deadhead from St. 
Thomas to Sarnia. He was ordered to 
travel partly by bus and partly by Cana- 
dian National train. The total distance was 
74.5 miles, for which he was allowed 75 
miles. 


The distance between St. Thomas and 
Sarnia over Chesapeake and Ohio lines is 
117 miles. Quoting Rule 62(a) of the 
current agreement, which says, “An engineer 
deadheading by bus or automobile will be 
paid under this rule as if deadheaded by 
train,” the employees contended that the 
engineer should be paid for the 42-mile 
difference between 117 and 75 miles. 


The company contended that the phrase 
“as if deadheaded by train’ meant dead- 
head via any train route the carrier may 
elect to use. It also contended that it had 
the prerogative of deadheading an engineer 
via auto or bus instead of by rail, provided 
that the mileage via rail was allowed. 
Before the London and Port Stanley Rail- 
way discontinued passenger service between 
St. Thomas and London in February 1957 
it had been customary for engineers who 
deadheaded between St. Thomas and 
Sarnia to go by that railway and the 
Canadian National, a distance of 75 miles. 

The company further contended that 
this latter rail route was accepted and 
in current use for deadheading when the 
present agreement came into effect, and 
that it had the right to substitute bus travel 
by the London and Port Stanley Railway 
when passenger service was discontinued 
on that line. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 699—Dispute concerning the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers regarding the claim of the union 
that in closing the agency at Wales, Ont., 
and opening a new agency to serve the 
same community at Ingleside, Ont., the 
company is obligated to provide house, 
fuel and light perquisites at Ingleside. 

The St. Lawrence Power Project and 
Seaway development necessitated the diver- 
sion of the company’s main line between 
Cardinal and Cornwall, with consequent 
relocation of buildings and facilities. Among 
the stations relocated was Wales. 

House, fuel and light had been included 
in the current wage scale as perquisites for 
the position of agent-operator at Wales. 
The company believed that at the new 
location, Ingleside, it was no longer neces- 
sary for the agent to be available except 
during his assigned hours of duty, and, 
as other living accommodation could be 
obtained in the new locality, that house, 
fuel and light could properly be discon- 
tinued. It therefore made no provision 
for living quarters in or near the new 
station. 

The company contended that since the 
name Ingleside had been adopted for the 
new community, instead of the old name 
Wales, it was necessary to abolish the 
position of agent-operator at Wales and 
establish a new station for the agent at 
Ingleside. 

The company further contended that in 
accordance with a rule in the current agree- 
ment it was entitled to add to the agent’s 
salary an amount of $15 a month in lieu 


of house, fuel and light. It also argued 
that since the position at Wales had been 
abolished, the union had no ground for 
contending that the house, fuel and light 
perquisites should be “continued”. 

The employees in their contention 
asserted that dwelling, fuel and light per- 
quisites had always been considered part 
of an agent’s wages. 

The Board, remarking that the circum- 
stances surrounding the claim were most 
unusual, nevertheless stated that as the 
present incumbent of the position of agent 
at Ingleside had bid on and accepted the 
position at Wales on the understanding 
that he would receive dwelling, fuel and 
light perquisites in addition to salary, he 
was entitled to compensation for the loss 
of these perquisites. It then-recommended 
that the parties confer together to decide 
what the compensation should be, and 
referred the case back to the parties for 
further consideration. 


Case No. 700—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Prai- 
rie Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
the claim of a fireman for compensation in 
excess of that allowed by the Company. 


A fireman reported for duty at 6.00 a.m. 
and the engine left the shop track at 7 
o'clock. From 7.50 until 5.05 p.m. the train 
serviced the mines and industries in the 
Crowsnest-Burmis area, then ran the 79 
miles to Lethbridge, during which run it 
switched four cars at Fort MacLeod. It 
arrived at the outer main track switch 
at Lethbridge at 8.10 p.m., the engine was 
placed on the shop track at 8.40 and the 
fireman went off duty at 9.10 p.m. 

The fireman claimed a total of 227 miles, 
made up as follows: 132 miles based on the 
hours from 6.30 a.m., when he reported 
for duty, until 5.05 p.m., when the train 
left Burmis; 79 miles running from Burmis 
to Lethbridge; 4 miles switching at Fort 
MacLeod; 6 miles final detention, 8.10 
to 8.40 p.m.; and 6 miles final inspection, 
8.40 to 9.10 p.m. 

The company allowed the fireman com- 
pensation for 183 miles: 14 hours and 40 
minutes on duty at 124 m.p.h., which 
exceeded the miles actually run. 

The Brotherhood supported the claim 
for 227 miles with the contention that the 
fireman had worked under work train 
conditions between Crowsnest and Burmis 
for 10 hours and 35 minutes, when work 
train orders were annulled at Burmis. 

The Company contended that the use 
of the work train order was solely for the 
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purpose of facilitating the industrial switch- 
ing required between Crowsnest and Bur- 
mis, and that no work train service was 
performed. The fireman had been paid 
under freight conditions because this was 
the service for which he was ordered and 
was the only service performed on the trip. 
“The type of train orders issued is strictly 
an operating matter and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the method of payment 
under the agreement,’ the Company con- 
tended. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


Case No. 701—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Paci- 
fic Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen concerning 
the claim of a fireman for payment for a 
new day for a second trip from the initial 
terminal. 

A fireman on freight service was ordered 
at 1.00 p.m. to switch and make a round 
trip. His train did not leave the terminal 
until 6.45 o’clock. On his return at mid- 
night he was sent on a second trip leaving 
45 minutes later. He claimed a new day 
for the second trip but was paid on a 
continuous time basis. 

In their contention, the employees cited 
an article in the agreement reading: 
“Should fireman be used out of initial 
point after completing a day, a new day 
will commence.” This rule applied, the 
union argued, inasmuch as the fireman 
had worked 11 hours and 45 minutes from 
the time ordered before beginning the 
second trip. 

The Company contended the agreement 
did not provide for payment of a new day 
because he had not completed a day in 
road time as specified in another article 
which reads: “Road miles will be the dis- 
tance from the outer main track switch or 
designated point at the initial terminal, 
to the outer main track switch or desig- 
nated point at the final terminal. Road 
time will commence when payment for 
initial terminal time stops, and will end 
when payment for final terminal time 
begins.” 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 


Case No. 702—Dispute between the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
and the United Steelworkers of America 
concerning the employment status of a 
train order operator. 

On January 11, 1957, a train order 
operator, while on his annual vacation, 
wrote to the chief dispatcher stating that 
he was in the hospital for an operation 
and would not be able to return to work 
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for at least two months. Near the end of 
February he wrote again saying the opera- 
tion was successful and he would report 
for duty about the end of April. 

On May 18, 1957, the operator reported 
at the chief dispatcher’s office with a letter 
quoting his doctor’s permission to perform 
light work only. “I understand that my 
regular work as an operator is considered 
as light work. The doctor wants me to 
pass another examination by the end of 
July,” the letter stated. 

The operator was permitted to return to 
work on May 22, following an examination 
by the company’s doctor, with the under- 
standing expressed in the above letter. 

On May 24, the company’s entire tele- 
phone system broke down because of cable 
damage. When the operator came on duty, 
following the breakdown, he informed the 
company’s agent that he could not drive 
the company pick-up truck to call crews 
because of his physical condition. 

The superintendent then wrote the opera- 
tor: “If you are to work your assignment, 
you must be able to do all of the work 
normally required of that assignment.” 
The superintendent also asked the operator 
to reply stating what he planned to do. 

The operator replied: “I am authorized 
by the doctor to perform office work only; 
he also specified to me that it was very 
important to not ride in trucks, otherwise 
it might carry complications in my case 
causing another operation.” A relief opera- 
tor was provided. 

Later the same day, the superintendent 
advised the operator that he was relieved 
from duty “until such time as you are 
physically able to perform all the work 
normally required of your assignment”. 

In subsequent correspondence with a 
union official, who had written requesting 
the operator’s reinstatement with pay, the 
superintendent pointed out that the opera- 
tor had not been suspended or discharged 
but was on sick leave. The request for 
reinstatement with pay was declined. 

Later the operator was ordered to report 
for a physical re-examination and, after 
the examination, to arrange for “proper” 
leave if he was unable to return to service. 
“Otherwise you will be considered absent 
without leave,” the operator was warned. 

The operator reported for the medical 
examination but did not arrange leave of 
absence, informing the superintendent that 
his union was now handling the case. To 
this, the superintendent replied that the 
operator himself would have to arrange 
for leave. of absence, as “this is not a 
proper matter to handle with your organi- 
zation”. 


On July 4 the superintendent sent a 
notice to the operator of an investigation 
to be held the next day. The investigation 
was held but the operator failed to appear. 

Following the investigation the superin- 
tendent advised the operator on July 12 
that he had been penalized with 50 demerit 
marks and suspension “until management 
can be assured of your willingness to 
properly obey the rules and instructions”. 

When the company again declined to 
reinstate the operator with pay, the union 
referred the grievance to the Board of 
Adjustment. 

The driving of the pick-up was not part 
of an operator’s duty, the union asserted. 
The union contended, too, that the investi- 
gation July 5 had been uncalled for and its 
findings unfair. 

The union declared the operator had 
actually been suspended on May 24 and 
was entitled to reinstatement with pay for 
time lost since that date. 

The company contended it was a duty of 
their train order operators to call crews 
and, if necessary, to use the company 
vehicle to do so. It argued that the opera- 
tor was relieved May 24 only because of 
his “self-judged” physical condition and 
that he was not suspended or disciplined 
in any way at that time but had “dis- 
qualified himself”. His suspension, it said, 
depended entirely on his attitude concern- 
ing his employment, and the discipline 
assessed was not a bar to the operator’s 
return to service. 

The Board found both parties had 
adopted an unreasonably rigid and unyield- 
ing attitude, and that several months’ 
delay in processing the grievance had been 
caused by union officers’ being busy else- 
where. A part of the responsibility for loss 
of earnings could therefore be borne by 
each. The discipline of 50 demerit marks 
and suspension was not justified, nor was 
the refusal of the employee to attend 
the investigation. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the union to the extent that the employee 
was to be reinstated with seniority unim- 


paired, and paid up for 50 per cent of his 
lost time at schedule rate, and the 50 
demerit marks removed from his record. 


Case No. 703—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen concerning a claim by the 
union that road switcher rates should be 
paid to train crews assigned to mized trains 
that operate on turn-around basis within 
a radius of 30 miles. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
contended that crews assigned to mixed 
trains between Trois-Riviéres and Gran’- 
Mere should be paid road switcher rates, 
in accordance with an article of the current 
agreement, because they operate on turn- 
around basis within a radius of 30 miles, 
instead of being paid under the provisions 
of another article covering mixed train 
service, which the Company contended was 
applicable to this service. 

The Company contended that the head- 
ing “Road Switcher Service” and _ the 
wording of the article showed that the 
character of the service it was intended to 
apply to was concentrated switching opera- 
tion in road service within an area of 30 
track miles. The Company further stated 
that: 

“The assignments in question perform 
limited switching, none of which is indus- 
trial, and only make stops to set off and/or 
to lift a ear or cars, the majority of trips 
or combinations of trips in the separate 
assignments not making sufficient stops or 
switches, or a combination of both, to make 
the conversion rate applicable.” 

The Board in its decision said that the 
article cited by the Brotherhood used the 
word “assignments” without specifically 
defining what assignments were intended. 
Since the parties differed in their opinion 
regarding the application of the article, 
the Board recommended that the case be 
referred back to the parties to decide 
definitely, with examples to illustrate if 
necessary, exactly how the rule should 


apply. 


1957 U.S. Strike Activity Lowest Since Second World War 


Strike activity in the United States during 1957, as measured by the number of 
workers involved and the number of man-days lost, reached the lowest point since the 
Second World War, according to a report published in the U.S. Monthly Labor Review 


for May. 


The total of 1,390,000 workers rendered idle by stoppages which began during 
the year was 10 per cent less than in 1954, the previous low-record year since the war, 


and a quarter less than in 1956. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario High Court refuses company’s application for order quashing 
arbitration board’s decision and, in another decision, considers duty 
of Labour Relations Board to deal with certification applications 


The Ontario High Court refused a 
company’s application for an order to 
quash a decision of a board of arbitration 
under its collective agreement. The com- 
pany’s contention that the dispute was not 
arbitrable was rejected. 

In another decision, the Ontario High 
Court refused to quash a certification order 
issued by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, but at the same time issued a 
mandatory order directing the Board to 
consider another application for certifica- 
tion received on the day of the hearing of 
the earlier application. 


Ontario High Court... 
. upholds jurisdiction of board of arbitration 
to entertain grievances submitted by the union 


On January 22, 1958 Mr. Justice Wells 
of the Ontario High Court dismissed an 
application made by the United Steel Cor- 
poration Limited in certiorari proceedings 
for an order quashing a decision of a board 
of arbitration. 

The application was made to quash the 
decision on the ground that there was no 
jurisdiction conferred on the board of 
arbitration by the collective agreement to 
decide the matters submitted to it. The 
Court in rejecting the application held that 
the arbitration board had the jurisdiction 
which the majority of its members thought 
it had. 

In the reasons for his decision Mr. 
Justice Wells recalled the following cir- 
cumstances of the dispute. 

In 1956 a collective agreement was made 
between Canadian Mead-Morrison Division 
of the United Steel Corporation Limited 
(Welland) and the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2766. 

In a dispute between the company and 
the union, a board of arbitration was 
appointed to consider certain grievances, 
notice of which was filed by Local 2766 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 

On November 27, 1956, at the opening 
of the arbitration hearing, an objection 
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was taken by the company to the jurisdic- 
tion of the board of arbitration on the 
ground that none of the grievances were 
arbitrable as all were union grievances, 
whereas the collective agreement made no 
provision for arbitration of union grievances 
and confined the jurisdiction of the board 
to employee grievances on the one hand 
and management grievances on the other. 

The majority decision of the Board 
(Chairman and union’s nominee) made on 
November 28, 1956* held that the Board 
had jurisdiction to deal with the matters 
submitted to it. 

Following the decision of the board the 
company made an application to the Court 
for an order by way of certiorar: quashing 
the decision of the arbitration board on 
the ground that it had no jurisdiction to 
decide the matters submitted to it. 

Mr. Justice Wells examined, in the agree- 
ment in question, the provisions as to 
employee disputes and arbitration and also 
the provisions concerning management 
grievances, and found that in all these 
provisions there was none giving the union, 
which was a party to the agreement, a right 
to lodge what is commonly called “a 
policy grievance”, that is, a grievance which 
relates to the violation of the agreement 
generally. This kind of grievance was 
simply not dealt with in the collective 
agreement. 

In the opinion of the Court the issue at 
bar was governed by the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act. Section 32 provides 
as follows: 


S. 32 (1) Every collective agreement shall 
provide for the final and binding 
settlement by arbitration, without 


1Reported in Labour Arbitration Cases, Vol. 7, 
at p. 174. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


stoppage of work, of all differences 
between the parties arising from 
the interpretation, application, 
administration or alleged violation 
of the agreement, including any 
question as to whether a matter is 
arbitrable. 

(2) If a collective agreement does not 
contain such a provision as is 
mentioned in subsection 1, it shall 
be deemed to contain the following 
provision: 

Where a difference arises be- 
tween the parties relating to 
the interpretation, application 
or administration of this agree- 
ment, including any question as 
to whether a matter is arbitra- 
ble, or where an allegation is 
made that this agreement has 
been violated, either of the par- 
ties may, after exhausting any 
rievance procedure established 
Ey this agreement, notify the 
other party in writing of its 
desire to submit the difference 
or allegation to arbitration and 
the notice shall contain the 
name of the first party’s appoin- 
tee to an arbitration board. The 
recipient of the notice shall 
within five days advise the other 
party of the name of its appoin- 
tee to the arbitration board. 
The two appointees so selected 
shall, within five days of the 
appointment of the second of 
them, appoint a third person 
who shall be the chairman. If 
the recipient of the notice fails 
to appoint an arbitrator, or if 
the two appointees fail to agree 
upon achairman within the time 
limited, the appointment shall 
be made by the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario upon the 
request of either party. The 
arbitration board shall hear and 
determine the difference or 
allegation and shall issue a deci- 
sion and the decision shall be 
final and binding upon the par- 
ties and upon any employee 
affected by it. The decision of a 
majority shall be the decision 
of the arbitration board, but 
if there is no majority the deci- 
sion of the chairman = shall 
govern. 

(3) If, in the opinion of the Board, 
any part of the arbitration pro- 
vision including the method of 
appointment of the arbitrator or 
arbitration board is inadequate, 
or if the provision set out in 
subsection 2 is alleged by either 
party to be unsuitable, the Board 
may, on the request of either 
party, modify any such provision 
so long as it conforms with sub- 
section 1, but until so modified 
the arbitration provision in the 
collective agreement or in sub- 
section 2, as the case may be, shall 
apply. 

The company argued that while there 
was no provision in the agreement dealing 
with an alleged violation of the agreement 


except as to employee or management 


complaints, the only way in which coverage 
of a union complaint could be established 
was by application to the Labour Relations 
Board under S. 32 (3). 

Mr. Justice Wells did not accept this 
contention. In his opinion, because there 
was no provision for arbitration of union 
complaints, the provisions of S. 32 (2) 
become operative and the collective agree- 
ment must be deemed to contain the 
provision set out in S. 32 (2) of the Act. 
Once it was accepted that the provision of 
S. 32 (2) is to be deemed to be contained 
in the collective agreement, then there was 
ample jurisdiction in the clause set out in 
the statute to submit the matters which 
the arbitration board dealt with to arbitra- 
tion and, in the opinion of the Court, 
as the result of this, the board had the 
jurisdiction, which the majority of its mem- 
bers thought it had, to deal with the 
matters submitted by the union. The 
Court dismissed the company’s application 
with costs. United Steel Corporation Ltd. 
v. The United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2766 et al, (1958) 12 DLR (2d) 322. 


Ontario High Court... 


. .. holds Labour Relations Board failed to perform 
statutory duty to hear certification application 


On December 138, 1957 the Ontario High 
Court, acting on the application of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, issued a mandatory order 
directing the Canada Labour Relations 
Board to consider the application for 
certification presented by that union. 

Mr. Justice Wells in his reasons for 
judgment related the circumstances of the 
dispute, as follows: 

On July 18, 1957 the United Steelworkers 
of America made an application to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board for certifi- 
cation of a unit of employees of Can-Met 
Explorations Ltd. 

On July 26, 1957, the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers dis- 
patched a letter to the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, indicating their desire to intervene 
in respect of the application made by the 
Steelworkers. 

In the exchange of letters that followed 
between the Board and the mineworkers 
union, the union stated the grounds for 
intervention, indicating that the employees 
claimed by the application for certification 
were not members in good standing of the 
union, that the majority of employees in 
the bargaining unit were not in support 
of the application and that the bargaining 
unit was not appropriate. 
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On August 7, 1957, the Board acknowl- 
edged, by letter, the receipt of this notice 
of intervention and indicated that if a 
hearing was to be heard, notice of the 
time and place of the hearing would be 
given the parties. Under the same date 
the Board dispatched a telegram to the 
mineworkers union notifying it that the 
Board would hear the parties concerned at 
11 o’clock a.m. on Wednesday, August 14, 
at Ottawa. 

Subsequently, under date of August 13, 
an application for certification by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was made to the Board. The 
Board received this application on the 
morning of August 14 just prior to the 
hearing scheduled for the application for 
certification made by the Steelworkers. 


At the hearing on August 14 the applica- 
tion of the mineworkers union was not 
dealt with. In this respect the chairman 
of the Board said: 

.At the present time, at this hearing, 
the “only application we are dealing with is 
the application of the United Steelworkers. 
Your application came in yesterday. That 
is an application which still has to be dealt 
with in the ordinary course of events. It 
came in today, as a matter of fact, and as 
far as the Board is concerned, it is not 
dealing with that and it will not attempt 
to deal with that application at the hearing 
today. 


On August 19, 1957 the Board certified 
the United Steelworkers of America as the 
bargaining agent for the employees of 
Can-Met Explorations. 


Following this decision the mineworkers 
union applied to the Court for an order 
that the certification order issued on August 
19, 1957 be quashed on the ground that 
the Board had no jurisdiction to make the 
order for the reason that there was no 
evidence before the Board that the majority 
of the employees in the unit were members 
in good standing of United Steelworkers 
of America pursuant to the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Rules and Regulations made there- 
under, and other grounds as counsel may 
advise and the Court may permit. 


A further application was made that the 
Court make an order by way of mandamus 
directing the Board to determine whether 
the unit in respect of which an application 
for certification was made by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers on August 14, 1957 was appropriate 
for collective bargaining. 

In the opinion of the Court the matters 
under consideration were governed by the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 
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After examining the powers of the Board 
in dealing with an application as defined 
by Section 9, Mr. Justice Wells noted that 
the time for making an application for 
certification as a bargaining agent is defined 
by Section 7 of the statute, which reads 
in part: 

S. 7 (1) A trade union claiming to have 
as members in good standing a 
majority of employees of one or 
more employers in a unit that is 
appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing may, subject to the rules of 
the Board and in accordance with 
this section, make application to 
the Board to be certified as bar- 
gaining agent of the employees in 
the unit. 

(2) Where no collective agreement is 
in force and no bargaining agent 
has been certified under this Act 
for the unit, the application may 
be made at any time. 


Section 61 dealing with the powers of 
the Board provides in subsection 2: 


S. 61 (2) A decision or order of the Board 
is final and conclusive and not 
open to question or review but 
the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any 
decision or order made by it 
under this Act, and may vary or 
revoke any decision or order made 
by it under this Act. 


Referring to subsection 2, Mr. Justice 
Wells noted that in the present state of 
authorities, if the Canada Labour Relations 
Board acted within the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it by the statute, certiorari 
does not lie and the Court has no jurisdic- 
tion to quash any order made by the Board. 

The Court proceeded first with the appli- 
cation to quash the order of August 19 
certifying the United Steelworkers as the 
bargaining agent. 

The Court was not concerned whether 
the Board’s decision was correct or incor- 
rect, on the evidence it had before it. The 
powers and methods of investigation granted 
to the Board by subsection 4 of Section 9 
of the Act are of the widest and most 
general nature. The chief objection raised 
by the mineworkers union was based largely 
on the contention that the employees on 
whose behalf the application was made by 
the steelworkers union were not in fact 
members of that union. In the opinion of 
the Court this question was one for the 
Board itself to determine (S. 61) and its 
decision in this respect is final and con- 
clusive for all purposes of the Act. 

It is not for the Court to decide whether 
the Board was right or wrong in its deci- 
sion, but only to come to the conclusion 
from the certificate issued on August 19, 
that the Board was of the opinion that the 
employees, for whom the application was 


made on behalf of the United Steelworkers, 
were members of the union and were em- 
ployees of the company concerned, and the 
Board had full authority and power to 
determine this. Consequently the Court 
dismissed the application to quash the 
certification order of August 19. 

Next the Court dealt with the applica- 
tion for mandamus directing the Board to 
consider the application for certification 
submitted by the mineworkers’ union. 

Mr. Justice Wells noted that it is quite 
clear from the transcript of proceedings 
taken before the Board that the application 
for certification of the mineworkers’ union 
was not dealt with at the hearing on 
August 14. 

In his opinion that application which was 
received by the Board on the morning of 
August 14 was made in time, pursuant to 
the term of Section 7 of the Act, because 
at the time it was made to the Board 
there was no collective agreement in force 
and no bargaining agent had been certified 
under the statute. Subsequently the judge 


added that it was the Board’s statutory 
duty to act pursuant to the powers and 
duties given it by Section 9 and concluded: 
“In my view it failed to carry out its 
statutory duty in that respect and has not, 
in fact, carried it out as yet.” 

The Court issued a mandatory order 
directing the Board to consider the applica- 
tion of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers as of August 14, 
1957, pursuant to the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Court did not consider it necessary 
to quash the certification order before mak- 
ing the mandatory order. Mr. Justice Wells 
was of the opinion that if the Board after 
it has carried out its statutory duties, 
should come to the conclusion that the 
application of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union should be acceded to, then 
pursuant to Section 10 of the Act any 
order then made would have the effect 
of vacating their previous order of August 
19. Thibault et al. v. Canada Labour 
Relations Board et al., (1958) 12 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 3, p. 150. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec raises minimum wages of certain forestry workers, employees 


of municipal, school corporations. 


In Quebec, a new forestry order was 
issued which, in addition to setting new 
minimum rates for employees on a fixed 
wage basis, provided for a 2-per-cent vaca- 
tion allowance upon termination for all 
employees who work at least 75 days in 
a four-month period for the same employer 
and a weekly rest for employees with a 
regular work week. Another order raised 
minimum wages in municipal and school 
corporations. 

Regulations under the Manitoba Child 
Welfare Act were revised with the result 
that a family consisting of one parent and 
a child three years or under may now be 
granted up to $102 a month. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Coal 
Mines Regulation Act setting out require- 
ments for shock blasting were gazetted on 
March 31 as Alta. Reg. 82/58. 

Shock blasting, by which is meant the 
“firing of more than one shot in coal 
at a working place in an underground 
mine,” may not be carried on without the 
written permission of the Director of Mines. 

If a district or split in an underground 
mine is subject to sudden outbursts of gas 


Manitoba raises mothers’ allowances 


or coal, the owner or manager may apply 
to the Director for permission to carry 
out shock blasting, giving full particulars of 
the reasons for the application. 

On receipt of the application, the Direc- 
tor may require additional information or 
he may grant permission to carry out shock 
blasting, laying down whatever conditions 
he considers advisable. 

Before operations begin, however, the 
district inspector and the owner or manager 
must draw up a set of safety rules, which 
must be approved by the Director, who 
may make additional rules if necessary. 

If shots are fired from the surface no 
person may be in the mine at the time. 
When shots are fired from a permanent 
underground firing station, only the shot- 
firer and his assistant may remain in the 
district. 

Where shock blasting is carried on under 
these regulations, Sections 246 and 250 of 
the Act dealing with signalling and com- 
munications in a shaft are suspended. 


Manitoba Child Welfare Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Child 
Welfare Act revising the allowances pay- 
able on behalf of bereaved or dependent 
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children were gazetted on March 29 as 
Man. Reg. 19/58, replacing regulations 
issued last year (L.G., June 1957, p. 721). 

Under the Act, an allowance is payable 
with respect to “a child who, because of 
the death of both parents, or the death of 
the father, or confinement of the father 
in a hospital for mental diseases, or the 
total and permanent physical disability 
of the father, is likely to suffer because 
of a lack of means to have proper care 
supplied”. 

The allowance is payable only in respect 
of a child 14 years or under, but may be 
continued if a child is not capable of self- 
support because of mental or physical 
incapacity. An allowance may also be con- 
tinued at the discretion of the Director of 
Public Welfare in the case of a child 
attending school. 

The former regulations fixed maximum 
monthly allowances varying from $51 for 
a family with one parent and one enrolled 
child up to $150 for a family with one 
parent and seven or more enrolled children. 
Out of these maximum monthly allowances 
provision had to be made for food and 
clothing, rent or, in lieu of rent, interest, 
taxes, etc., and operating expenses, within 
the limits specified. An extra allowance 
was also provided for winter fuel. 


The new regulations do not fix maximum 
monthly allowances for a family unit, how- 
ever. Instead, they set out maximum 
monthly allowances for food, clothing, shel- 
ter, utilities, fuel and household and per- 
sonal needs, the allowances for food and 
clothing taking into consideration the age 
of the child. The regulations also give 
the Director authority to grant up to $180 
a year to meet an extraordinary need. 


As previously indicated, the allowances 
for food are established on an age basis, 
ranging from $11 for a child three years 
and under up to $23 for an adult in a 
family of two beneficiaries. The allowance 
will be reduced, however, where a family 
consists of five or more persons. 


Clothing allowances also vary according 
to the age of the beneficiary. The allow- 
ance for an adult and for a child 12 to 18 
years is $5 a month. The maximum for 
children 7 to 11 years is $4 and for those 
6 years and under $3 a month. 


As regards shelter allowances, the regu- 
lations now provide that actual rent up to 
a maximum of $55 a month may be paid. 
In lieu of rent, up to $20 a month may be 
allowed for taxes, insurance or minor 
repairs, plus whatever may be approved by 
the district office supervisor for principal 
and interest on a mortgage and for major 
repairs. 
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From October to May, up to $19 a month 
may be granted to a family in an unheated 
house and up to $15 to a family living in 
unheated rooms. The maximum allowance 
for utilities is $5 a month. 

A family that in the opinion of the 
Director has no income may be allowed 
up to $10 a month for household and per- 
sonal needs. 

Special rules have also been set out with 
respect to allowances payable on behalf of 
children not residing with a parent. 

As a result of these changes, a family 
unit consisting of one adult and a child 
three years or under may now receive up 
to $102 a month, whereas under the former 
regulations the maximum was $51. 

The requirements for enrolment are sub- 
stantially the same as before. One difference 
is that a child may now be out of the 
province for three months before an allow- 
ance is cancelled. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 

Two revised minimum wage orders gov- 
erning forestry workers and employees of 
municipal and school corporations, an 
amendment to the general minimum wage 
order, and a renewal order, made by the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Commission on 
February 12 and approved by O.C. 341 
of April 17, were gazetted on April 26, to 
take effect that day. 

The revised forestry order, Order 39 
(1958), while it left piecework rates 
unchanged, established new general hourly, 
daily and weekly rates for other workers 
and provided for weekly rest and vacation 
pay for some employees. Order 41 (1958) 
brought minimum wages of employees of 
municipal and school corporations back 
into line with those set under the general 
minimum wage order issued last year (L.G., 
June 1957, p. 727). The fourth order 
renewed until May 1, 1959, the three orders 
issued last year, namely, Order 4 (1957), 
the general minimum wage order; Order 40 
(1957), the order governing hotels, restaur- 
ants, hospitals and nursing homes; and 
Order 3 (1957), the order providing for 
vacations with pay. 

Order No. 39 (1958), Forest Operations 

In keeping with the trend evidenced 
last year when the general order was 
revised, the new forestry order has been 
rearranged and simplified. Instead of six 
categories of workmen, each one with sub- 
divisions, the new order has five, thereby 
eliminating 16 minimum rates. 

Another difference is that, except in the 
case of pieceworkers, rates are no longer 
set on an occupational basis. The deter- 
mining factor now is the extent to which 
an employee’s hours of work are verifiable. 


Order 39 (1958) also differs from the 
former order in several other respects. In 
the new order, the regular work week is 54 
hours instead of 60. Two new benefits have 
also been introduced, the order requiring 
employees with a fixed work week to be 
given a weekly rest and providing for a 
2-per-cent vacation allowance upon ter- 
mination of employment. 

The coverage of the order is more 
expressly set out than formerly, the order 
applying to the following operations: 
logging, by which is meant the cutting, 
transporting and loading of wood on boats 
or railroad cars and the barking and buck- 
ing of wood before loading; forest improve- 
ment undertakings such as the construction 
and maintenance of roads, camps, dams, 
pillars and loading and driving facilities and 
the thinning-out of trees, the drainage and 
irrigation of the soil; reforestation, and 
driving operations. For the first time, 
caterers working in connection with any 
of the operations listed above are specific- 
ally covered. 

Contractors, subcontractors and jobbers 
are included in the definition of employer 
for the purposes of the order. 

The exemptions are also more specifically 
set out than previously. Persons employed 
in wood processing plants other than saw- 
mills producing lumber for logging opera- 
tions are not covered, nor are employees 
who transport lumber outside the forests. 
The order also exempts farmers, the em- 
ployer’s consort, persons working in forest 
colonies, emergency fire fighters, and em- 
ployees covered by a collective agreement 
under the Labour Relations Act, if the 
wages and working conditions established 
by the agreement are generally better than 
those set out in the order. 

Hours 

The revised order sets a regular work 
week of 54 hours for all employees except: 
pieceworkers, cooks, kitchen help, camp 
guardians, stablemen, dam and gate guar- 
dians, fire fighters and persons engaged in 
boat-loading operations. The latter are 
deemed to have no regular work week and 
consequently are not entitled to overtime. 
The previous order fixed a 60-hour regular 
work week for apprentices and incapacitated 
persons, drivers and sorters in driving 
operations and persons engaged in cutting 
pulpwood, firewood, and sawlogs who were 
employed on a fixed wage basis. Other 
employees were considered to have no fixed 
work week. 

Wage Rates 

As indicated above, a new method of 
fixing rates has been adopted. Special daily 
rates are no longer set for employees 
engaged in driving operations, in auxiliary 


work around camps or in cutting pulpwood, 
firewood and sawlogs. Instead, the revised 
order, while continuing to set out special 
provisions for pieceworkers and inexper- 
ienced persons, establishes only three mini- 
mum rates for other employees, the deter- 
mining factor being the extent to which 
hours are controlled. Employees whose 
hours of work per hour are verifiable must 
now be paid a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour. For those whose hours of work per 
day cannot be verified, the minimum is 
now $7 a day. The rate for employees 
without a regular work week is $42 a week. 

As is customary, special provisions are 
again set out for inexperienced or handi- 
capped workers whose output is below 
normal. Instead of a single minimum wage 
of $5.20 a day based on a 60-hour week, 
the revised order provides for two minimum 
rates. One, an hourly minimum of 50 cents, 
applies to inexperienced or handicapped 
employees whose actual working time is 
verifiable and whose regular work week 
is 54 hours. The other, a daily minimum 
of $5, governs employees in this category 
who have no regular work week or whose 
hours of work cannot be verified. 

The same quota is imposed as formerly, 
the order providing that the number of 
inexperienced and handicapped workers 
may not exceed 20 per cent of the total 
number of employees in the camp. 

The piecework rates, which, as previously 
indicated, are unchanged, apply to em- 
ployees engaged in cutting pulpwood, fire- 
wood and sawlogs. For pieceworkers in 
pulpwood operations, the rate varies from 
$5.40 per 100 solid cubic feet for lengths 
of from 4’ to 6’ to $2.45 for 16-foot lengths 
for all wood except aspen and poplar and 
from $4.15 to $1.90 for aspen and poplar. 
For wood measured by the cord, the mini- 
mum is $3.55 for aspen and poplar and 
$4.60 for other wood. 

Employees engaged in cutting firewood 
must still be paid at least $4.60 per cord 
for wood 4 feet in length. For bolts of any 
other length the rate, as before, varies from 
$3.75 to $1.70 per 32 square feet of piling 
surface, depending on the length of the log. 

The minimum for cutting sawlogs varies 
from $7.45 to $4.95 per 1,000 board feet. 
The rate for wood measured by the cord 
remains $4.60 and for wood measured in 
solid cubic feet the rate is $5.40 per 100 
set. 

Employees engaged in cutting pulpwood 
and sawlogs are again allowed an additional 
amount for peeling. 

In all cases, the piecework rates apply 
to the quantity of marketable timber 
accepted by a culler as defined in the 
Quebec Cullers’ Act. 
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As formerly, employees engaged in cutting 
sawlogs or in pulpwood operations who do 
not do the preparatory work usually assigned 
to such workers may be paid at a lower 
rate provided the rate is stipulated in the 
engagement contract, and is not less than 
a daily minimum, which has been raised 
from $5.20 to $7. 

Overtime 

The revised order has the same definition 
of overtime as before, all hours worked in 
excess of the regular work week. For most 
forestry workers other than pieceworkers, 
this now means all time worked beyond 
the regular 54-hour week. 

Employees paid on an hourly basis and 
not governed by a collective labour agree- 
ment are entitled to their regular rate for 
overtime, which may not be less than the 
prescribed minimum. The same is true of 
other forestry workers, except that em- 
ployees paid on a weekly, monthly, or 
yearly basis and receiving $54 or more a 
week are not entitled to overtime. 

This is a higher minimum standard than 
in the former order in that the regular 
work week has been reduced and it would 
appear that more employees would be on 
a fixed work week than formerly. 
Deductions 


A few minor changes were made in the 
provisions with respect to deductions. The 
maximum deduction for board and lodging 
remains $1.50 a day. Employers are again 
forbidden to charge for the use of blankets 
but may now deduct for lost bedding equip- 
ment or blankets not returned, provided 
the rates are mentioned in notices and pay 
statements. 

Although the 40-cent fee for laundering 
certain specified articles of clothing has 
been dropped, deductions for laundering 
may still be made if a price list is posted in 
the employees’ living quarters. 

All employees except pieceworkers or 
jobworkers must be provided with the 
necessary tools and equipment at the em- 
ployer’s expense. However, an employee 
may now be charged for safety garments 
not returned as well as for tools lost. 

As formerly, the Order provides that 
horses must be fed and shod at the em- 
ployer’s expense. 

The following other deductions are again 
permitted, deductions imposed by an Act 
or court order; cash advances made to 
workers; the price of goods sold, provided 
a price list is posted in a conspicuous place 
in the camp building. 

Weekly Rest and Vacation Allowances 

For the first time, a weekly rest pro- 
vision is set out for these employees, the 
revised order providing that every employee 
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with a regular work week must be given a 
weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours or two 
periods of 18 hours each. 

Another departure is the provision 
respecting paid vacations. Every forestry 
worker is now entitled to 2 per cent of his 
earnings, provided he works at least 75 
days within a four-month period for the 
same employer. This qualifying period, 
however, does not apply to employees laid 
off. The vacation allowance is payable 
on departure. For a 12-month work period 
the allowance must be paid between May 1 
and June 1 each year. 

General Provisions 

Before beginning operations, an employer 
must send the Commission written notice 
of his plans, at the same time requesting 
copies of this Order for posting in his 
camps. 

As previously, an employer must see that 
an employee signs a contract showing the 
conditions of employment before he starts 
to work. As well as specifying the basis 
of payment and the wage rate, the contract 
must now indicate whether the employee is 
classified as an inexperienced or handi- 
capped worker. One copy must be given to 
the employee immediately and another 
forwarded to the Commission upon ter- 
mination. 

The Order again provides that an em- 
ployee must be reimbursed for his trans- 
portation expenses en route, including 
board and lodging, with the employer being 
permitted to claim for such services any 
sum specified in the hiring contract. The 
provision permitting employers to withhold 
payment of such expenses from employees 
hired on a fixed wage basis who voluntarily 
quit their jobs within 15 days of being 
hired provided such terms were written 
into the employment contract has been 
dropped, however. 

Employers engaged in forestry operations 
are now obliged to maintain a work record 
system similar to those required under 
other orders. The records are to be kept 
for at least six years and particulars must 
be forwarded to the Commission upon 
request. Each record must show in respect 
of each employee: name and address, occu- 
pation, date of commencement of employ- 
ment, pay period, total number of hours 
worked, overtime, wage rate and wages 
earned, deductions, take-home pay, and, 
where applicable, information regarding 
vacations. Particulars respecting hours and 
overtime need not be recorded in the case 
of an employee without a fixed work week 
nor in the case of a worker on a fixed 
weekly, monthly or annual salary whose 
weekly wage is $54 or more, because, as 


previously noted, such an employee is not 
entitled to overtime. 

Several changes were noted in the pro- 
vision respecting pay statements. One is 
that the Commission is no longer author- 
ized to grant exemptions from this require- 
ment. Another is that an employee is 
entitled to receive a pay statement every 
pay period as well as on departure. Also, 
the new order requires additional informa- 
tion, providing that the following par- 
ticulars must be shown on every statement: 
the employee’s name and address; the pay 
period; the total number of hours worked, 
including overtime; the wage rate and 
wages earned; the amount of earnings, if 
a pieceworker or a jobworker, and the 
basic rate specified in the engagement 
contract; the deductions, and take-home 
pay. However, pay statements of persons 
earning $54 or more a week and paid a 
fixed weekly, monthly or annual salary 
need not show hours worked, as these em- 
ployees are not entitled to overtime. Under 
the previous order, the pay statement was 
required to show gross earnings, wage scale, 
deductions and the number of days worked 
and present in camp. 

Like most other orders, Order 39 has a 
provision requiring an employer to post all 
regulations, orders or documents sent to 
him by the Commission. 


Order 41 (1958), Municipal and School 
Corporations 

Order 41 (1958) brings minimum wages 
of employees of municipal and school cor- 
porations whose hours of work are verifiable 
back into line with those set by Order 4 
(1957), the general minimum wage order 
governing the majority of unorganized 
workers in the province. From 1953, when 
Order 41 was last revised (L.G. 1953, p. 903), 
until last year, minimum wages of exper- 
ienced and inexperienced workers had been 
the same in both orders. Minimum wages 
in municipal and school corporations fell 
behind, however, when Order 4 was revised 
last year (L.G., June 1957, p. 728). 

As well as raising rates, the revised 
order also redefined zone boundaries to 
conform with those under Order 4. In 
keeping with the trend, Order 41 was also 
simplified, some of the special rates for 
school corporations having been eliminated. 

As formerly, the order covers all em- 
ployees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions to whom the Minimum Wage Act 
applies, except persons governed by another 
order. 

Zones 

For the purposes of the order the prov- 
ince is again divided into three zones. The 
zone boundaries have been redrawn, how- 


ever, to conform with those established 
last year under the general minimum wage 
order. Zone 1, as before, comprises the 
City of Montreal and the municipalities 
totally or partially situated on Montreal 
Island; Zone 2, which formerly consisted 
of Quebee City and the section of Number 
5 industrial area outside the city limits 
and cities or towns with a population of 
10,000 or more, has been extended to include 
all centres with a population of 6,000 or 
more except those in Zone 1; Zone 3 covers 
the remainder of the province. 


Hours 


Although wage rates have been brought 
into line, the “regular work week”, by 
which is meant “the number of hours in a 
week beyond which any time worked must 
be paid for at an increased rate” con- 
tinues to be longer than that set for most 
employees under the general order. The 
work week of the majority of employees of 
municipal and school corporations is 54 
hours, whereas under Order 4, minimum 
wage rates are generally based on a 48-hour 
week. 


As formerly, a longer work week is set 
for some employees, motor vehicle chauf- 
feurs and their helpers being permitted to 
work up to 60 hours in a week without the 
payment of overtime. The regular work 
week of firemen, policemen and firemen- 
policemen is 72 hours. In Zones 1 and 2, 
the working hours of such employees may 
average 72 hours a week over a consecu- 
tive two-week period but may not exceed 
144 hours in two weeks except in cases of 
extreme emergency. 


Some employees are again deemed to 
have no regular work week and are there- 
fore not entitled to overtime pay. Except 
for the addition of telephone operators in 
Zone III, the list is the same as before 
and includes: employees employed at work 
conditioned by the tide; caretakers with 
lodgings furnished; persons engaged in 
snow-clearing operations; employees and 
their helpers operating power shovels, bull- 
dozers, snogos, or similar vehicles; persons 
whose hours of work are not verifiable; 
school attendance officers and teachers. 


Minimum Wages 

Minimum wages of employees of muni- 
cipal and school corporations continue to be 
established on an hourly basis, with the 
usual exceptions for certain employees with- 
out a fixed work week, namely, caretakers, 
secretaries, attendance officers and teachers 
for whom weekly or monthly rates are set. 
Instead of three general categories, how- 
ever, there are now four, experienced em- 
ployees (except those covered by special 
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provisions), watchmen, inexperienced em- 
ployees, and office boys and messengers. 


Unless otherwise provided for, the mini- 
mum wages of experienced employees of 
municipal and school corporations have 
been increased by 9 cents to 60 cents an 
hour in Zone 1, 55 cents in Zone 2 and 
50 cents in Zone 3, the same as under the 
general order. 


Watchmen, whose rates were lower under 
the previous order, must now be paid the 
same minimum as experienced employees, 
namely, 60 cents in Zone 1, 55 in Zone 2 
and 50 cents in Zone 3. This means that, 
proportionally, these workers received a 
greater increase than other employees 
governed by the order. 


Inexperienced employees, by which is 
meant apprentices and persons doing 
unskilled work or work that does not 
require training whose output is less than 
that of a skilled worker, are now entitled to 
45 cents an hour in Zone 1, 40 cents in 
Zone 2 and 35 cents in Zone 3. These rates 
are 15 cents less than those set for exper- 
ienced workers. As before, a quota is 
imposed, the number of inexperienced 
workers in any establishment being limited 
to 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees. 


Instead of classifying them as inex- 
perienced employees as formerly, the new 
order sets out special provisions for office 
boys and messengers, fixing minimum wages 
of 40 cents in Zone 1, 35 cents in Zone 2 
and 30 cents in Zone 3. Although the new 
rates are 5 cents an hour less than those 
of inexperienced employees, they neverthe- 
less represent a gain for office boys and 
messengers, their previous minimum having 
been 30, 25 and 22 cents, depending on the 
zone. 


Weekly rates are again set for caretakers 
continuously supervising their employer’s 
establishment who are provided with free 
lodgings on the premises. These have now 
been increased from $18 in Zone 1, $16 
in Zone 2 and $15 in Zone 3 to $30, $25, 
and $20, respectively. 


As before, monthly rates are set for 
secretaries of local municipal corporations 
whose hours of work are not verifiable, the 
rates varying according to the population. 
Zone boundaries, previously disregarded, 
are again taken into consideration, the 
minimum being $150 in Zone 1 and $120 
in Zone 2. Four rates are set for secre- 
taries in Zone 8, ranging from $30 a 
month in municipalities with a population 
of 300 or fewer to $80 in centres with a 
population of from 1,501 to 6,000. For- 
merly, seven rates were set, ranging from 
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$20 a month in a community of 250 persons 
or fewer to $110 in cities with a population 
of 10,000 or more. 

In county municipalities, the minimum 
has been raised from $40 to $60 a month, 
regardless of the zone or the number of 
hours worked. 


Overtime 


The overtime provisions are unchanged, 
overtime again being regarded as any time 
worked in excess of the regular work week, 
or, in the case of employees paid by the 
month or half-month, hours worked beyond 
the hours fixed for the regular working 
month or half-month. The “regular working 
month” is calculated by multiplying the 
number of hours in the regular work week 
by 44 or, if there are 31 days in. the 
month, by 44. Similarly, the “regular work- 
ing half-month” is established by multi- 
plying the number of hours in the regular 
work week by 24 or, in a month of 31 days, 
by 24. 

For employees paid by the hour and not 
governed by a collective agreement the 
overtime rate is one and one-half times 
the regular rate and any provision in an 
individual labour contract for a lower 
overtime rate is forbidden. 


For employees not in the above category, 
the overtime payment must be at least 
time and one-half the minimum rate. As 
formerly, employees on a fixed weekly, 
monthly or yearly wage and receiving, 
even when not working a full week, $50 
a week in Zone 1 and $45 in Zones 2 and 3 
are not entitled to overtime rates. 


Firemen, policemen, and firemen-police- 
men in Zones 1 and 2 being permitted to 
work up to 144 hours in a consecutive two- 
week period, the order again sets out a 
special overtime rate for these employees. 
In addition to the wages payable to 
them for their regular hours, they must 
be paid at least $1 an hour for time 
worked beyond the prescribed limits. This 
provision does not apply to police chiefs, 
chief firemen or chief firemen-policemen 
or to their assistants, however. 


Other Provisions 

Except that it is not limited to employees 
with a fixed work week, the weekly rest 
provision is the same as that of Order 
No. 39 described above. 


Employees of municipal and school cor- 
porations are still not entitled to a vaca- 
tion with pay or to a vacation allowance, 
no provision having been made either in 
this Order or in Order No. 3 (1957), the 
order governing vacations. 

(Continued on page 654) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in March about 4 per 
cent higher than number in February and 30 per cent above March 


1957 total, statistics* show. 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
March was 253,338, about 4 per cent higher 
than the 243,907 recorded in February and 
30 per cent above the March 1957 total 
of 195,224. 

These figures approximate the numbers 
of new cases of recorded unemployment 
among insured persons, because those 
separating from employment and wishing 
to draw benefit are required to file either 
an initial or a renewal claim. Invariably 
a certain number of initial claims are taken 
on behalf of persons exhausting their bene- 
fit and wishing to be considered for estab- 
lishment of a subsequent benefit period. 
Such claims do not constitute new cases. 

Reflecting usual seasonal movements, the 
count of persons having a claim for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit in the “live” 
file on March 31 declined from February 
28. On March 31, a total of 859,639 persons 
had a claim for benefit in the live file, 
compared with 869,349 on February 28. 
On March 29, 1957 the total was 558,811. 
These totals include seasonal benefit claim- 
ants numbering 235,051, 209,384 and 103,414 
respectively, comprising 27 per cent, 24 
per cent and 19 per cent of the total claim- 
ants on the dates specified. 

Thus, claimants for regular benefit hav- 
ing a claim in the live file declined by 
about 35,000 during March, whereas sea- 
sonal benefit claimants increased by some 
26,000. This change in the composition of 
the claimant group as between regular and 
seasonal claimants may be attributed partly 
to the fact that claimants exhausting their 
regular benefit have payments extended 
under the seasonal benefit. 

Claimants classed as “postal” constituted 
42 per cent of total claimants on March 31 
compared with 41 per cent on February 28. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 


Claimants on “live” file decline in month 


CORRECTION 


The note on page 283 of the March issue 
referring to regular and seasonal claims and 
payments was incorrect as regards Table 
E-1, which since the new Act came into 
force has covered seasonal as well as regular 
payments during the period when seasonal 
benefit was applicable. Regarding Table E-3, 
in the past during this period the column 
relating to renewal claims filed covered 
regular claims only, while the column relat- 
ing to claims disposed of as “not entitled to 
benefit” referred to claims for regular benefit 
only, without reference to whether or not 
such claimants were entitled to seasonal 
benefit. This column now shows the numbers 
of claimants not entitled to either seasonal 
or regular benefit. 


Seasonal claimants on March 31 were 50 
per cent postal as against 39 per cent of 
regular claimants in this category. 

The duration of time on claim at March 
31 shows considerable change in comparison 
with the previous month and the same 
month last year. The following table gives 
the percentage of all claims in the live 
file at each date according to the number 
of weeks continuously in the live file: 

Percentage distribution of claimants by 
duration on the register (weeks). 


9 and 

2orless 3-4 5-8 over 
March 1957 .... 21 10 16 53 
February 1958 .. 17 9 21 53 
March 1958 .... 16 8 14 62 


One in eight persons having a claim in 
the live file on March 31 had been con- 
tinuously on claim for a period of 21 weeks 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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or over. Contiguous periods of regular 
and seasonal benefit do not cause a break 
in the cumulative count of the number of 
weeks on claim. 

While male claimants outnumber females 
by about four to one, the proportion of 
males tends to increase with the length of 
time on claim. At the extreme upper cate- 
gory (over 20 weeks), however, the ratio 
of males to females is just under three 
to one. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during March numbered 250,271; of these, 
224,471 were considered entitled to benefit. 
Initial claims adjudicated totalled 178,232, 
of which some 7 per cent were found to be 
unable to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements for either regular or seasonal 
benefit. 

The amount of benefit paid during March 
was at a record level of $72.4 million, con- 
siderably above the $63.3 million paid out 
in February and about 64 per cent higher 
than the $44.1 million paid out in March 
1957. The average weekly payment was 
$21.48 in March, $21.51 in February and 
$21.08 in March 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
5,060,167 employees who have made con- 


tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1957. 

At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 301,516, a decrease of 623 since 
February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 5,415 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,594 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 238 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,583 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 106 cases, 
13 against employers and 93 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 978*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled 
$21,327,216.42+ compared with $18,913,645.02 
in February and $20,735,498.00 in March 
1957. Benefits paid in March totalled 
$72,358,172.53+ compared with $63,283,994.04 
in February and $44,103,220.14 in March 
1957. The balance in the fund on March 
31 was $743,516,135.667; on February 28 it 
was $794,547,091.77 and March 31, 1957, 
$874,574,651.66. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1487, April 10, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant 
was retired on pension by the Canadian 
National Railways at the age of 65. 

On September 5, 1957, he filed an initial 
claim for benefit and on the same date 
applied for the dependency rate in respect 
of his wife, stating in effect that she had 
been confined to a mental hospital for the 
past 37 years and that he had been support- 
ing her all that time by way of supplying 
her clothing and paying the hospital $15.00 
a month for her maintenance. 


The superintendent of collections of the 
mental institution stated that the provin- 
cial daily rate for the maintenance of the 
claimant’s wife was $2.50, of which the 
claimant paid 50 cents. 
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The insurance officer allowed the claim 
but not at the dependency rate because, in 
his opinion, the claimant had not proved 
that his wife was wholly or mainly main- 
tained by him (sections 47 (3) of the Act 
and 168 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on September 19, 1957, stating 
that when his wife entered the mental 
hospital in 1920, all he was asked to pay 
for her maintenance was 50 cents a day. 
He enclosed also receipts which showed 
that he had paid the hospital $30.00 on 
February 1, March 20, May 21, September 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 

+All figures given for March 1958 are subject to 
revision. 


9, and September 18, 1957. These payments 
at irregular intervals were at the rate of 
50c per day. In addition thereto, he sub- 
mitted a letter dated March 14, 1957, from 
the provincial Department of Health and 
Public Welfare acknowledging receipt of a 
pair of slippers for his wife. 

The board of referees, after having 
heard the claimant on October 4, 1957, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal on the 
grounds that while they felt very sym- 
pathetic towards the claimant, he could not 
be considered to be wholly or mainly 
supporting his wife within the meaning of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire on October 23, 1957, stating that 
durmg the past 37 years the provincial 
government had assessed the claimant 50 
cents a day for his wife’s maintenance 
in the hospital and, in addition to this, 
he was required to provide her clothing 
and personal effects, which amounted to 
$300.00 a year and that, because of these 
expenses and those entailed in visiting his 
wife every two weeks, he should be con- 
sidered eligible for the dependency rate 
of benefit. 


Conclusions: Paragraph 3 (a) (i) of sec- 
tion 47 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act reads as follows:— 

(3) For the purpose of this section, 

(a) a person with a dependent is 
(i) a man whose wife is being 
maintained wholly or mainly 
by him... 

This provision is in no way ambiguous. 
The evidence must show that the husband 
pays either the whole cost of her main- 
tenance or more than half the actual cost 
thereof. 

The evidence adduced by the claimant 
shows that at no time prior to his separa- 
tion from employment did the value of 
his contribution to his wife’s support exceed 
one half the actual cost of her maintenance. 
Therefore, as the wife cannot be said to 
have been wholly or mainly maintained 
by the claimant, he was not entitled to the 
dependency rate of benefit. Although I 
share the sympathy expressed by the board 
of referees, I can find no valid reason to 
differ with its unanimous decision. 

The appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CUB-1492, April 14, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed an applica- 
tion for benefit at a local office of the 
Commission in Ontario on November 23, 
1956 and registered for employment as a 
salesman. He stated that he had worked 
in this capacity for a local employer from 


February 13, 1956 to November 16, 1956 
and had been laid off because he was not 
producing enough business. The claim was 
allowed. 


The claimant, in March 1957, moved to 
Alberta and his claim was transferred to a 
local office in that province. 


On June 3, 1957, the claimant was 
referred to a position in his registered 
occupation, located some fifty miles from 
his home. In refusing this work, the 
claimant explained that he had plans to 
go to Ontario for a position to commence 
on July 1, 1957, and he was available only 
until that date. 


In a signed statement to the enforcement 
officer on June 14, 1957, the claimant 
declared that he commenced a course at..., 
Alberta, on March 18, 1957, for the purpose 
of obtaining his matriculation and that he 
had been applying himself full-time to his 
studies. He added that there was nothing 
to prevent him from leaving his studies at 
any time in order to take work and that 
such had been his intention. He repeated 
his earlier explanation for having refused 
an opportunity of employment and added, 
“T have my car and have at all times been 
available for a job on the road as a 
salesman. My job for the summer is in 
Ontario.” 


In a statement dated June 14, 1957, the 
principal of the school in question explained 
that the claimant was taking four subjects, 
about half a course, and that he would be 
finished on June 27, 1957. He added, “In 
view of the lateness when he started, he 
is taking about half a year’s work in a 
little less than one third of a year, it 
requires his full-time concentration. I don’t 
see how he could possibly find time to do 
anything much outside of his steady load. 
All his classes are in the day, two in the 
forenoon and two in the afternoon, and he 
has had to catch up all the prior portion 
of the year’s work in those four subjects.” 


On June 21, 1957, the enforcement officer 
reported the interview with the claimant, 
in part, as follows: “...He has only Grade 
IX, and according to his statement he 
came west to both seek employment and 
to gain an education whereby he could 
demand more lucrative sales positions. He 
is writing examinations during the current 
month. His religion prevents him from 
working on Saturdays. The religious organi- 
zation which operates the college has a 
scholarship which is offered to students who 
are successful salesmen during the summer. 
The claimant has contracted to sell books 
(children’s Bibles) under the sponsorship 
of the organization during the current 
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summer and he anticipates earning suffi- 
cient money to take care of his financial 
needs while attending the College during 
the 1957-1958 term.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from March 17, 1957, on the 
ground that he had not proved that he was 
available for work within the meaning of 
section 54 (2) (a) of the Act in that he 
was attending College on a full-time basis 
during normal working hours. This deci- 
sion, which created an overpayment of 
$286, was communicated to the claimant 
on June 28, 1957. The insurance officer 
also disqualified the claimant in the amount 
of $113 under section 65 of the Act, on 
the ground that he had made a false 
statement or misrepresentation for the pur- 
pose of obtaining benefit. 


From these decisions the 
appealed to a board of referees and 
submitted a second statement from the 
principal of the college, in which he referred 
to his statement of June 14, 1957 and 
added: “My statement that if he were to 
handle his school work successfully because 
of the lateness of the time in which he 
started classes, that he would not be able 
to work at the same time is still correct. 
However, my statement is misleading in 
that I did not know that Mr. S... was 
ready to discontinue his class work should 
any work become available...” 


claimant 


The board of referees heard his case on 
August 28, 1957, and by a majority decision 
confirmed both disqualifications imposed by 
the insurance officer. From this decision 
the claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: As has been stated in pre- 
vious decisions, availability for work is not 
only a subjective matter which is con- 
sidered in the light of the claimant’s 
intentions and mental attitude towards 
accepting employment, but it is also an 
objective matter which must be determined 
in the light of his prospects for employment 
in relation to a certain set of circumstances 
beyond his control or which he has deli- 
berately created (CUB-1138, CUB-1154 and 
CUB-1161). 


In the present case, the claimant moved 
from a city with an approximate population 
of 155,000 to a town having an approximate 
population of 2,700. Almost immediately 
upon arrival he commenced a full-time 
course. Although such action was com- 
mendable and showed his eagerness to im- 
prove his future chances of obtaining 
employment, it considerably reduced his 
availability for work, which had already 
been restricted by the move to a small 
community. 

The presumption of non-availability 
which is present when a claimant attends 
a full-time course of instruction has not 
in this case been rebutted. There is no 
evidence that while the claimant was 
attending the course of instruction, he made 
any effort to obtain employment, and 
apparently the board was not impressed 
by the claimant’s statement that he was 
prepared at any time to leave the course 
in order to accept employment. On the 
contrary, the evidence, and particularly 
the fact that the claimant had contracted 
for summer work, indicate an intention to 
complete the course. 

With regard to the disqualification im- 
posed under section 65 of the Act, as I 
stated in CUB-1481, I consider that a 
claimant does not make a false statement 
or misrepresentation within the meaning 
of this section by certifying to availability, 
if as an ordinary individual he would have 
been justified in so regarding himself, and 
there is no evidence that he realized he 
may not have been available within the 
meaning of the Act. 

The claimant’s failure to disclose the 
fact of his full-time attendance at school 
casts grave doubt on his justification for 
regarding himself as available for work, 
but nevertheless there is doubt and it must 
be resolved in favour of the claimant. 

On the facts before me I maintain the 
majority decision of the board that the 
claimant failed to prove that he was avail- 
able for work within the meaning of section 
54 (2) of the Act as of March 17, 1957 
and direct that the disqualification imposed 
under section 65 of the Act be removed. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 650) 

The general provisions respecting written 
reports and posting of orders and regula- 
tions are the same as in Order No. 39. 

The provisions respecting pay statements 
and records, which are unchanged, are also 
the same as those set out in Order 39 except 
for a few minor details. One difference is 
that particulars respecting hours worked 
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and overtime are not required if an em- 
ployee’s wages are fixed on a monthly 
basis, or if he receives $50 a week or more 
in Zone 1 or $45 in Zones 2 and 3, 
whether paid by the week, month or year. 
Another is that municipal and school cor- 
porations must keep their records for five 
years instead of six. 


(Continued on page 659) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 196 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 173 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation .. 1 $ 6,055.00 
Defence Production (March Report) ........ 87 993,748.00 
Defence Production (April Report) ...... Sankt 74 62,411.00 
POs OM Ce nc alviuslerstiessh.0wra.< 2:6 mieh sree ecac wie tarers eid 12 227,829.21 
ReCMEP S es aca ns Aieidys te bo byaitiie ed slel hott s bide ne 16 141,422.86 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature, and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $2,648.61 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 113 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering & Construction Co, construction of 
housing units, FP 6/55. Camp Gagetown N B: Perey Cogswell, site improvement & plant- 
ing, DND 50/54. Saint John N B: Fowlers Paving Ltd, site improvement & planting, 
FP 3/56. Deep River Ont: Robertson Yates Corp Ltd, construction of staff hotel, 
AECL 23/57. Fort William Ont: J H From, site improvement & planting, FP 3/55. 
Hamilton Ont: Western Ontario Landscaping & Sodding Co, site improvement & planting, 
FP 4/55. Petawawa Ont: Economy Construction Co, construction of housing units & 
ground services, DND 11/56. St Thomas Ont: Carl Schaum, site improvement & planting, 
FP 5/56. Windsor & Essex Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries, *maintenance of lawns at various 
projects. Shilo Man: J H From, site improvement & planting, DND 3/56. Jericho Beach 
B C: Conniston Construction Co, site improvement & planting, DND 1/55. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating, installation 
of plumbing & heating systems in auditorium, Portage la Prairie IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: John Inglis Co Ltd, supply & installation of two steam 
generating units. Dartmouth N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of three maga- 
zines bldgs. Camp Gagetown N B: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of exten- 
sion to camp ordnance railhead warehouse & outside services; Anric Engineering Co 
Ltd, construction of gatehouse. Moncton N B: Cameron Contracting Ltd, rehabilitation 
& improvement to heating system, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Rolland Dumont, instal- 
lation of sewer mains, La Citadelle. Barriefield Ont: Terminal Construction Division 
of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of sports field for RCEME school. 
Petawawa Ont: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
for stores depot, pontoon storage bldgs, ete. Rockcliffe Ont: Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, replacement of underground steam lines. Trenton Ont: The Tatham Co Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwater, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, 
*construction of railway spur. Saskatoon Sask: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, fire retardant 
painting of hangars & leantos, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of POL bulk storage bldg. Ralston Alta: A K Hansen, replacement of 
steps. Wainwright Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of water storage facilities, Chilliwack B C: J S Johnson Ltd, construction of sewage 
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treatment plant & storm & sanitary sewers. Comox B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of control tower, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C; Derry Construction Co 
Ltd, excavation & painting of oil pipe lines. Colwood; Petersen Electrical Construction 
Co Ltd, modification to primary distribution system, ete, HMC Dockyard. Kamloops B C: 
J H McRae Co Ltd, modifications to electrical installations in laboratories & explosive 
storehouses, RCNAD. Victoria B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of parade 
square, Esquimalt Garrison. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, supply «& installation of steel sash windows 
in eight hangars, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, patching & 
surfacing of roads, RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Norman Phillips & Randolph 
Gammon, construction of Clones Bridge. St Hubert Que: Richelieu Paving Ltd, grading 
& surfacing, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of walks, etc, in PMQ & station areas. Kingston Ont: Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, 
rewiring & relighting of armouries. Orleans Ont: Shore & Horowitz Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of supplementary water supply, pumping & distribution system. Trenton 
Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler system in stores 
section, Bldg No 10, Buckmaster’s Field. Bedford Basin N S: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of perimeter lighting system, RCN Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Canada 
Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS Cornwallis. Shelburne N S: Kenny Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of sports field, HMCS Sheiburne. Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of Bldg B-6, Vimy Barracks. Weston Ont: Ugolini 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of sew»r to service No { Supply Depot, RCAF Station. 
Shilo Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, construction of concrete curbs, etc, Military 
Camp; Oswald Decorating Co, painting of bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Red River Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to water & sewer lines, RCAF Station. Holberg B C: McCready Campbell 
Ltd, replacement of swimming pool ceiling, RCAF Station. Kamloops B C: Inland 
Painters & Decorators, waterproofing of exterior surfaces of bldgs & boiler house, Transfer 
Magazine, RCNAD. Trail B C: Kootenay Decorators, interior painting of drill hall, 
armouries. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of mess hall, Jacques Cartier 
Barracks. Vancouver B C: Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of grain cleaner, elevator No 4. North Vancouver B C: Northcoast Forest Products Ltd, 
installation of concrete culvert, Moodyville. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of extension to bldg M-3, Montreal 
Road Laboratories; Paul Daoust Construction Ltd, construction of extension to bldg 
M-13A, Montreal Road Laboratories; Malloff Ltd, construction of foundations to extend 
bldg M-6, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of National Revenue 


Coulter Man: G L Holmes, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Estevan Sask: F A 
France Construction Co Ltd, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Marienthal Sask: Louis 
P Marcotte, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Treelon Sask: Swift Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to customs-excise bldg. Wild Horse Alta: Remington Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to customs-excise bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Bay de Verde Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Har- 
bour Grace Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Valleyfield Nfld: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, reconstruction of shed. Souris P H I: Edward MacCallum, 
extension of landing. Summerside P EH I: R T Morrison Co, extension of heating system 
to east shed, railway wharf. Vernon River P H I: Edward MacCallum, wharf extension. 
Amherst N S: Sherman MacKay, alterations & repairs to federal bldg. Barrington 
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Passage N 8S: Arenburg Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Carleton 
Village N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of breakwater. Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, vonstruction of bituminous 
stabilized base course, mile O-15, Cabot Trail. Dartmouth N S: The Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of marine stores bldg. Whale Cove N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
construction of breakwater-wharf. Island River N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction 
Ltd, harbour improvements. Richibucto N B: Price Construction Ltd, wharf extension. 
St Mary’s N B: Modern Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs, Shippigan Island. Hull 
Que: Stanley G Brookes, electrical improvements, Animal Health Station. Montreal Que: 
Allied Building Services Ltd, cleaning interior of customs examining warehouse; S & M 
Melnyk Landscape Reg’d, removal of garbage & ashes from various bldgs. Sept Iles Que: 
Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Arnprior Ont: Adam Laird, 
alterations to control centre, Bldg No 8, Civil Defence College. Brantford Ont: Leo 
Welkovics Construction, construction of New Credit Central Indian day school No 5, 
Six Nations Indian Agency. Chatham Ont: Wm L Green, interior alterations to federal 
bldg. Forest Ont: Ross Urquhart Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition & altera- 
tions to federal bldg. Hespeler Ont: Albin Sponner, construction of addition & alterations 
to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: The Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, restoration of 
terra cotta facing, Norlite Bldg; Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
refrigeration condenser & chiller for animal wing, Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, installation of coal handling system, ete, 
heating plant, Cartier Square; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations & electrical 
work, No 4 Bldg; Edge Ltd, supply & installation of hot water tank, etc, National 
Museum; Rene Cleroux, supply & installation of hot water storage tanks, etc, ‘“C” Bldg, 
Cartier Square; Shore & Horowitz Construction Co Ltd, alterations to third & fourth 
floors, Metcalfe Bldg; Shere & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, installation of elevator 
& shaft alterations, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Unida Plumbing & Heating, altera- 
tions to plumbing system, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, alterations 
at RCMP headquarters bldg. Peterborough Ont: RS Blackwell & Co Ltd, installation 
of industrial wired television in Post Office area, Federal Bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
MeLarty Bros & Brodie, constructicn of floating fenders. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, construction of headerhouse, Science Service Laboratory. Regina Sask: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of three inspectors’ residences for RCMP. White- 
wood Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Banff National Park 
Alta: Mannix-O’Sullivan Paving Co, construction of bituminous stabilized base course, 
mile 29.5-mile 51, Trans-Canada Highway. Calgary Alta: Williams Bros, interior painting 
of customs bldg. Coleman Alta: Holte & Nordlund Construction, construction of post 
office bldg. Youngstown Alta: Seland Construction, construction of post office bldg. 
Campbell River B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Comox 
BC: A V Richardson Ltd, construction of federal bldg; Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. Fawview Bay B C: Saanich Plumbing, installation of electrical 
outlets on public floats. Harrison Hot Springs B C: G & M Construction Ltd, construction 
of breakwater. Kelsey Bay B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Kootenay National Park B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, construction 
of bituminous stabilized base course, mile 32-44, Banff-Windermere Highway. Yoho 
National Park B C: Thode Construction Ltd, construction of bituminous stabilized base 
course. mile 12.0-mile 28.4, Trans-Canada Highway. Peace Point to West Boundary Wood 
Buffaio National Park N W T; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, clearing of brush. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Goose Bay Labrador; Royal Canadian Air Force, alterations to bldgs. Bonavista 
Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, dredging. Bailey’s Brook N 8S: R A Douglas Ltd, 
dredging. Dingwall N S: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port 
Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Lid, repairs to Dredge PWD No 18 & Scows No 179 & 
No 181. Buctouche N B: Denis teBianc & Roger LeBlanc, dredging. Milltown N B: 
J R Armstrong, repairs to tower clock, federal bldg. Asbestos Que: Ernest Frechette & 
Fils, alterations to federal bldg. Hull Que: Gaston Lavoie Construction Co, alterations 
to Connor Bldg. Montreal Que: The Pestroy Co Ltd, pest extermination in federal 
pldgs; Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, cleaning of venetian blinds in federal 
bldgs; A Girard Ltee, alterations at 1643 Delorimier St; Canadian Vickers Ltd, construction 
of dipper arm for Dredge No 1386. Quebec Que: Clement Monfette Service, electrical 
repairs at Governor General’s quarters. Sorel Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. 
Chatham Ont: Wm L Green, repairs to UIC Bldg. Collingwood Ont: T W Scrannage, 
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interior painting of federal bldg. Listowel Ont: Lloyd Siddal, interior painting of federal 
bldg. Oshawa Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: A P 
Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, repairs to East Block; Edgar Dagenais, alterations to Militia 
Stores Bldg; Stanley G Brookes, electrical repairs, Norlite Bldg; J C Robinson & Sons, 
installation of air conditioning, 45 Spencer St; Presley Painting & Decorating, painting 
& decorating at Tunney’s Pasture; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, alterations to No 4 Temporary 
Bldg; West Disinfecting Co, deodorizing of various bldgs; Edge Ltd, repairs to plumbing, 
Connaught Bldg; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to fire escapes, Elgin Bldg; Marcel 
Jacques, repairs to No 8 Temporary Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co, altera- 
tions to bldg, Booth St. Port Arthur Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Port Burwell 
Ont: Holden Sand & Gravel Ltd, dredging. Port Hope Ont: McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd, dredging. Whitby Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Williams- 
burg Ont: Schutte’s Sash & Door Factory, repairs to counter, Post Office. Wingham Ont: 
The Wallpaper Shop, repairs to & painting of federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Ben F 
Klassen, repairs to floor, Commercial Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Little Borland Co Ltd, 
installation of partitions, UIC Bldg; W C Wells Construction, repairs to window, old 
Post Office bldg. Edmonton Alta: R S Miller Painting & Decorating, interior painting 
of Massey-Harris Bldg. Vancouver (False Creek) B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, dredging. 


Department of Transport 


Belle Isle Nfld: Newhook & Morgan Engineering Ltd, construction of storage bldg 
& related work. Torbay Nfld: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Con- 
struction & Engineering Ltd, installation of airport lighting system. Halifax N S: The 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg, Halifax International Airport. Trenton 
N 8S: Warren Maritimes Ltd, additional airport development. Lauzon Que: Geo T 
Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion of DOT No 54 to combined bulk fuel & dry cargo 
vessel. Montreal Que: Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, construction of District 
Stores & Northern Shipping Bldg & temporary boiler house at Dorval Airport. Sher- 
brooke Que: Boutin & Freres Enrg, additional airport development. Toronto Ont: 
Dineen Construction Ltd, alterations to apron bldg, Malton Airport; Toronto Dry 
Dock Co Ltd, *construction of two non-powered steel barges. Fort Churchill Man: 
Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of tower bases & anchors. Broadview Sask: G A 
Holloway, installation of heating system in RR Bldg. Regina Sask: Terminal Con- 
struction, Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, additional airport development; 
Northwest Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Calgary Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of raytheon AASR site 
& related work at airport. Abbotsford B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, additional airport 
development. Port Hardy B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 654) 


Order 4 (1957), General Order 


Order 4 (1957), the general minimum 
wage order governing the majority of unor- 
ganized workers in the province, was 
amended by a new provision adding tele- 
phone exchanges in Zone 3 to the list of 
establishments without a regular work 
week. This means that telephone opera- 
tors and other persons employed in such 
places will not be entitled to overtime, 
which under the Order is obligatory only in 
establishments with a fixed work week. 


Correction 


In the article on provincial minimum 
wage orders in the April issue, the sentence 
beginning at the end of line 23, column 2, 
page 369 was incorrect. It should read: 
“A provision in the Employment Standards 
Act provides that if an employee works on 
one of the seven named holidays he is to 
be paid at the rate of one and one-half 
times his regular rate.” 

A 1958 amendment to the Act makes it 
clear that this provision applies throughout 
the province, not only in urban areas. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, May 1958 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
declined a slight 0.1 per cent from 125.2 
to 125.1 between April and May 1958, to 
halt the succession of increases that occurred 
in the first four months of this year*. The 
index stands 3.3 per cent above the May 
1957 level of 121.1. 

An easing in the food index combined 
with a lower household operation com- 
ponent proved more important than in- 
creases in the shelter, clothing and other 
commodities and services indexes. 

The food index registered a decrease of 
0.6 per cent from 123.4 to 122.7, as lower 
prices for eggs and potatoes combined with 
smaller decreases for some imported fresh 
vegetables, oranges, coffee, processed cheese 
and evaporated milk. Sugar prices con- 
tinued to drift lower and now stand 2 
cents per pound below the peak of a year 
ago. Beef and pork prices continued to 
advance, particularly beef, with all cuts 
up more than 2 cents per pound, and sirloin 
steak touching 95 cents. In contrast to 
lower prices for oranges, grapefruit prices 
rose almost 10 per cent. 

The decline in the household operation 
index from 121.3 to 120.7 resulted largely 
from price declines in both domestic coal 
and fuel oil. Price increases, all of moderate 
proportions, were scattered across a wide 
range of items including dishes, ice, lawn- 
mowers and insurance on household effects. 

The shelter index increased from 137.6 
to 137.9, with an increase in the home- 
ownership component again more significant 
than one in rents. The former reflected, 
in addition to advances in repairs and 
replacement, higher fire insurance rates on 
dwellings. 

A rise in the clothing index, from 109.8 
to 110.0, resulted mainly from increases in 
women’s rayon and cotton street dresses 
and women’s suits. Boy’s T-shirts and sport 
shirts and men’s windbreakers were up from 
the previous month’s level. Shoe prices 
were unchanged. 

A sharp increase of almost 12 per cent 
in automobile insurance rates, together with 
higher prices for theatre admissions, local 
transportation fares, men’s and women’s 
hairdressing, moved the other commodities 
and services index from 130.1 to 130.6. New 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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passenger car prices remained almost 
unchanged. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1957) were: food 116.7, shelter 1384.2, cloth- 
ing 108.5, household operation 119.2, and 


other commodities and services 126.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) rose 
in all ten regional cities between the 
beginning of March and April 1958. In- 
creases ranged from 0.4 per cent in Saint 
John to 1.1 per cent in St. John’s.** 

Sharp rises in food indexes in all ten 
cities were mainly responsible for most of 
the changes in the total indexes, with more 
moderate increases in other commodities 
and services indexes also contributing. 
Higher prices were general for beef, fresh 
pork, eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
particularly oranges, grapefruit, potatoes, 
lettuce and tomatoes. Sugar prices con- 
tinued to decline and coffee and ham were 
also lower. Doctors’, dentists’ and optical 
care fees were higher in most cities, with 
prepaid health care up in several western 
cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: Vancouver +1.3 to 125.8; St. 
John’s +1.2 to 111.9}. Winnipeg +0.9 to 
123.3; Edmonton-Calgary +09 to 121.3; 
Halifax +08 to 123.5; Toronto +0.7 to 
128.9; Montreal +06 to 125.6; Ottawa 
+0.6 to 125.7; Saskatoon-Regina +0.6 to 
121.7; Saint John +0.5 to 125.4. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1958 


In April, for the first time since Novem- 
ber 1957, the general wholesale price index 
(1935-89—100) eased off, decreasing a frac- 
tional 0.1 per cent from 228.1 to 227.9. It 
now stands 0.8 per cent lower than it was 
a year ago. 

Although six of the eight groups were 
lower, two of these, non-ferrous metals and 
non-metallic minerals, were largely respon- 
sible for the downward movement. On the 
other hand, animal products and chemical 
products advanced. 

Non-ferrous metals moved down 1.4 per 
cent from 167.6 to 165.3 and non-metallic 
minerals slipped by the same percentage 


**See Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Yearly Averages 


from 190.8 to 1881. In the former, 
aluminum and lead showed noteworthy 
decreases of 8 per cent in the face of 
increased supplies on international markets; 
10 per cent lower coal prices were the main 
cause of the downward movement of the 
non-metallic minerals group. 

The vegetable products group index 
declined 0.6 per cent from 199.7 to 198.6 
the textile products group index, 0.1 per 
cent from 230.8 to 230.5; wood products, 
0.4 per cent from 298.5 to 297.4; and iron 
and steel products, 0.38 per cent from 252.4 
to 251.7. 

Animal products continued to rise for the 
fifth suecessive month, from 247.8 to 253.1. 
The rate of increase, 2.1 per cent, exceeded 
the March over February increase of 1.1 
per cent. 

The chemical and allied products index 
climbed 0.2 per cent from 182.6 to 182.9. 

The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets advanced slightly be- 
tween March and April from 220.6 to 222.7. 
For animal products, a gain of 2.6 per cent 
from 272.9 to 279.9 was chiefly caused by 
moderate price increases for most livestock 
items. In field products, the index decline 
of 1.7 per cent from 168.8 to 165.5 was due 
almost entirely to the drop in Eastern 
potatoes from the scarcity prices in effect 
in March. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949100) rose 0.1 per cent to 126.9 
from 126.8 between March and April. The 
non-residential building materials index 
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(1949—100) declined 0.5 per cent to 1294 
from 130.0 between March and April. 


Wholesale Prices, March 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39100) for March advanced for the fourth 
consecutive month, moving up 0.2 per cent 
to 228.1 from 227.7 in February. The index 
in March last year stood at 228.4. 

An increase of 1.1 per cent in vegetable 
products and 0.8 per cent in animal products 
accounted for practically all the change 
from February. Four of the other com- 
ponent groups were slightly lower, one 
remained unchanged, and the other was 
negligibly higher. 

The vegetable products index rose to 
199.7 from 197.5; the animal products index 
to 247.8 from 245.7. 

Textile products group recorded the lone 
significant decrease from a month earlier, 
the index falling 1.1 per cent to 230.8 from 
233.4. The wood products group eased 0.3 
per cent to 298.5 from 299.4 in February, 
non-ferrous metals 0.3 per cent to 167.6 
from 168.1, and chemical products 0.2 per 
cent to 182.6 from 183.0. 

The iron products group remained un- 
changed at 252.4. 

The index of farm product prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39100) rose from 
214.0 to 220.6 between February and March. 
Animal products advanced from 268.4 to 
272.9, field products from 159.6 to 168.3. 
Both regional indexes showed rises, as the 
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Eastern series changed from 232.6 to 243.8 
and the Western index from 195.3 to 197.4. 

The building material prices indexes 
were up slightly on balance between Feb- 
ruary and March. The residential building 
materials index (1935-39—100) edged up 
one tenth of 1 per cent from 288.9 to 289.1* 
while the non-residential series (1949100) 
remained the same at 130.0. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1958 


Entirely as a result of higher food prices, 
the United States consumer price index 


(1947-49—100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
mid-March and mid-April, advancing from 
123.3 to 123.5. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1958 


Higher food prices were mainly respon- 
sible for a rise of almost two points, from 
108.4 to 110.0, in the United Kingdom index 
of retail prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) between 
mid-March and mid-April. In the previous 
month, the index had risen four fifths of a 
point, from 107.6. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


April 1958 


During April, 32 work stoppages were in 
progress, involving an estimated time loss 
of more than 122,000 man-days. This was 
approximately 10,000 fewer man-days than 
resulted from the 389 stoppages recorded 
during the preceding month.j 

More than half the total time loss during 
April was caused by a dispute involving 
3,000 workers in the construction industry 
in British Columbia, which resulted in a 
time loss of 63,000 man-days during the 
month. Since it began March 4, this dispute 
caused a total time loss of 124,000 man- 
days; it ended April 30. 

Of the 32 work stoppages during April, 
13 involved 100 or more workers; five of 
the 13 were in progress before the beginning 
of the month and eight began during April. 
At the end of the month, only four 
stoppages involving 100 or more workers 
were still in progress. 


*When arithmetically converted to a 1949 base 
comparability with the non-residential index, the 
index rose from 126.7 to 126.8, 

tTable G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lockouts 
in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approximate 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning during 
each month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during April 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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On an industry basis, the highest time 
loss was recorded in construction (see 
Table 1), owing to the dispute in British 
Columbia. Also because of this dispute, 
British Columbia was the province showing 
the highest time loss for the month (see 
Table 2). 

TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES, WORKERS AND 


TrmeE Loss INVOLVED, BY INDUSTRY, 
APRIL 1958 


No. of No. of Time 
Industry Strikes Workers Loss 
Mining: .. cage isa, 5 3,974 13,570 
Manufacturing ......... 12 1,015 13,320 
Construction ........<. 7 4,225 66,755 
Transportation ......... 4 2,223 23,970 
Trades .fayseesakdte shapes 2 24 275 
BOPVICS 96 sisteaic'e noses cus : 2 503 4,580 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES, WORKERS AND 
TIME Loss INVOLVED, BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL 1958 


No. of No. of Time 
Province Strikes Workers Loss 
Quebae enw cddetsaucments 4 432 8,805 
Nova Scotia ........... 5 3,974 13,570 
Ontariowsas xia: ts atin tenes 16 1,179 9,825 
British Columbia ..... 6 4,265 67,020 
More than 1 province 1 2,114 23,250 


Work stoppages were also reported from 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario and one 
dispute involved workers of the same com- 
pany in four provinces. 

In April, as in the preceding month, 
Ontario had the largest number of work 
stoppages. Most of these, however, in- 
volved only small numbers of workers and 
caused a relatively small time loss. Large 
numbers of workers were involved in the 
work stoppages in the Nova Scotia mining 
industry, but nearly all were of short 
duration. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applicants for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GazerTp. List No. 118 


Annual Reports 


1. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABourR. CANA- 
DIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING Brancu. Report 
of the Director of Canadian Vocational 
Training for the Fiscal Year ending March 
31, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 20. 

2. New Brunswick. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ending March 
S81st, 1957. Fredericton, 1957. Pp. 52. 

3. New York (Strate) State Lasor Rea- 
TIONS Boarp. T'wentieth Annual Analysis 
of Decisions for the Year ended December 
81st, 1956. Albany, 1956. Pp. 121. 

4. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF STATIS- 
tics. Report on Prices, Wages, and Labour 
Statistics of New Zealand for the Year 
1956. Wellington, Government Printer, 
1957. Pp. 102. 

5. Nova Scorra. DrparTMENT oF LAzBour. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1957. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pie. 7ile 

6. U.S. FeperaAr Mepiation AND Con- 
CILIATION Service. Tenth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1967. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 67. 

7. U.S. Rarmroap Retirement Boarp. An- 
nual Report, 1957, for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 190. 


Apprenticeship 


8. U.S. Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP AND 
Trarnina. Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for Draftsmen developed and 
adopted by the American Federation of 
Technical Engineers and recognized by 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 23. 

9. WituiAMs, GertruDE (ROSENBLUM). 
Recruitment to Skilled Trades. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. Pp. 216. 


57415-2—84 


An attempt to assess the present position 
of apprenticeship in the building, motor 
vehicle retail and repair, printing, shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing, iron and steel, iron 
foundry and engineering industries in Great 
Britain. 

Automation 

10. Brrret, Lester R. Practical Automa- 
tion; Methods for increasing Plant Pro- 
ductivity, by Lester R. Bittel, Morley C. 
Melden, and Robert S. Rice. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 376. 

“Material for this book has been selected 
with a view towards (1) defining the prob- 
lems you'll encounter when installing auto- 
mation and (2) providing a variety of ideas 
to stimulate your action toward the solution 
of these problems.” There are 159 cases of 
practical automation reported. 

11. DreHer, Cart. Automation: What 
it is, How it works, Who can use it. Illus- 
trated by Herb Lebowitz. lst ed. New York, 
Norton, 1957. Pp. 128. 

This book “explains the new theory of 
communication on which automation is 
based, gives a run-down on the history of the 
subject, describes methods and applications, 
and suggests the effects on men and on 
society.” 

12. GoopMAN, LEonArp LANpoNn. Man and 
Automation. Harmondsworth, Eng., Pen- 
quin Books, 1957. Pp. 286. 

Examines the social, economic and organi- 
zational aspects of automation. Partial 
Contents: The Machine Tool. Data Process- 
ing. Automation in Commerce. Automation 
in Industry. The Machine-Tool Industry and 
Automation. Labour and Automation. Re- 
dundancy. The Impact of Automation on 
the Job. Change and the Unions. Manage- 
ment and Automation. Technological Educa- 
tion. Economic and Social Implications of 
Automation. 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 

13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
Economics AND ResearcH BrancH. Skilled 
and Professional Manpower m Canada, 
1946-1965. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 106. 

A Study prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

Partial Contents: Employment Trends and 
Labour Shortages. Sources of Specialized 
Manpower. The Outlook for Specialized 
Manpower, 1956-65. 

14. Canapa. Roya, CoMMISSION ON CAN- 
Apa’s Economic Prospscts. Final Report. 
November, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 509. 

Contents: Introduction: The Prospects 
before us. The World Environment. Canada 
and the United States. The Prospects for 
World Trade. Agriculture. Fisheries. Fores- 
try. Mining and Mineral Processing. Second- 
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ary Manufacturing Industry. The Service 
Industries. Transportation. Housing and 
Social Capital. Productivity and _ Output. 
The Changing Structure of the Canadian 
Economy. Domestic Saving and Foreign 
Investment in Canada. Problems of the 
Atlantic Provinces and the North. The Role 
of Government. 
Civil Service 

15. EprrortA, ResearcH Reports. Union- 
ization of Public Employees, by William 
A. Korns. Washington, 1957. Pp. 505-522. 

Describes the number of federal, state and 
municipal workers, the extent of union 
organization of public workers, and the 
handicaps of unions of public employees. 

16. U.S. Concress. Housr. CoMMITTEE 
on Post OrricE AND Crvit Service. Study 
of Manpower Utilization and Personnel 
Management in the Federal Government ; 
Interim Report. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 


Powel 72: 

Some recommendations of the subcommittee 
are: 

1. All federal departments and agents 


should set up efficient manpower report- 
ing systems; 

2. The executive branch working through 
the Bureau of the Budget should try 
to eliminate overlapping and duplication 
among departments and agencies; 

3. A study should be made of the use of 
engineers and scientists in Government; 

4. A study should be made of legislation 
needed to control the use of manpower 
in Government. 

17. US. Congress. Senate. CoMMITTEE 
on Post Orrice ANp Crvit Service. Salaries 
of Federal Employees. Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Post 
Office and Cwil Service, United States 
Senate, Highty-Fifth Congress, First Ses- 
sion, on S. 27, S. 734, and S. 1326, Bills for 
Increase in Compensation schedules... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 323, 

Hearings held May 20-27, 1957. 

The Subcommittee on Federal Employees 
Compensation of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service held hearings 
on three bills whose purpose was to increase 
the salaries of civil servants. 

18. U.S. Coneress. Senate. ComMMiIrrer 
on Post Orrick AND Civin Service. Union 
Recognition. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate, Eight-Fourth Con- 
gress, Second Session, on S. 3593, a Bill to 
amend Section 6 of the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended, with Respect to the 
Recognition of Organizations of Postal 
and Federal Employees. May 15, 24, and 
June 14, 1956. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Ppte371: 

The bill under consideration would provide 
official recognition of postal and federal 
employee organizations in their dealings with 
senior officials in their particular agencies. 


Commissions of Enquiry 


19. CANADA. Roya CoMMISSION on Em- 
PLOYMENT OF FIREMEN ON DimsEL Locomo- 
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TIVES IN FREIGHT AND YARD SERVICE ON THE 
CaNnapIANn Paciric Ratpway. Report. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 38. 

The Royal Commission was set up to look 


into and report upon a dispute between the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the CPR. The Company had 
proposed dispensing with the employment of 
firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service and abolishing “arbitrary” and 
“mountain differential” payments. 

20. Great BriraAIN. COMMITTEE ON ApD- 
MINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS AND ENQUIRIES. 
Report. London, H.M.8.0., 1957. Pp. 115. 

The Committee had these terms of refer- 
ence: “To consider and make recommenda- 
tions on: (a) The constitution and working 
of tribunals other than the ordinary courts 
of law, constituted under an Act of Parlia- 
ment by a Minister of the Crown or for the 
purposes of a Minister’s functions. (b) The 
working of such administrative procedures 
as include the holding of an enquiry or hear- 
ing by or on behalf of a Minister on an 
appeal or as the result of objections or 
representations, and in particular the pro- 
cedure for the compulsory purchase of land.” 


Congresses and Conventions 


21. CANADIAN ‘TEACHERS’ JF EDERATION. 
Minutes (of the) Thirty-Fifth Conference, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, August 14 to 
18, 1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 42, 3. 

22. CONFEDERATION DES TRAVAILLEURS CaA- 
THOLIQUES pU CaNaADA. Procés-verbal, 
Trente-siziéme session du congrés de la 
C.T.C.C., Québec, P.Q., 1957. Quebec, 1957. 
Ppa: 

23. CONFEDERATION GENERAL DU TRAVAIL. 
Trente-et-uniéme Congrés National D’lvry, 
16-21 Juin, 1957. Compte rendu in extenso 
de debats. Paris, 1957. Pp. 481. 

24. Lasour Party (Great Britarn). 
Report of the 56th Annual Conference held 
in...Brighton, September 30 to October 4, 
1957. London, 1957. Pp. 248. 

25. New Brunswick Frprration or La 
sour. Official Proceedings of the 44th 
Annual Convention, Moncton, N.B., August 
Mth, 28th, 1956. Saint John, 1956. Pp. 83. 


Economic Conditions 


26. AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR AND 
ConcrEss OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. The 
National Economy in Review; Balanced 
Economic Growth needed. Washington, 
1957. Pp. 27. 

27. Hansen, Atvin Harvey. The Ameri- 
can Economy. New York, McGraw-Hill, 


1957. Pp. 199. 

Most of this book consists of lectures 
delivered at the University of Chicago in 
May 1956. 

Contents: “Low Pressure” versus “High- 
Pressure’ Economics. The American Economy 
on the March. Monetary Policy in an Ad- 
vanced Economy. Recent Monetary Issues. 
The Magna Carta of Economie Planning. 
The Employment Act of 1946 under Truman. 
The Employment Act under the Eisenhower 
Administration. Standards and Values in a 


Rich Society. Keynesian Thinking and the 
Problems of our Time. 
Education 

28. BarKIN, Sotomon. Labor Views of 
Secondary Education’s Goals. New York, 
1957. Pp. 40-50. 

29. Woopstpr, Wititson. The University 
Question. Who should go? Who should 
pay? Foreword by F. Cyril James. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1958. Pp. 199. 

Partial Contents: Who should go to Col- 
lege? Scholarships and Bursaries. Planning 
for Expansion. The Role of the Junior 
College. More Technical Institutes. Staffing 
the Universities. Financing the Universities. 
Industry and the Universities. Quebec is 
Different. 

30. WorLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION. An- 
nual Report including a Summary of Pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of Delegates, 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany, August 2-9, 1957. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 88. 


Employment Management 

31. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Justifying the Personnel Program: Costs, 
Budgets, Evaluation. New York, 1954. 
Papal 

Contents: How the Personnel Program pays 
off, by Walter H. Powell. Evaluating and 
reporting Personnel Functions, by Seward 
H. French. Controlling and measuring Per- 
sonnel Costs, by E. W. Dyer. How to present 
the Personnel Budget, by Howard M. Dirks. 
An Organized Approach to Cost Reduction: 
Attitudes, Teamwork, Training, by Albert 
H. Gates. 

32. AMeRICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Organizing the Personnel Function Eff- 
ciently; Two Company Histories. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 34. 

Reviews personnel policies of two com- 

anies, Sealed Power Corporation and 

aystrom, Incorporated. 

33. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Or- 
ganization of Occupational Health Services 
in Places of Employment. Sixth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 42nd Session, 
Geneva, 1958. 

Part 1 contains a preliminary report on 
law and practice in the various countries 
regarding Rees of occupational health 
services in places of employment, along with 
a questionnaire on the subject, which was 
sent to Member Governments. Part 2 con- 
tains replies and observations on the subject 
from 48 countries and proposed Conclusions 
based on the replies. 

34. Yoprr, Daun. Personnel Management 
and Industrial Relations. 4th ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. 
941. 

Partial Contents: Job Analysis. Staffing: 
Sources and Recruitment. Staffing: Selection. 
Interviewing, Testing, and Induction. Train- 
ing in Employment. Supervisory Training 
and Management Development. Contract 
Negotiation and Administration. Wage and 


Salary Administration. Personnel Rating. 
Promotion, Transfer, and Separation. Em- 
ployee Benefits and Services. Employee 
Morale. Employment Communications. 


Industrial Relations 


35. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
People at Work: the Human Element in 
Modern Business; Some Principles and 
Practices in Industrial Human Relations. 
New York, c1957. Pp. 195. 


Partial Contents: Management Approaches 
to Racial Integration in Industry. Manage- 
ment’s Stand against the Master Contract. 
Are Personnel Policies Different in a Non- 
Union Plant? Wages, Prices and Produc- 
tivity in the Postwar Period, by Ewen 
Clague. The Guide Chart-Profile Method of 


Job-Man Evaluation. Job-Man Matching 
Systems for Engineers and Technical Per- 
sonnel. The Executive in Fiction: a Sym- 


posium. 
36. Girtow, ApraAHAM Leo. Labor Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Relations. Home- 


wood, Ill., R.D. Irwin, 1957. Pp. 724. 


Some of the topics dealt with are: the 
labor force, American unionism, collective 
bargaining, wage theories, wage supplements, 
tcchnological change unemployment, unem- 
ployment alleviation, hours of work, and 
workmen’s compensation. 


37. Intrnots. University. INSTITUTE OF 


Lasor AND INDUSTRIAL ReLations. Union- 
Management Relations in Italy: Some 
Observations, by Ross Stagner. Urbana, 


TObT wel pe lb. 

Because of unemployment, union weakness 
and collective bargaining on a nation-wide 
scale rather than a local level, unions are 
not always able to deal successfully with 
employers. 

38. JAMIESON, Stuart MarsHari. Jndus- 
trial Relations in Canada. Toronto, Mac- 
millan, 1957. Pp. 144. 


Contents: Economic and Social Setting. 
Origin and Growth of the Canadian Labour 
Movement. Structure, Government, and 
Policies of Canadian Unionism. Government 
Policy. 

39. Kerr, Crark. Productivity and Labour 
Relations. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
T1957. Pp? 35: 

The author points out that “industrial 
relations patterns are both affected by and 
effect the pace of work”. He shows the 
relationship between productivity and indus- 
trial relations. 


International Agencies 


40. ORGANIZATION FOR EuROPEAN Eco- 
NOMIC Co-opreRATION. At Work for Europe; 
an Account of the Activities of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion. 4th ed. Paris, 1957. Pp. 139. 


41. Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Pustic INForMATION. United Nations work 
for Human Rights. 2d ed. New York, 1957. 
Bpe3sb: 
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Labour Organization 

42. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. Division oF Lapor Sratis- 
TIcS AND ResgarcH. Union Labor in Cali- 
fornia, 1956; a Report on Union Member- 
ship, Negotiated Pension Plans. San Fran- 
cisco, 1957. Pp. 51. 

43. Carey, JAMes Barron. Trade Unions 
and Democracy; a Comparative Study of 
U.S., French, Italian, and West German 
Unions, by James B. Carey and others, 
and a Statement by the NPA Labor Com- 
mittee on National Policy. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1957. Pp. 90. 

The following topics are discussed with 
relation to each of the four countries: union 
growth and idealogies, union structure, labor 
legislation and relations to government, col- 
lective bargaining with management, and 
the current status of unions. 

44. Fircu, Joon ANprews. Social Respon- 
sibilities of Organized Labor. 1st ed. New 
York, Harper, 1957. Pp. 237. 

Partial Contents: The Concept of Social 
Responsibility. The Essential Nature of 
Trade Unionism. Union Objectives. Collec- 
tive Bargaining. Strikes. The Demand for 
Union Security. Nonbargaining Functions of 
Unions. The Union and its Members. Union 
Policy on Membership. Unions and Manage- 
ment. Organized Labor and the Public. 

45. Inurnoris. UNiversiry. Institute or 
Lasor AND INpustTRIAL RELATIONS. Per- 
sonality Variables and Role in a Union 
Business Agent Group, by Hjalmar Rosen 
and R. A. Hudson Rosen. Urbann, 1957. 
Pp. 131-136. 


“This paper is a report on certain per- 
sonality characteristics found in a group 
of union business agents, and a discussion 
of their possible implications, in terms of 
both the nature of the business agent’s role 
and the possibility of predicting success of 
individuals in the business agent status.” 

46. Myers, JAMes. What do you know 
about Labor? By James Myers and Harry 
W. Laidler. New York, J. Day Co., 1956. 
Pp. 301. 

Partial Contents: The Story of Labor in 
America, 1800-1937. The Story of Organized 
Labor, 1937-1956. Structure and Functions 
of Trade Unions. Union Contracts and Daily 
Relations. Strikes and How to prevent 
them. “Right to work” Laws. The Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage. Union Welfare Funds. 
Labor and Education. 

47. U.S. Natronat Lasor RELATIONS Boarp. 
A Guide for Labor Organizations to the 
Filing Requirements of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, Section 9 (f), 
(g), and (h). Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
Pp. sdk 

Certain registration and financial reports, 
and non-Communist affidavits signed by union 
officers must be filed each year by any 
labor organization which wishes to use the 
services of the National Labor Relations 
Board. These reports and affidavits have to 
be filed so that the labor organization can 
bring charges of unfair labor practices 
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before the Board, or obtain a representation 
election, or make a legal _ union-security 
agreement (such as union-shop or main- 
tenance-of-membership). 


Labouring Classes 


48. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Dis- 
crimination in the Field of Employment 
and Occupation. Fourth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 42nd session, 
Geneva, 1958. 

Part 1 contains texts of a proposed Con- 
vention and a Proposed Recommendation 
sent to Member Governments of the ILO. 
The texts were based on conclusions adopted 
at the 40th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva in June 1957. 
Part 2 summarizes and analyzes the replies 
of 47 countries. It also contains English 
and French versions of the proposed texts. 

49. Kuun, Axtrrep. Labor: Institutions 
and Economics. New York, Rinehart, 1956. 
Pp. 616. 

Partial Contents: Origins of the Labor 
Movement. The Structure and Government 
of Unions. The Problem of Survival: 
Management Security. The Problem of Sur- 
vival: Union Security. Bargaining Power. 
The Strike. Bargaining Power under Vary- 
ing Conditions. The Direct Results of Bar- 
gaining. The Evolution of Public Policy. 
Productivity, Basic Determinant of Wages. 
Wage Forces and “Rational” Wage Deter- 
mination. Labour’s Efforts to raise Wages. 
Collective Bargaining and Labor Economics: 
Some Broader Aspects. 

50. Lerranc, Georces. Histoire du travail 
et des travailleurs. Paris, Flammarion, 


c1957. Pp. 490. 

A history of French trade unionism from 
early days up to the present time. 

51. LAPALOMBARA, JOSEPH. The Italian 
Labor Movement: Problems and Prospects. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, ¢1957. 
Pp. 192. 

An introductory study of the evolution of 
the free trade unions in Italy since the 
war. 

52. Suister, JosepH. Hconomics of the 
Labor Market. 2d ed. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1956. Pp. 487. 

Some of the topics discussed are the 
growth, structure government, philosophy, 
and strategy of labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining practices, wage determination, sea- 
sonal employment, and guaranteed wage 
plans. 

53. Suttan, Paun. Labor Economics. New 
York, Holt, 1957. Pp. 580. 

Partial Contents: Origins and Emergence 
of the Labor Market. Structure and Trend 
of Wages. The Mechanics of Dispute Settle- 
ment. Union Power and Legislative Restric- 
tions. The Impact of Unemployment. Labor 
in a Full-Employment Economy. 

54. U.S. Coneress. SENATE. CoMMITTER 
on Lasor AND Pusiic Wetrare. J'o abolish 
Forced Labor through ILO. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, United 


States Senate, FHighty-Fourth Congress, 
Second Session, on S.J. Res. 117, to pro- 
vide for United States Cooperation with 
Other Nations through the International 
Labour Organization to abolish Forced 
Labor. April 25 and 27, 1956. Washington, 
G.P.0.,-1956....Pp.. 293: 


Occupations 

55. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Lazsor. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BrancH. Medical 
Laboratory Technologist. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 24. 

56. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1957/58 
edition. Montreal, 1958? Pp. 194. 


Older Workers 

57. CLarK, Frepertck Lroaros. Ageing on 
the Factory Floor: the Production of 
Domestic Furniture; an Inquiry made 
through Works Records and Work Descrip- 
tions into the Prospects of Ageing Men 
within a Mechanized Industry. London, 
Nuffield Foundation, 1957. Pp. 36. 

The aim of this study was to measure the 
relative employability of 251 older men to 
see how far age had affected their work. 
By the time the men reached their mid- 
sixties between one and two out of every 
five would probably have to be moved to 
lighter work. 

58. ONTARIO CONFERENCE ON AGING. Ist, 
Toronto, 1957. Aging is Everyone’s Con- 
cern; The Proceedings of the First Ontario 
Conference on Aging held at University of 
Toronto, May S8lst-June 381 [sic] 1957. 
Toronto. The. General Committee of 
the First Ontario Conference on Aging, 
and University Extension, University of 
Toronto, 1957. Pp. 208. 

Partial Contents: The Aging and Society. 
Patterns of Living of Older People in 
Ontario. Cost of Living and Retirement 
Income. Housing and Living Arrangements. 
Employment, Unemployment and Retirement. 
Care, Treatment and Rehabilitation in Hos- 
pitals and Homes. 

59. U.S. Bureau or Lazor STratIsTics. 
Comparative Job Performance by Age: 
Large Plants in the Men’s Footwear and 
Household Furniture Industries. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 60. 

“The present study is directed towards a 
measurement of actual on-the-job perform- 
ance of older production workers, as com- 
pared with the performance of those in the 
younger groups.” 

Pensions 

60. CANADA. INTERDEPARTMENTAL CoMMIT- 
TEE ON Otper Workers. Pension Plans and 
the Employment of Older Workers. A Re- 
port prepared for the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Older Workers by Committee 
composed of Members of the Departments 
of Finance, Insurance, National Health and 
Welfare and Labour. Ottawa, Published by 
the Department of Labour, 1957. Pp. 56. 


“This study opens with a short description 
of the various types of pension plan that 
exist in Canada. It goes on to discuss ways 
in which specific aspects of these various 
types of plan may affect the hiring and 
retaining of older workers, and to present 
such information as is available on the 
extent to which restrictive clauses appear in 
Canadian pension plans... Part II sets forth 
a number of ways in which the problem 
may be lessened or overcome.” 

61. U.S. Concress. House. ComMMITTER 
ON Post OFFICE AND Crvm Service. /ncreas- 
ing Civil Service Retirement Annuities. 
Hearings before the Committee on Post 
Office and Cwil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, First 
Session, on H.R. 4, H.R. 607, H.R. 1209, 
and Similar Bills, a Bill to increase Annui- 
lies payable to Certain Annuitants from 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, and for Other Purposes. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1957. 2 Parts. 

Hearings held June 28-August 12, 1957. 

The Subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee held 
hearings to consider over 100 bills introduced 
by individual members of Congress to pro- 
vide increases in the pensions of retired 
civil servants and their survivors. 
Professional Manpower 


62. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BrancH. Canadians 
studying in the United States for Degrees 
in Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture and Veterinary Medicine, 1955-1956. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 27. 

63. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Lasour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BrancuH. Immigrants 
in Scientific and Technical Professions in 
Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp, 16: 

The information in this report is based 
on an analysis of 3,318 questionnaires com- 
pleted by immigrants for the Scientific and 
Technical Personnel Register of the Federal 
Department of Labour during the period 
1951 to 1956. 

64. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABouR. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BrancH. Trends in 
Professional Manpower Supplies and Re- 
quirements. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. 
Pp. 30. 

Contents: Growth in the Number of Pro- 
fessional Workers in the Canadian Labour 
Force. Employment of Engineers and Scien- 
tists, Supply of Professional Workers. 
Supply of Engineers. Requirements for En- 
gineers and Scientists. Recruitment Difficul- 
ties. Effects of Shortage. 

65. PotrticAL AND Economic PLANNING. 
Graduates in Industry, 1957. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1957. Pp. 261. 

Reports the results of an_inquiry into 
“the policy and practice of ‘British indus- 
trial undertakings in respect of the recruit- 
ment, training and employment of university 
graduates”. 

66. PRINCETON UNIversity. INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations Section. High-Talent Manpower 
for Science and Industry; an Appratsal. of 
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Policy at Home and Abroad, by J. Douglas 
Brown and Frederick Harbison. Princeton, 
LOD (ogee Deno de 

The authors state, “It would be more 
accurate, perhaps, to designate this century 
the century of the scientist, and of those 
translators of science into action, the 
research engineer and the industrial execu- 
tive.” The authors conclude that industry, 
the universities and government must cooper- 
ate to discover and develop “high-talent” 
manpower. 

67. U.S. Liprary or Conaress. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Development of 
Scientific, Engineering, and Other Profes- 
sional Manpower, with Emphasis on the 
Role of the Federal Government. Prepared 
by Charles A. Quattlebaum, principal 
specialist in education. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Ep. liz: 

This report analyzes the problem, provides 
historical background, digests statistics and 
opinions, and outlines current programs and 
proposals. 


Wages and Hours 


68. ALBERTA. BuREAU OF Statistics. Sur- 
vey of Wage and Salary Rates, 1 May 
1957 ; Hours worked per Week, by Position, 
Type of Business and Salary or Wage Rate, 
and Working Conditions and Benefits 
Survey-Alberta. Edmonton, 1957. Pp. 34. 

69. Kerr, CiarK. Wage Relationships— 
the Comparative Impact of Market and 
Power Forces. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1957. Pp. 173-193. 

The author divides wage differentials into 
five types with a brief description of each 
type. These are: (1) interpersonal, (2) inter- 


firm, (3) interarea, (4) interoccupational, 
and (5) interindustry. 


Women 


70. Maur, Frances. Hzecutive Careers 
for Women. ist ed. New York, Harper, 
1957,,, Pps.20b. 

The author explains the qualifications for 
top jobs in advertising, merchandising, bank- 
ing, engineering, education, fashion, and 
other fields. She describes what makes an 
executive and tells about women executives 
in various fields. 


71. NationaL Councit or WoMEN oF 
Canapa. Year Book, 1957. Ottawa, 1957. 
Mcioyy liye 

72. US. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
Opportunities for Women as Secretaries, 
Stenographers, Typists, and as Office- 
Machine Operators and Cashiers. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 30. 

73. US. Women’s Bureau. Minimum 
Wage and the Woman Worker. Rey. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 15. 


Workmen's Compensation 


74. US. Bureau or Emp.ioyrees’ Comren- 
sation. Federal Work Injuries sustained 
during Calendar Year 1955; Federal Em- 
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ployees’ Compensation Act. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 16. 

75. US. Burnau or LAsor Sranparps. State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws of August 
1957. Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 


Bpes0: 


Miscellaneous 


76. CANADIAN WooLLEN AND Knit Goops 
Manvuracturine Association. The Italian 
Wool Teaxtile Industry; Report of an 
Inquiry in Italy for the Canadian Wool 
Cloth Industry in the Summer of 1957. 
Toronto, 1957. Pp. 56. 

77. Somers, HermMAN Mites. Trends and 
Current Issues in Social Insurance, by Her- 
man M. Somers and Anne R. Somers. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1957. Pp. 25. 

“This paper undertakes to identify some 
of the major trends which have emerged 
from American social insurance experience 
over the past 20 years and important policy 
issues which arise from them.” > 

78. Soutz, Gerorce Henry. Time for 
living. New York, Viking Press, 1955. Pp. 
184. 

This book deals with technological advances 
and their effect on the life of the individual. 

79. U.S. Bureau or Statistics. Wholesale 
Prices and Price Indexes, 1954-56. Washing- 
tons GPO.) 1957... Pp. 4393 

“This bulletin... brings together all 
statistical data on primary market prices 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for these 3 years (1954, 1955 and 1956)”. 

80. U.S. Concress. Housr. CoMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTion AND Lasor. J’0 amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. Hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labour, House of Representa- 
lives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, First Session 
on H.R. 7155, a Bill to amend Sections 
4 (a) and ? (a) of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. Hearing held in Washington, 
D.C., July 1, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. *Pp.20, 

This hearing deals with the sections of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act which 
authorize federal support of training and 
traineeships for rehabilitation personnel. 

81. U.S. Conaress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON THE Jupiciary. Concentration in Ameri- 
can Industry. Report of the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, Eighty-Fifth Congress, First Ses- 
ston, pursuant to S Res. 57 (85th Cong.) 
to study the Antitrust Laws of the United 
States and Their Administration, Interpre- 
tation, and Effect. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. 756. 

“The purpose of this study is to provide 
a comprehensive body of objective and 
reasonably up-to-date information on the 
degree of ‘concentration’ in the manufac- 
turing segments of the industrial economy — 
of America.” ; 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices.. 


A—tLabour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 22, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

POU SOmeate Ald ee eee ee oe en PU RE 5, 907 111 438 1, 687 2,160 1,011 500 
AmTIOULEOTAL, $5), bay ook yn ler Sees 645 2 53 149 154 266 22 
Non-Agrioultural..®. 272.0.0...00 55.8088 5, 262 110 385 1,538 2,006 745 478 
Malone scter ort ee en noe 4,477 93 345 1, 287 1,599 781 372 
PAOTGULOMTAL: ene Noh eps yet was ad 620 - 52 147 147 252 21 
Mion-Agricabturad 25% ie os aaurup + te ces 3, 857 92 293 1,140 1,452 529 351 
TS ie Seon beagles Sates bBo Ree 1, 430 18 93 400 561 230 128 

PS PSCULMUTER Re ces cee Phe wins cates ae 0 25 Pe - 7 sd 14 * 
INon-A grictitvarates. 6c nnceasiee <<a oes 1,405 18 92 398 554 216 127 
BI Nee OS ei EER TS 5,907 111 438 1, 687 2,160 1,011 500 
PROT 1) CALE ww ter as ok, ce av natn tes i 9 «2 540 14 43 198 162 90 33 
B= 24 WORTH duet dan cat.ccsislcepe s+ 9 asi 748 20 54 242 254 128 50 
BD Ae VOIR eco ach nd nighs acids ase 2,736 52 193 773 1,014 463 241 
aD (OS WEAIR pam to ncaulcs Madame ise de ses 1, 662 22 128 425 637 295 155 
OD TOAte ANG OVCls locns<deapees acs « 221 zs 20 49 93 35 21 

Persons with Jobs 

All status groups. 5,317 82 363 1, 466 2,010 946 50 
Males...... i 3,945 64 274 1,085 1,468 725 329 
Lig no SOR Eee ee 2 eee 1,372 18 89 381 542 221 121 
PRICUTUT AL Wet Peete ton cree es, nites 624 s 48 142 150 262 21 
DY On=AprictGUEAl iss cbiccis.s Garp acess e « 4,693 81 315 1,324 1, 860 684 429 
4, 266 75 282 1,192 1,710 620 387 
3,015 58 205 841 1,209 426 276 
1,251 17 77 351 501 194 111 
590 29 75 221 150 65 50 
5, 281 157 467 1,490 1,724 937 506 
1,076 46 101 276 317 213 123 
4,205 111 366 1,214 1,407 724 383 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 22, 1958 February 15, 1958 March 16, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(!) Work(?) 
Total looking for work... .-ccoeva sees sev" © 617 587 577 552 360 333 
WIG DOUG TODS sus crcs «cle cay cece Glercvi rein x 590 562 555 531 343 318 
Under dt: month. ...cetebe ae seh cel ae 92 _ 95 _ 77 _ 
P= iS TONGS, cde nse ce a oe sees 237 _ 295 —_ 161 _ 
4—— § months. osc sossisnasi ence 204 _- 127 _ 91 _— 
7=12 TAGHEDE, - 55.1005 aseiee orcs ext 45 _- 29 — 10 _ 
18—18 months: .6 2:4. case eeeessas «ale * _ Me _ > _ 
19—and Overs fouseassdcaterne seman ss ~ _ “i — sa _ 
WiorkkOd . conus o< des ne Aten MMA oe sana 27 25 22 21 17 15 
E—14 NOUS ean cae en ene eo cecnees 10 * * : bd “ 
Wi—G4 onrs Pic wuc ace cameide « o6cka ee 17 16 13 13 12 10 


(‘) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Transpor- | Finance, 
ture, tation, Services Supple- 
— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1947 Average... as+ dant 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1OAS°A VeragGiis.. «ae haatnien 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
1940 Averages, si.a.e eos 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average............05- 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951 Average..isi62.cawenrs 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952 A'verage...-5..<sesan. 76 803 63 233 199 32 906 
1953 Average............... 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1Gb4Averagevcon.. ch cobs + 73 323 69 261 239 85 1,000 
LOSS A VOTAgS, hase, se cones + 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Average............... 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
L067 Average sic c.csaseuies 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
1057—-Marchy, vena statis... 77 393 73 317 302 43 1,205 
April ana nett e ls 72 393 83 324 303 43 1,218 
BY: «aegis oe Manca © 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 
DE, soca eters 96 405 110 343 823 45 1,322 
A i eee), ta 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 
Auoust....\eeeee. «des 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September........... 103 404 114 347 7 331 46 1,345 
October, ....ceswe nha 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November........... 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
December............ 84 396 92 343 328 45 1, 288 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 1,231 
Bebruatiy:.cag.scseah 80 381R 75R 328 825 43 1,232R 
Maréhian.cucar. cae 75P 385P 78P 328P 326P 42P 1,234P 


R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more empleyees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,562,358. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Year and Month pe anges Sambees 778 6 Average Index N umbers Average 


Weekly Raarr ey pie eg Ic" 

Employ- Aggregate 5 verage |Wagesand| Employ- Aggre gate Average Wages and 

ment wax ages and Salaries ment Weekly Wages and Salaries 

Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—A verage 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—A verage 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40 .67 
1949—A verage 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—A verage 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—A verage 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—A verage 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—A verage 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average...........ceee0s 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 


1957—A verage 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 


1957—Mar. 118.1 185.8 156.8 67.36 115.0 182.3 157.6 69.29 
Apr. 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
May 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
July 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
Aug. 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept. 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
Oct. 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
Nov 125.1 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
Dec. 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958—Jan. Nias wee ase Wp sx 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
Feb. OS er ee 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
Mar. | eee eee = 113.0 184.8 162.9 69.98 108.3 178.7 163.9 72.06 
1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), q ing and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


uarryin, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
SS and ee estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 

NGMIONNGIANGLS....u. welick conan e atten. «> - ba PO 109.2 108.4 118.0 62.24 61.67 60.83 
Prince Edward dalaud). (2. dee - « vickiview's' a. ang coutantel 100.2 94,2 95.5 50.23 §2.71 51.65 
INQMIB FOODIE ee dotcis van cence spel aim RAE TN sis + +b clkcotclannate 90.2 92.3 97.8 59.42 58.44 56.35 
New Brunswick. 95.3 93.8 103.3 59.28 57.63 59.03 
Quebec....... ew a12-8 113.2 117.6 67.41 66.64 64.96 
Ontario. ... ae re 116.2 117.0 120.9 72.39 72.08 69.64 
Manitoba 224 8 oe ate mas 102.7 103.9 106.1 65.71 64.87 62.78 
Saskatchewan 113.0 114.4 112.6 67.52 66.48 64.68 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)..... wars 139.8 142.2 144.2 73.06 71.56 69.79 
British Columbia (including Yukon)........... f 108.7 106.9 115.9 75.39 73.59 72.84 
Cansda tee eee on ceca. 113.0 113.7 118.1 69.98 69.25 67.36 


She fo) Ce Al a TI ce Ot pI eee Pe 112.1 115.6 114.6 51.63 50.79 49.45 
Biviinby. 2:0; oe. ee Aah a ieee Bee soa hss 90.3 91.1 92.4 73.66 75.00 66.79 
ates eG pa ARN rec ta: EEL ie ote nae 114.3 116.5 120.4 57.58 55.87 54.83 
aire OTB Ste Ne ce RR ord cP hea Sats 100.5 99.7 112.2 53.7 51.96 52.80 
OUBD AE: 2 hous see <uh eer taae «Shas kee mere 103.2 103.5 105.6 58.43 57.86 55.41 
Sharbrooks- ress yo-e oe. eee cr oes 97.8 99.0 109.4 55.88 56.30 57.64 
SP EROS AV MLSs Mitta. oaks ete ttn scoot soap ciate os 107.8 108.2 112.0 62.60 64,02 63.00 
Dumond Villas... ods ae «ches oe scenes 713 72.7 77.2 58.21 58.03 56.80 
Montredl scp wees. ees. Lin erage 118.4 118.9 120.8 68.24 67.68 65.21 
OUga- Tig Se. notes ad sti ae seks Gee eee 113.5 114.4 115.5 63.35 63.20 60.34 
Peter poreeg tt. s...ccmc see nes. - scan vs teaieh ete 99.8 101.5 109.1 77.13 77.33 74.18 
CYA Wei Bein de Ee ce Os «8 och wea ae I wg 167.0 168.9 173.2 76.59 77.08 68.59 
Nigger Valinssee, ch Sn aeees, 5c cee. ROE oem ce 105.8 107.6 118.9 77.33 78.15 76.73 
St. Catharines i 110.0 112.4 124.7 78.85 79.12 77.37 
Toronto... 127.9 128.7 129.3 72.72 72.67 70.18 
Hamilton. . 105.6 107.5 113.7 75.70 74.90 73.92 
Brantiord ®.c3 cere «ba 86.1 86.0 86.2 65.70 65.48 63.60 

21 a ee Se SR SRR | 2), eg 9 PRE cre 110.0 110.6 113.7 61.50 61.18 60.68 
Kitohenee ho ictincs cians een «cin, a OMe ees 107.7 109.6 113.2 64.15 63.99 63.58 
SSW LE Yo oe he neeae ey «x catecen teed i sireee ios 141.8 142.0 138.7 87.50 86.60 82.86 
Thon donee Nh. (Ee See DO. Si STARS cesT 2 115.6 116.6 118.7 65.08 64.79 63.11 
Sarniac’ . 058 abit k <¢ se conan von. '22clawet eek US 132.7 131.7 130.0 88.86 89.75 79.83 
Windsbrs. soos mad. aida meen... 5. tare hake 81.1 74.2 103.1 73.80 74.03 72.57 
Bat te, NANG sa toot eeenn «, «weit cide otis carats 126.2 127.4 129.8 85.14 86.40 84.50 
at. Willigm——Poreusrebieseen. oo .\sckieuc tees vee dee 104.9 107.0 104.0 70.34 70.36 67.57 
VEEN ORT Ps oi sia et ea ICaE « ».2 awe Sea GMa a oh 101.9 103.1 103.0 62.72 62.34 59.70 
RRGVINAY, 5 Soe oe ee EE «i's caebnn cae aL acd 112.8 114.9 112.6 63.30 62.95 61.18 
Biaktntoon, <c+.cactecetener. s seceiieeeabe cnoiinecencd 118.6 120.6 114.5 61.97 61.63 59.15 
WaTONTOR seta asad een > sc oe tenia ce eulaaensraansie 164.1 168.1 167.2 66.96 66.73 64.99 
G@aldany.. 2.5. ne aha tates. oon ae eee 148.6 151.6 153.1 68.16 67.21 64.34 
VORCOUVOTE Ned ninin's ata meee « «3 gia reenreatars + een 110.3 111.7 115.4 73.42 72.28 70.53 
IMICCOTA). 5 << caein ova GA» = ieee a ee de. 2 <M 110.1 i273 117.9 68.57 67.24 64.55 


1 Includes New Westminster. 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers andi Salavientin Dillara 


Industry 

Mar. 1 Feb, 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 7 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
WNEIMEIE ER sana Cot nabs n ais tw ho hres va 59 a cites see OA Se 126.8 126.2 124.7 88.17 87.52 83.23 
Metal mining a 138.9 137.9 131.8 90.12 89.95 85.65 
201 os 74.4 74.6 76.2 74.02 72.97 72.40 
Other metal.... + 199.0 197.0 183.8 95.73 95.96 90.79 
Puelatsdects eiaadesis 111.2 111.4 113.1 88.78 86.78 82.28 
Coal eM RR ccd a 5) ibs. 5, iba aah s: sed 5, arg win'a 0-4 Gav che Qe ae 59.4 61.2 64.3 70.82 68.40 62.67 
PUAN MMCMIL DARI c ole vu Chsiceesaeceseecenedeis 300.5 294.6 292.7 101.75 100.73 98.11 
UO PEST) EVER ES See ee ae een 119.4 118.3 127.7 76.18 76.70 74.34 
MUD IUVEEROUMITEN Eh sthasra tithde Fut he K 250 E pS a» 6 5 108.3 107.9 115.0 72.06 71.61 69.29 
bigec iets Me “Vet Te a Cae neir nina 99.5 100.2 99.6 64.68 64.40 61.96 
Maat pring ate tas bates 6.92 se cities ¢.<p.0 va estes 120.8 123.1 117.0 72.39 72.48 70.66 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 69.9 71.6 72.8 62.02 61.69 57.95 
MA AA HOD ROe as deci cits dec ppie cscs ore cpieces 100.7 100.8 103.0 69.12 68.61 64.02 
Bread and other bakery products................ 106.4 106.9 105.9 61.27 61.21 58.26 
CAD OS TINO a vscsciiecmramsinirscncersn shai soaretecn waieteears 88.9 88.9 87.5 53.09 53.74 50.42 
Distilled and malt liquors...................0005 100.0 100.4 98.3 81.98 $1.23 77.50 
Tobacco and tobacco products................... 110.9 104.7 112.3 62.38 63.80 59.12 
ODDO DEOGUMS Matec Un schee WKS da RHE es cnccsin ewes 98.8 100.8 113.3 72.13 72.11 71.63 
PN GRAIN ea oe cra sad dint Cake © deme 86.0 85.5 90.9 49.58 49.67 48.92 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 92.1 91.1 95.2 47 .37 47.13 46.63 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 77.6 78.5 87.8 56.78 56.80 55.84 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 77.5 79.1 88.4 50.85 51.70 52.94 
WW Gm gre x eaeanin dan nndanaie pc aacind:s 59.3 59.4 73.6 54.87 54.78 53.13 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................... 79.9 81.3 87.5 64.31 63.90 61.51 
Clothing (textile and aE) Be aa ane Re See P 91.3 90.6 96.8 46.33 46.11 45.75 
Men’s clothing...... we 95.1 94.5 103.1 45.64 45.26 44.80 
WV CREE BCL U DIT og co cities ass v a'eseuninssen a 97.5 95.8 98.6 48.44 48.35 47.25 
BSS GMS A PURO RRE 5 09 oni osiei9 Siegel se.0 Sd. w + 76.3 75.4 83.5 45.78 44.91 45.24 
Qiks SE Te eran re ae 95.5 94.2 102.6 62.63 61.17 59.64 
Bayi piping Me ae iaisie acm ieis sielers,einsew wards 94.2 92.2 100.6 65.27 63.59 61.53 
HUPRA I acute, oti eats ac ecu ss dios b wiase aio wierd, nie aids 106.9 106.4 112.6 59.83 58.37 57.81 
Other wood produoten sc: <n sass we divewcivin se veens 80.1 80.6 92.8 55.19 55.19 54.26 
PBPOE DEAGUGEGy. tolic Cer eis oo: op9sisani0 disléo se a eia,96e5 117.7 111.5 121.6 83.98 83.44 81.32 
Pulevanc poner Sil iia scies sige yo iig «tn rire ximneeue aor 117.9 109.2 123.4 90.24 90.15 87.48 
OOHOr paper Products.) 5... o-ces es case be e's 117.0 117.1 117.0 68.29 67.87 65.43 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.8 119.3 118.1 76.86 75.99 73.70 
Tron. and. steel productaics 4065s dele + secre vince 104.1 105.1 115.5 80.12 79.65 78.03 
Agricultural implements.................-..0.0005- 68.2 65.9 68.1 79.44 79.32 76.48 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 156.7 159.9 168.5 82.47 82.80 80.73 
TEATOMATO BUG: TOOIRrsrave ss cess secccsns sare occ 91.3 92.4 100.8 72.85 72.26 71.16 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 97.2 94.2 101.4 70.09 68.77 67.02 
PPOMOMRIAHEN Sere RTI le oe 5 Sine nin 5 pjoae hae hve 97.8 100.1 106.3 76.65 76.09 75.94 
WI QORAN ETE DN Aone 5 ve nie o duinnys soi Fn scp muy sina 109.6 111.8 128.7 77.21 76.43 75.59 
PTE ATE AON BOC BUG... «oes. cune bls ce ccc peasineas 109.3 109.1 126.5 90.91 91.09 88.08. 
Sheet metal products...........00.ce0.ceseeeenes 97.8 98.5 108.0 77.81 76.88 74.03 
Transportation equipment...............-...+-e08- 128.9 127.1 144.2 79.37 79.01 75.55 
AAPOrAtt AMO ar Tye bibariis GPW 0 s.cals/o nics oven eae de 368.2 371.1 380.7 85.40 85.96 82.51 
Motor Waniclea pint case hiGbA,<, ccc 0k secs egne.s reine 109.1 97.3 128.2 81.64 80.97 75.93 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. .... 99.4 100.0 118.4 79.22 78.16 73.94 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment ‘ 81.5 84.0 93.6 73.54 72.75 71.40 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......... 146.0 144.6 159.2 73.90 73.73 70.87 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 127.1 127.6 130.9 84.03 83.72 78.22 
AT Emin um PrOnNobe ids seccls sis Siew uae sle asc. 124.8 124.5 136.5 79.16 79.30 74.66 
Brass and copper products. . 98.2 97.9 109.2 74.97 74.20 72.67 
ROUGIN GAT TEMTING F: oe na 54 e090 cree com s’vioecs 156.9 158.2 155.0 92.09 91.66 84.54 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...................- 138.6 140.1 153.1 77.69 77.02 76.11 
Non-metallic mineral products..................- i 119.7 121.2 122.8 74.23 74.36 71.76 
Cer POUCH Bas ah as ec'naesh sate cles a's meal 87.3 90.0 91.0 69.00 70.33 68.90 
Glass and iginss produeteirn Dsivid. esses cee diese 128.1 130.4 127.6 72.18 71.94 68.02 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-...005 137.7 137.7 135.1 103.51 101.60 95.15 
CMomaicahmMmogusuges siriPe ca tas 500)0:s oh sce civ oss ve 133.5 132.9 129.3 82.46 82.47 77.59 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... ... 119.1 117.9 116.1 73.55 73.29 70.13 
Acids alkalis Hid salts... o 055-25 sins ene sceses 150.4 149.5 139.5 92.39 92.01 87.61 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 113.9 113.7 111-3 64.00 63.74 59.80 
MIORELEMCCAON .cctsets aR SALAH ep ages SEAS Fen op «> aa 101.7 105.9 112.7 74.98 7547 74.31 
Rens | and general engineering................... 107.5 112.9 126.1 80.79 82.25 80.14 
BN de regan ears hah sate viens 5 ba ata 109.7 116.1 133.2 79.51 81.03 79.74 
feasineoring aed lg Ot ES 8h ie Oe Be oie en 98.1 99.6 96.9 86.80 88.18 82.40 
Highways, bridges and streets...................- 92.5 94.8 91.2 64.17 62.54 61.42 
Gig LE eR TS Sak oe ae es 126.8 128.3 125.1 47.88 47.14 45.24 
Prgvelsand WestHursnta.s. occ ccsacsctercececcnsses 117.2 118.8 LL727 39.34 38.43 37.63 
Laundries sae sclcouing planta lessee ashe eran erats 110.4 111.5 110.4 42.15 41.84 40.75 
Other service.......... cia AI a iia oye ole, 5:0,4 4, 177.5 179.4 167.6 69.86 69.20 65.93 
Industrial composite......... rat Ase er Fee pee 11320 113.7 118.1 69.98 69.25 67.36 


TABLE C-4.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


— 


Average Hours Worked 


Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Mar. 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 
INGWIOUNGIAN Cs mie siviais snails wigeaatstes)s eS a eeelesttine 38.8 39.1 43.2 161.0 
INGVA SCOR F sicig.ctsietsis aiicaie es Ws.cnnigies «1s «k's inte, Obes 40.6 39.7 40.7 150.4 
IN Ov AST UA WANES are clas <Se- rap aiaie ln vite viaiete ss ob aibte certs 41.8 40.8 41.8 145.9 
CUED EG cong eats ocstis eta Cena omnes sic 6S ooolpmam es 40.9 41.0 42.4 148.6 
WODEATIO Cy 09am ore lnis.s else alep esi Sesame « +.0:39.skeetnatns 3 39.6 39.5 40.4 173.7 
VLRO cbiais a ae 0s hala Rela s aOR IEY sone Wy sein kre Mea NE 40.4 40.1 40.6 152.5 
RARRRUCDOWAN 17 n.ccnln a sanieneireaiaids 5:9 os es Folbsiberniass 39.2 38.8 39.7 177.0 
PATDorti(2) fs acca hm acai agian) 4 SNES pol + eC Eo oe ENS 39.8 39.4 40.1 175.0 
Bris GOL DINAN i2 xc ea-mutoremies um nso aw daly Samp 37.9 36.9 38.1 201.2 


(in cents) 

Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1958 1957 
163.0 150.3 
149.3 143.7 
146.7 138.8 
148.1 141.3 
173.2 166.5 
152.6 146.4 
176.5 162.5 
174.6 163.6 
197.8 188.0 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Domi- 


nion Bureau of Statistics.) 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Price and Prices Indexes, DBS. 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average 
RealWeekly 
Earnings 


Average 

Period tot 

Per Week 

Monthly Average 1949..............e00e- 42.3 
Monthly Average 1950..............000 42.3 
Monthly Average 1951............ece00» 41.8 
Monthly Average 1952.............0008 41.5 
Monthly Average 1953..............000- 41.3 
Monthly Average 1954...............00- 40.6 
Monthly Average 1955............ee0e0- 41.0 
Monthly Average 1956..............00 41.1 
Monthly Average 1957..............000: 40.4 

Week Preceding: 

March TLODias » pas os teenies 40.9 
April DOLL DVites « vigtre scetraaavenee 41.1 
May Ue LUD vars »:oue CeCe EE 40.6 
June Med Wii oan,s xn ctat ee manmmene 40.5 
July WT LODG sss ».42 Shae 40.6 
August D LOBES » 0.00 unica temeen ee 40.5 
Peptentboer, 1. .10G7. . << scnisvatiounieen 40.6 
October LL OU ts « «sa niate-ote Solar 40.7 
November, 1) 1057... 0. ce-steenenss 40.3 
Decembera drlvat..«:.sanentee ren 40.6 
January (a hs PS ee 40.3" 
February so liilG0s. . 3: cacesancmees 39.9 
March TyalQ58 (2). canes vee ene oe 40.0 


Average | Consumer 

Weekly Price 

Earnings Index 
100.0 100.0 
105.1 102.9 
117.0 113.7 
128.6 116.5 
134.5 115.5 
137.0 116.2 
142.1 116.4 
149.8 118.1 
155.1 121.9 
154.5 120.5 
156.4 120.9 
155.7 121.1 
156.0 121.6 
156.7 121.9 
155.7 122.6 
155.3 123.3 
156.6 123.4 
157.4 123.3 
159.1 123.1 
160.2 123.4 
157.2 123.7 
158.5 124.3 


Norr: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
conomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 


weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistica 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 


Average Hours Earnings Wages 


Industry 

Mar. 1{Feb. 1/Mar. 1}Mar. 1;Feb. 1/Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1]Mar.1 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 

no. no. | cts cts cts $ $ $ 
42.4) 43.1] 195.6] 195.6) 182.7] 83.52] 82.93] 78.74 
43.3} 43.6) 201.5} 201.0} 189.0} 87.05) 87.03] 82.40 
9} 43.4) 48.2} 159.4] 158.0] 158.6] 69.98) 68.57! 68.52 
O} 43.2) 43.8) 217.3] 217.2) 201.4] 93.44] 93.83] 88.21 
8} 40.5] 42.4] 189.2) 190.2) 174.1] 79.09] 77.03] 73.82 
.O} 38.4] 39.8) 172.9} 174.5} 152.5] 69.16] 67.01] 60.70 
MUP AMIE SI LENE AB oe Svitt teens ra ccGieeie wean ene as ee ec 44.9) 44.2) 47.0) 213.1] 214.0] 206.9] 95.68] 94.59] 97.24 
PNCNERIIE EEL, STONE Sve AOE Aan «Ju tiice wivealedeiestcdsnes 41.5; 41.7) 42.2) 175.4) 175.4] 168.2] 72.79] 73.14] 70.98 
LT Oe ee ee CER Eine PRES ee ee oem 40.0} 39.9) 40.9] 165.3) 164.3] 157.6] 66.12] 65.56) 64.46 
GUG BUG DAVOMALOB . <5 Cee ea Les acces can sserasvnavecce 40.0} 39.9) 40.6) 146.2) 145.9] 137.9] 58.48] 58.21] 55.99 
OSE RP OMNGUN Sa on ee PT ed ews co creeh enna onvehthed 39.4) 39.7] 39.5] 170.7] 170.8} 165.3] 67.26] 67.81] 65.29 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 88.1] 38.0] 40.0} 137.1) 136.2] 124.9] 52.24] 51.76] 49.96 
Ra vit TEI PLOCUGER) A Ses BS Vieweovcverddbuvcoesacids 41.1) 41.0) 41.1) 156.2) 154.8) 144.3] 64.20] 63.47] 59.31 
Bread and other bakery products..............-..+- 42.1] 42.0} 42.3) 131.5] 130.8] 124.3] 55.36] 54.94] 52.58 
Distilled dud malt liquors. ..5..00¢cccssccccnecsnaess 39.0} 39.2) 39.5] 190.9] 189.3] 179.0) 74.45] 74.21] 70.71 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........eseeceeeceeeees 40.8} 40.5} 40.4] 141.9) 146.8} 135.1] 57.90] 59.45] 54.58 
PROP DOM PROGUOUN: Ose G PEEL Ce canch depp eahsvceestens's 39.7} 39.9) 41.5) 166.1) 167.1] 163.7] 65.94) 66.67] 67.94 
TERGOEY DEOCUON cc csccatedhcdeccohchpeusl oveeueduneic 40.6} 40.7] 41.7] 112.9] 113.0} 108.6] 45.84] 45.99] 45.2 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............seeeeeee> 40.8) 40.6} 41.5) 107.8) 107.9] 104.7] 43.98] 43.81] 43.45 
Textile products (except clothing),.............eese00: 40.5} 40.8} 42.5) 123.7] 123.4) 119.6] 50.10) 50.35] 50.83 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods,............00+ 37.4] 38.4] 40.7] 121.8] 121.9] 120.7] 45.55] 46.81] 49.12 
RV GOLAN IBOGURIN Peay GSP O Ty oieeceed Rees eter supeeses 42.2} 42.2) 43.7] 116.4] 115.9] 111.3] 49.12] 48.91] 48.64 
Synthetic textiles and silk........c.ccccscceccecceees 43.2} 43.0) 44.2] 183.0) 132.2) 126.3] 57.46) 56.85] 55.82 
Clothing (textile and fur)... --| 388.1) 38.0) 389.5} 108.1) 107.7] 104.7] 41.19] 40.93] 41.36 
Men’s clothing......... «-| 387.8] 387.4] 389.1] 109.1) 108.5] 105.0} 41.24] 40.58) 41.06 
WiOiieae M:ClOCHity 40s SNe Ju delalc dc bcohe dade <ccemeose’s 37.5] 37.2} 38.2] 114.0) 114.1! 111.0] 42.75] 42.45] 42.40 
MEDD GOOUH Ss bette wis ce BRR Saude sie deat een a cadenndcacs 40.1} 39.5} 41.2] 103.2} 102.4] 100.8] 41.38) 40.45) 41.53 
PW GOtE TEU UCIRetei coed Pease due oer est ceccccmeels ee 40.9} 39.9) 41.3) 145.6] 144.5) 137.2) 59.55) 57.66) 56.66 
Saw and planing mills..............0-000 eR aN 40.5) 39.2) 40.2) 156.4) 155.9) 147.6) 63.34] 61.11] 59.34 
AUSTLII AT Co ala cinsehs gtk ¢ whale hia ore’ lock ata edie Kwek om Se 41.7) 40.8) 43.0) 133.0) 131.3) 125.5] 55.46) 53.57) 53.97 
Other wood products 41.5} 41.2] 43.0} 120.8] 121.2) 117.4] 50.13] 49.93] 50.48 
BUTE VEOUUOUB Ss Laee Soe nn dc Cec bode dosnt eeaeees® 40.4) 40.6] 41.7} 193.0) 189.3] 183.8] 77.97| 76.86] 76.64 
Pulp and paper mills............. 40.5} 40.9} 41.9] 207.8) 204.3] 197.2] 84.16] 83.56] 82.63 
Other paper products 40.2} 40.0) 41.0} 149.7) 149.3} 143.2) 60.18) 59.72] 58.71 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39.3} 38.7] 39.8) 195.2] 192.9] 186.5] 76.71] 74.65) 74.23 
Pivon ANG IALOGL DYOCUGES. voc ces cuss ercadivesesnwaegees co 40.1} 40.0} 41.7] 188.4) 188.0] 180.2) 75.55) 75.20] 75.14 
Aperieultural Imploments....cescccccsscscconsecvcceses 39.9} 39.8] 40.9] 187.6] 186.9] 178.7] 74.85] 74.39] 73.09 
Fabricated and structural steel 40.6] 40.9] 42.2) 184.6) 185.5] 177.3) 74.95] 75.87) 74.82 
TATU WALO ANGMOOIN Ns, Oars css ds cemcdbDakasdeesveecwe 40.2} 40.3] 41.6] 165.7| 165.7) 160.7| 66.61) 66.78] 66.85 
Heating and cooking appliances...............+++0005 40.2} 39.4] 41.5] 162.3] 160.9] 152.3] 65.24) 63.39] 63.20 
Oth Castine sar ol st vakw eee ws ats awaits Gene ete een 8 39.9} 39.8) 41.9] 182.4) 181.9] 176.9] 72.78) 72.40] 74.12 
Machinery manufacturing............... evcccecseces] 40.7] 40.5] 43.0] 176.9] 175.8] 169.1] 72.00) 71.20] 72.71 
Primary iron and steel.............. Heweponece eeeeee| 39.5] 39.5) 41.0] 219.5) 220.4] 208.2] 86.70] 87.06] 85.36 
BUBAU UNOCAL PLOUUCLE Gsicemsmacie Launiunels Saatie'e(nsty oan 39.8} 39.6] 40.7] 182.4] 181.7] 171.0] 72.60} 71.95] 69.60 
*Transportation equipment... Ndetedeae cas aseaeaie Deshanes 39.4] 39.2] 39.6] 186.9] 186.2] 179.2] 73.64] 72.99] 70.96 
SANPOPHL TL HEC DALE EG teh a Gs den.ate's cis ceexsn sak aces 3 40.2} 40.8] 41.8] 191.4) 191.5! 183.6] 76.94) 78.13] 76.74 
DEGUAT GODIMEN ete. Eee naa ats chee Ree neved cons 36.6) 35.2) 35.5] 199.8] 199.3) 192.0] 73.13] 70.15) 68.16 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............+-+++ 39.6] 39.0) 39.1] 187.1] 185.9] 178.5] 74.09] 72.50] 69.79 
Railroad and rolling stock hire saneh 39.8} 39.4) 40.1) 180.3} 180.0] 175.0) 71.76] 70.92) 70.18 
Shipbuilding and repairing. 40.2} 40.2] 41.0] 180.4] 180.6] 170.2) 72.52] 72.60] 69.78 
*Non-ferrous metal products. --| 40.3} 40.0} 40.9] 193.6] 194.8] 178.1] 78.02] 77.92] 72.84 
BAGSININE PROOUOES Ae skeet oninais edie ces cuese ee evs 40.4) 40.8) 41.0} 163.6] 163.7] 155.6] 66.09] 66.79] 63.80 
Brass and copper products........ccccsesececccsccces 39.4) 39.0) 40.9) 175.7] 175.2] 166.2) 69.23] 68.33] 67.98 
Mnditivig Aad TONING cas ielceic as eas siné ecisieeine ores 40.5) 40.2} 40.9] 212.6) 214.1] 193.4] 86.10] 86.07] 79.10 
acai apparatus and supplies...........-..2eseeees 39.7] 39.9] 40.6) 172.6] 169.9] 165.5) 68.52) 67.79] 67.19 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. ........ 39.8] 39.7) 41.6] 191.4] 191.2) 182.8] 76.18] 75.91] 76.04 
PAGI0M GNC TACIO PAPUA so casc.canes cncecta pe ees8eewes 39.4] 39.6] 39.3] 153.7) 152.3] 145.7] 60.56) 60.31] 57.26 
PURGE ARO ra ree es Giatls Veen cides 0 sc dioe odo ene eees'e 38.7] 39.9] 41.8) 163.7] 163.5) 162.3] 63.35) 65.24) 67.84 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 40.0} 39.9} 40.1] 172.3) 173.1] 167.9] 68.92] 69.07) 67.33 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... eae eats 39.4] 39.8] 40.0} 163.0] 155.9) 151.9] 64.22] 62.05] 60.76 
POE PIO oo eer euh oa cithpCawaasan eens bataas 40.6) 41.1] 42.3) 188.1] 182.9) 181.7] 76.37] 75.17| 76.86 
*Non-metallic mineral products. Nameleeiees pelhewe satires’. 41.7) 42.2) 42.5] 166.4] 165.1] 158.9] 69.39] 69.67| 67.53 
ARG, DPOUUCIAH woe oc tiea beiwdicicure aes aisle b's eeeeeeees| 40.7] 42.3) 42.4] 154.9) 153.6] 150.6] 63.04) 64.97] 63.85 
Glass and glass products..... 5 42.5) 42.7| 42.1) 160.7| 159.5] 152.8) 68.30} 68.11] 64.33 
Products of petroleum and coal.. 41.0} 40.1] 40.3) 227.7| 225.2) 210.9) 93.36] 90.31] 84.99 
Chamiteal products. iisc.0s ses c0 visio vas ce cece seeeeeees-| 40.4) 40.5) 41.2] 179.4) 179.1] 166.5] 72.48] 72.54] 68.60 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. seeeeeees} 40.7] 40.7] 40.8) 140.6] 139.2] 132.4] 57.22) 56.65) 54.02 
Acids, alkalis and salts................+ cecccccccceee| 41.0} 41.0] 41.9] 205.4) 204.6) 190.0) 84.21] 83.89) 79.61 
Miscellaneous cL pkaerad industries..... sosceceee-} 40.8} 40.9) 41.5] 137.7) 1387.1] 128.1] 56.18) 56.07] 53.16 
*Durable goods. . aia uiehe bs ea base Peheeiiess dicseyencesi| 40.4) 30.91 40.9) 178.7) 178.1) 170.8] 71.66) 71.06] 69.65 
Non-durable goods.. daseaeeuan, eeccccecccccsccesscccsccces| 39-9] 39.9} 41.0) 151.6] 150.3] 143.6] 60.49] 59.97) 58.88 
Ons ETCUION caine te dscis cmemwrels cats ecccccccccccccosccess| 40.5] 40.5] 41.6] 178.9} 180.6] 174.9] 72.45] 73.14) 72.76 
Building and general engineering.................+.++-| 40.2) 41.1] 42.5) 194.0) 194.7] 185.4] 77.99] 80.02] 78.80 
Highways, bridges and streets...............ee+e-+++-] 41.2] 39.3] 39.2) 147.7] 148.0] 144.2] 60.85] 58.16] 56.53 
E ectric and motor transportation. «| 43.8] 48.4] 44.7] 166.2] 164.8] 156.6) 72.80) 71.52) 70.00 
BOEVIOR ra ieee re tcnnse 39.7} 39.2) 40.1) 97.1) 95.9] 93.2) 38.55) 37.59) 37.37 
Hotels and restaurants. . 40.1] 39.5} 40.5) 96.4) 94.9] 93.6] 88.66] 37.49] 37,91 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants....... 39.2) 38.9] 40.0) 938.4] 93.1] 87.3] 36.61] 36.22) 34.92 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for sh pols statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 675 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ne Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
May pe te eee re eee 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299,387 
May Dy, LOB 4s. s tx atelero uta euate’s + 14,942 15,335 30,277 378,873 86,818 465,691 
May PE ee er Oe 15,508 14,655 30, 163 394,275 98,601 492,876 
May EV IGHGs 2. Reuectetee ais +» 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89,239 402,989 
May TDG 7 ce. cue seate acer «= 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
June O90 ye neo ee 28,041 19, 163 47.204 226, 022 80.973 306, 995 
July ih 1 ee Sar oe = 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August Pe Ree ae.) ae 20,837 14,060 34,897 171.765 84,581 256,346 
September, 1, 1957.5; inwstew sas he -- 14,379 16,047 30,426 171,981 76,446 248, 427 
October By 1907s. pie cho eas <= 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
November 1, 196755. s-cjusn case... 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 
December. 21057. 5.2.02 ani aea.s 305 13,327 11,209 24,536 327.335 107,201 434,536 
January TPL ODS Aras cane, Heres «5 7,450 Se 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754,640 
Kebruary. “2, 1Pb8io2 ee dense das oss... 6,822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844,754 
“March Ls IPDS ce enced 3 ae 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171,254 874, 863 
April TL LOD SUSY; op teabeiensisis mas 6 9,730 10, 892 20,622 | , 697,400 171.088 868, 488 
May Li 1O5SG): Sete mano cas 17,323 13,174 30, 497 592,509 165,419 757,928 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


: 1} eneure no eel cur indeemnee , 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED aaa watiiisaiee 448 AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
1 


(Source: Form U.I.C, 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total February | March 29, 
28, 1958 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................... 690 171 861 |+ 461 |— 770 
OrOR Er Wa eee a Se cee h ls Pushed ose Rade As 6.odion thee 220 7 227 |-— 50 |— 2,057 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 607 48 655 |— 11 |- 566 
NESCAT OA ae the sei, ods Ha + Ss BTR Re « polnwars 430 14 444 |+ 142 |— 440 
Mo Bo are Or AL Lr OIE eee ee 104 23 127 |— 125 |— 104 
Newi- Metal Blining. .:3. . deta 9% sto cdbacs ccsdiemon 34 1 35 |— 19 |— 25 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 12 2 14 |+ 2/+ i 
ee ray 2 ae ee ae an ee ce ee 27 8 35 |— 11 |— 4 
jae Cag OS See ee ee 1,980 1, 482 3,462 |— 67 |-— 3,621 
NOOUM GUA DOVETARER: «icics cc's Fos ae 2b be mrneccve.cn 166 112 278 |-— 16 |— 186 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................. 3 14 17 |-— 12 |- 1 
RaENOON AR PLM EUIOUS) ss es GR Me esd Say ROE anos oc0ts.s,4 9 16 25 |+ 2\- 22 
EL GMGHGT EPOGUOUS.<,\ors Kila Blass be sabees cccces 38 72 110 |— 12 |— 115 
Textile Products (except clothing)............... 75 67 142 |+ 19 }— 227 
Slotning (texte and fur ke, 2.55650. 288s. oo css 5 85 661 746 |— 64 |-— 589 
Wome Srcctetas 52.0. SHR ov cke cd ey aS ©. 187 49 236 I+ 40 |— 190 
Pamor Prouaete.c 2s acs Seth ooo 8s oak > a 72 39 111 |— 23 |- 157 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries aoa 116 75 191 |+ 14 |— 94 
iron end steel Productaivy. f<: 5226.06 sbsasersce. 332 85 417 |- 98 |— 643 
Transportation Equipment...................... 420 32 452 |+ 67 |- 480 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.................... 89 55 144 |+ 35 |— 237 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 131 51 182 |— 59 |— 335 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 46 34 80 |+ 19 |— 101 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................. 25 8 33 |+ 13 |— 45 
Copmical Esgaucts: %). soles... b. PEs es vee cten 133 56 189 |— 5 |-— 106 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 53 56 109 |+ 13 |— 93 
palin ata OV Ree A Peet ori ot soriee Goat write? fe 1,163 80 1,243 |+ 390 |— 1,150 
General Conttactora:.: 229. G05. . §. SS84..0..4 828 57 885 |+ 243 |— 955 
Special Trade Contractors................-2.05- 335 23 358 |+ 147 |— 195 
Transportation, Storage and Communication... .. 716 233 949 |+ 377 |— 987 
SUP ATS OT tALION 5.1.5 ce ee Meetted e ae MRE ogee 648 90 738 |+ 338 |— 886 
Bigrages cote eevee te eR ee: 19 17 36 |— 3 |/- 50 
hac Coys eee Ce ae Sah Se ee 49 126 175 |+ 42 |— 51 
Public Utility Operation........................... 123 26 149 |+ 33 |- 183 
WIM ee enter reer re fe ee cne 1,397 1,741 3,138 |+ 559 |— 1,297 
MPO Len tiie Rene an Pie ACE OS B) 205's Dhsd onc vis coc 401 361 62 |— 42 |— 516 
Le Ee nee ne Re Ree Maes IA eS atone Sick ale 996 1,380 2,376 |+ 601 781 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 468 559 1,027 |+ 92 |— 565 
Fe Sa tnterac is Ree cy ear ORONO EEC CER PERT ene 1,829 6,154 7,983 |+ 1,572 |- 3,441 
Community or Public Service.................... 192 1,104 1,296 |+ 43 |- 374 
Goverment Servicd.. sis ccceses dade leaecusssilec 859 307 1,166 |+ 4}-— 1,122 
Recreation Service. Ae 67 81 148 |+ 61 |— 89 
Business Service... ae, 232 267 499 |+ 15 |— 450 
PRT AOE SOLVIOD Aes oe ete Lea dd fae hacadoas alee 479 4,395 4,874 |+ 1,449 |— 1,406 
ASEAN LURE PM Cee ako ie oi hawarncns 9,193 10,501 19,694 |+ 3,356 |— 14,637 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. ; 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 3, 1958 (*) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Occupational Group 


Total 


Male 


Registrations for Employment 


Male Female 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,239 801 
Clerical workers. ..%<.cnaecses senses vel 736 2,698 
Sales Workers. ws s.cc.csciideeaad voatceny's 1,114 920 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 562 5,116 
PSPAMMEET Hc Sale aeadiein oy slicers eter rom BO Pils ccuswecbiotwe 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (EX. Log). 788 30 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 3,533 995 

Food and kindred products (inc. 

HODBOCO}Es ch ca Geen we weeds stemicms en's 35 7 
‘Textiles, Clothing, Gb0sciemes acvcew «<< 50 698 
Lumber and lumber products....... 232 3 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 40 6 
Leather and leather products....... 39 49 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 6 1 
Motal working. <.igweetesccslses0% 417 5 
Pilectricals wa asc eects Salone © ucie 64 10 
Transportation equipment.......... Oh hocencssce sets 
Mining Ue oe Sake Soe eR aka » 0c ic VT | | ee ae 
ConpiruGtioncays cates Caen dans oi ce BES oslo a cients 
Transportation (except seamen) ..... 565 15 
Communications and public utility. . SUA ds tn atetee eae 
Trade and service...............0+: 197 171 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 938 26 
Soremenine stone ch cee vs +658 70 4 
Approntices.csc.% secs ssiesiaes svvens ST alasademwitas 

risked “workerst...<cesisemeeas ose cea 1,728 332 
Food’ and tobacod) 2. sateih «2s cca 16 43 
Lumber and lumber products....... 64 4 
Metalworking, .c.casisetitees« +o ascce 26 16 
Constructions ¢5.Jictec guia: osc ecu ISS is weewacven 
Other unskilled workers............ 839 269 

Grand Total 2. ties... 5 ccvens 9,730 10,892 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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2,040 
3,434 
2,034 
5,678 

30 


9,797 
21,828 
9,052 
49, 433 
6,355 
21,421 
336,598 


242,916 
9,410 
34, 286 
13,148 
123,799 
62,273 


697,400 


2,086 
48,177 
20,916 
30, 702 

38 
933 
31,986 


24, 282 


171, 088 


11,883 
70,005 
29,968 
80,135 
6,393 
22,354 
368, 584 


279,166 
19.620 
34,964 
14,224 

123, 803 
86,555 


868, 488 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 3, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
" Month Year Month Year 
April February March April February March 


3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 


INQWEROMLINGLUINIRGLS «Wisse chit te sina ieeca das 173 201 2,005 36,566 37,971 26,666 
heen) BS) eh! 0 eee oe a er oa? a oar 38 3 8,767 8,795 5,583 
(Sree Uo. ea aa 2 ae 2 6 1,174 3,336 3,569 3,028 
bd OMB. oct Boia csepe Ade Mirae ce ie 171 157 828 24,463 25, 607 18,055 

Prince Edward Island................. 62 68 110 6,939 7,511 5,094 
arlObbOUO Wns 0s <n 5-o-celdle desi caces 54 50 70 4,107 4,344 3,192 
BOMMIOTEIG. 7. . Macs cein vs pee eeues 8 18 40 2,832 3, 167 1,902 

INGYS. HCOUMB ee 6 aia won 5 UGS coweesse 752 772 1,207 42,664 41,865 28,561 
WASTING Fate 65.5.5 a cla il aeole-oie.n ides 12 8 14 1,813 1,668 1,288 
PAIOROW ACCC oi sa ane AGES A vows eee 13 12 34 2,984 2,919 1,829 
PLQRUA Rie G 8 Oe od ce'<.0 tmisisteh afssxva'se.s 519 405 940 7,623 7,711 5,032 
re GE Sa ae es ee Se ee > ee eel ee be ee Od 1,662 1,626 1, 263 
CRAVING: facie os > eid bv USlee a ¥ <vielnec 33 33 43 4,800 4,681 3,617 
LAVEOBOOL. hwo n sss csbe wish svecnges 5 2 6 1,409 1,319 738 
New Glaag te .. s asischc Oils ors re aun 28 22 54 6,108 5,758 3,653 
Tha EE ES, See ee ae ee a eee ee ee 1, 266 1,027 1,065 

ORO cpacitie «03 vv acts dpiak viny eeewee 75 213 69 7,065 7,035 5, 168 
POIOSE Ss 6687.5 anche teins secre nes 10 18 31 2,756 2,376 2,037 
PROUTAOMEN Sa 0s wisp chew otk Vokes 57 59 16 5,178 5,745 2,871 

INGW, IORUUS WICKS 6 cae sicks dois hse eeees 658 644 1,023 46,108 46,427 35,301 
OG BUSH eer ois 5 5c pode dee caaisles 12 16 15 7,727 8,034 6,559 
Campbell toni. oa o cc so ahi tbc es eles 35 27 81 3,795 3,853 3,384 
BLN OBLONG <a cinie.o:0 5 tbh +0045 visiee 16 11 51 3,919 3,652 3,110 
WTOACMIOCCON samt sis wc ps dea e skis soca 153 99 130 3,063 2,871 2,250 
EIU NS ees weicces b's dala cess odles enlecetine ties a 106 1,035 1,071 831 
IRON GION En. aes s< 0b aciWealelee ssilee 281 362 412 11,419 11,953 8,667 
IN GWOSSEIO. <a. iss. 0b « See at oe sees 3 20 13 4, 67. 4,655 3,685 
RitiN bs ORM foc. & aied 0's a debe aeiee veces 133 91 179 3,847 3,876 2,390 
Bits Stepleces ss ccc ods. eieh ob 6 cbc cw 9 6 8 2,637 3,128 1,680 
Se ee oe Be ae ee 3 5 7 1,021 866 809 
Pe HOGNLODIK fac. Oe co 0 ds. I Reds wales 13 3 21 2,972 2,468 1,936 

QUCI GCA 508. casein sc cedvth hecences 4,402 3,604 7,255 281,476 271,079 200,421 
RE DOM LOM: UMS ds :0'< aaa cliiad. obs + sce « 12 ll 17 1,412 1,285 954 
ISOANDATROIAN SS. 6 -60c sae aka vb cn sew 35 16 22 1,582 1,650 959 
SRUGIIN GE DRIENETs < cliieee cepa csisic deve 34 8 8 1,857 1,508 1,733 
Sansapacal samesss.ccas cue wahaces cles 2 11 5 4,747 4,216 3,824 
ARGON, xed aces sicis b ncleb bem vic'n.ane = a 1 3,142 3,364 2,641 
AO DIGOMAM Beis ca xix sive wiclbls <i sec y ans 47 35 114 3,188 3,237 2,749 

DODD iciede g nis.ccc nes isa wcas.ete © 6 21 12 3,417 2,670 2,649 
DTAIMON GGG. <cccs ockaaadacecces 22 24 59 3,020 3,153 2,301 
HH OINNAII. . Sascdias veces this owes ccces 20 ll 17 1,529 1,569 1,055 
IOUGNE VIG tbo tcc and 3 ck G6 a dsicn'ees 30 17 375 3,618 3,351 2,169 
RANE eats tae Leo <a ik RE AS ose w'vle © 2 Mb cwnta cates 3,014 3,002 2,325 
RSEARDY fu tade takicae a neRbeobwxscicts= 26 16 84 2,749 2,856 1,838 

ere Pee Te COR ee. Peete Te 100 17 72 5, 683 5,712 4,424 
AL OMEGED ciara. Wo aninind cable ote 0 4c anise 77 65 84 5,757 5,709 4,396 
MORGUWIOLO, maa. dence 6) ANE ehedc ese s 29 25 67 3,602 3,595 2,807 
URMAUCO Ss BEB sincecute Gee cuando ase ll 5 14 1,274 1,219 891 
Bia Mal Pal@ing aside a oc.c5.0 shite slo nunc e 8 26 44 3,497 3,478 2,950 
LURES Tc fo ge ee Se Be oa 36 123 49 1,449 1,251 891 
NU OWASS s citcis(Satche dive ei tc oR SC ch owe Kee « 81 67 119 6,378 6,356 5,351 
OUsOVO aia acceantesaatacteseses 38 39 55 2,387 2,262 1,822 
BPO, Vovic cane stile ee Seka Geedanees « 1 1 5 1,338 1,341 841 

ANUWAI sian setae slajarals 5S «vele’sie's a's ad vilSgswseaded:. 4 2,621 1,828 1,922 
PASLAND, re oda den sca sBtakin hes ana « 5 2 4 6,189 5, 878 4,635 
MGZANUIO: « patcla doe sis cg'sceei sa casniens 8 8 9 2,247 2,115 1,723 
Mont LAOIOR a. oak is akamiend a ukems eet ee ee ae 3 2,249 1,727 1,966 
MOntMAagnyajaeitsls see giesiastaese see 19 9 25 3,761 3,374 3,008 
Montreal, Sasa ite cnies ds aia Rs assess 2,064 1,892 3,319 81,815 81,856 50,482 
Mew RighMonds:. ..0d6 sacine he vs0ebs 2 5 6 3,246 3,117 2,503 
Port Peet cic ac ule C0uRe TSE oda n nb 289 2 488 2,388 2,171 1,998 
RINGO: uicinidatch'c Ceivsic Gur hDee okse0e 6 421 355 512 19,426 19, 665 16,705 
FEIN OUBIA: highs scans tar titane cess air 73 79 98 i Ty 5,384 
(ViGre Aw LOUD cscs Veiesess..0 ll 14 49 8,553 8,398 6,998 
PRODELV AL wacdtech sfecnsicds <b pseRs< ve ees 10 27 16 2,723 2,201 1,719 

AMIV Ns. de MEM Gh clearence Sess garevdae 69 58 93 6,179 4,290 3,110 
DLO APACHE sie se cassava hee neess 21 9 4 1,931 1,700 1,527 
Ste-Anne de Bellevue................ 44 14 62 1,673 1,765 1,328 
BbG- DA GrOe en sas vies vas doc Fs 4a Gainers s de 37 19 62 2,718 2,849 2,010 
PEL vacinthoin vs fcaieicted galse doses ae 33 32 55 3,494 3,146 2,449 
St-Jean....... poterstaeseiee. ens 4d 63 45 61 2,590 2,523 1,771 
PUmPCLOM Ov siarsieicys ciesc je cdtaiitedensees 20 34 39 2,543 2,624 1,943 

leg sacs ass noreE oe ie iase 344 67 52 un eae a ny i ue 
Shawinigan Falls................00 22 13 9 ’ , , 
Bherbrooke neers oc Seles aac gence 4 103 88 170 7,457 7,490 5,400 
PROrelety ts. 5 Covariance logs 72 45 128 3,215 3,598 2,231 
Thetford Mines... ceveccce eecccccce . 54 71 68 2, 759 2, 710 2, 225 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 3, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (4) Previous 
Month Year Month 
April February March April February 
3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1958 27, 1958 
Quebee—Con. 
EL POLS-RLVICEOB 06% exh cneepeen nx ais 126 97 208 8,285 7,878 
Vf Re) ee eee Se a a 20 8 49 4, 267 3,278 
Valley Ald 3 face «seas caeeiederen cee 11 17 51 3,710 3, 288 
VIGEOTIA VIG, fe... vicw kc perso aes 24 20 67 3,874 3,878 
Wille d’ Almi@in5.... sce Seen sreneb s 84 32 60 3,319 3,410 
Ville St-Gieotaass . «aks caw snc be 17 15 104 5,974 5,044 
OnterhOre coi g nt wan vee eas le ets 7,512 5,535 11,913 254,180 265,903 
LARD TION 330s a0 UF ates. 9 5 Ae trOe e ciate © 13 79 57 681 73 
Chay eee eee eee. 08 EE Se 31 19 56 1,634 1,796 
Belleville. 7. A2t\ cwanareene ceded « 23 19 49 3,025 3,003 
SrA GGDILO RO: o-. 5.04 ste ok cleeieaies tie 60 35 76 1,974 1,894 
PSTAIIDGOR cis Jos sxc sane Cn Slain 22 8 57 1,529 1,675 
SANCIOLG > Hvte.2c ace eee 57 59 80 3,565 3,935 
BOCK VIG, 26 atin «cet wae isis 29 18 23 690 791 
Carleton Place 6 8 1 478 538 
Hatha. wee cosas ha eeeeees 104 30 70 3,461 3,634 
Cobourg = ttesséis kt 4 2 ri 4 1,148 1,362 
ONS EWOIG vince cusscis ieee nines 0 « 7 14 26 966 1,122 
Cornwall .aeesc.c ss cs bo eee reted 065 100 53 210 5,064 5,040 
WOrG Evie: de cs aoteeens eee ors 18 2 50 1,048 1,023 
Wort: Pranceeys doc cscs Ueeekitas 28 16 14 1,037 873 
Mork Wilkianie.s cds. toeees: «5s 515 101 197 3,727 3,592 
ror Oe nn ene 4,20" | 47 40 221 2,291 2,224 
amano GRO dese... cobssmenaigwies» «e's 3 2 6 510 570 
lo feels ct) Se ae, 2 | 26 18 34 1,000 1,038 
eruelpls. J.4 feces ac ote eee. » vies 38 49 111 2,635 2,896 
miamilton. 2s 4as.cn eee. «ss 502 430 841 18, 841 20, 604 
Pawhkesbiury soi + .s cc semenes. oes 23 8 30 1,569 1,627 
Angeredll si taks vec cnc anaieetes «+s: 27 19 31 1,028 1, 232 
Le et ee oe 5 25 28 1,904 1,156 
ey ee, 81 11 48 1,310 1.216 
TESHSRTONs. eae ies x5 Rees «eee 98 72 102 2,450 2.643 
Wirkland Vale, «10s ea ees + «9 se 52 66 79 2,086 1,804 
Ra bolioner, Syyec5 hess cea cbee ee «+. os. 103 78 81 4,478 4,545 
Beaming toms wessienn see. « aes 42 33 36 1,332 1,889 
rnclasiy).. Geet cts at eceee. > oncpls 13 6 42 1,048 1,069 
TABLOWE) a.ccetce en ReEe- + o's abe 50 ile 37 694 701 
Rondon: ci haeiens Caen + » a ales 438 287 587 6,288 6, 667 
ong: Branch .6,.2¢ sane eee « «sce 94 65 125 4,719 5,171 
DLIGIANG <.. sedeax a tes 11 7 42 1,623 1,803 
Napanee.,..... 4 6 5 1,058 1,105 
Newmarket. . 36 29 26 1,701 1,617 
Niagara Falls 26 33 117 3,413 3,779 
INGIrth Bayoes. Gann csae eile: 6 scaeee 20 16 35 3,173 3,151 
Delkville’ ,; stestess VRS. 5 ssace bers 59 60 91 1,078 1,281 
MN rillia: 3: ieee. see eee «vcr dretcters 17 30 33 1,537 1,703 
CHBNR WS i559. ise tp EES ss alec obs 101 aT 86 5,052 5,239 
TEA WH oes Pals MIRE + ce esl that 818 630 1,991 8,001 8,581 
Owen Sounds. hive. bowie + Pees calen 17 24 57 3,400 3,530 
Parry SonnGer ter, concen + 5 cena kes 10 3 3 570 595 
Pembroke eta a; cee. «6 oe cartes 103 76 180 3, 088 2,787 
Perth... j.cdvem tae ah Le 3 tae 26 19 40 928 955 
Peterborough jens... acme « «ces <ies)eh 171 86 54 4,923 4,836 
E-LGCON. 5s pues se ck REE: 1 0s nie 9 12 31 754 894 
Port Arthiipwwge: sae sce cc aceon 292 108 359 7,014 5,723 
Fort. ColbornGuds.... mans hese ns eens 13 11 9 1,428 1,3€0 
Prencott....aeaetesaccuimee | omen 30 16 15 1,480 1,536 
[Renirew:. scorch 2..¢aie.» J asad ene 15 5 15 1,192 1,070 
Bt. (Catharihescay.. cae, + ss cnrlccete 104 62 119 5,943 6,535 
BGT hOmag etc cecae | re eee 35 32 81 1,515 1,719 
Marna... sae. 5 Stee eee 43 48 76 3,177 3,316 
Sault Ste, Marie.a...ue.. feet 212 151 622 3,804 3,906 
BEDACOG <;A1. Srctewic vitae > va ne 46 56 23 1,778 2,024 
bioux Lookewt.tirc daa . Seen eon 8 22 14 350 284 
Smiths Falls... 13 18 14 627 687 
Stratford..... 15 9 33 1,412 1.567 
Sturgeon Wallg.@. c, 205). . Peeps. cele wallets aes as Be 1 6 1,624 1,505 
Sudbury... sitascvean-« staapesee ate 309 347 524 7,627 7,251 
Pinimins;. eee eed... ee 144 52 85 3,630 2,793 
RUOEONCO ; . caveman > .. caee ane 1,824 1,525 3,250 60, 802 65,595 
SECONtON . is Steeakiehe a. « TIER 39 40 53 1,117 1,316 
Walkerton. Ae consecs «ane eens 50 39 49 1,024 1,112 
Wallaceburg 4 5 9 869 966 
Welland, :..t.3) Aus 27 28 78 3,727 4,065 
Weston... ction 94 125 130 3,488 3,519 
Wintdaor . | 00s. ict. «eee ae 84 71 128 14,547 16,485 
Woodstock, 25.2.9... sa gemerctpelee cme 26 12 21 4 , 64 
680 


Previous 
Year 
March 


28, 1957 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 3, 1958 
(Sotrce: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (*) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
‘ Month Year Month Year 
April February March April February March 
, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 3, 1958 27, 1958 28, 1957 
Malltala thetts cater aten. cio 1,639 1,091 2,707 35,273 35,879 25,173 
BranGon sve ses vqrewrsetie 6% vis's oipiciv es 210 159 | 235 3,451 3,538 2,445 
SP aMeNIN S fa de x RS Po de ait ee ees 5 19 10 96 2,348 2,329 1,541 
Flin Flon...... Leste eseterecesseteees 18 14 80 366 357 166 
POrtege 18 F TAIe, fn kerk cdisios das v 61 39 210 1,882 1,866 1,254 
The Pasi. ies ise s ceeds cewsceeeaes 27 39 90 398 389 162 
Wintlipes.: ree inawse chee fe. 1,304 830 1,996 26, 828 27,400 19, 605 
DUR BR CHIM WALD it pec nero wenn nie oe>, 1,265 707 1,953 26,047 | 26,682 18,375 
IStOGAG dos n <- Aec a Ges he dy Sethe 62 46 1i1 | 879 829 398 
MOORS JAW 003.502. cece 180 101 338 1,956 2,097 1,503 
North Battleford... 53 54 45 2,397 2,334 1,366 
Prince Albert........... 89 51 102 3,183 3,081 2,153 
Lee Fer Cee Ca ae ee, Pere eee 378 187 540 5,990 6,475 41,574 
Bane, oN oer es wel oak aus 303 146 396 5,578 5, 671 4,027 
Wile CUIPORD. civ terse eceee eases 69 40 143 1,376 1,419 1,125 
Ag UL leper Pe mb eee reer eRe 55 33 78 734 736 474 
OREO sate se diers vial » ; 76 49 200 3,954 4,040 2,755 
PAU og TR Re or 2,361 1,960 3,195 43,123 41,874 26,725 
DIGISMMOUG nour. ; Maccte as. reeden dele 3 3 7 956 923 365 
CO RIGRE 6 Soccas spores 2cneWas wees 851 639 1,320 | 11,193 11,293 7,182 
MD TUTNOUET Ss oat ax cits eens yan 10 11 16 1,080 959 655 
DilMOnNON ces Hr ak eee ee 1,017 939 Lae 21,421 20, 666 12,536 
PSNR wy ca see eR ots. came ce Cease 47 54 162 834 623 420 
RR CLC 2 et ton ice Ss wide he alas 220 93 307 3,665 3,695 2,948 
Modigme: Esto ets des cc dsied ose 164 185 204 1,832 1,918 1,233 
(ook ee oe te ee 49 36 68 2,142 1,797 1,386 
British Colm DIS oi padeaiverdevasae.0es 1,798 1,266 2,915 96,112 99,672 58,787 
WHIT WHGK, 1... Meade cade veers re 6 59 96 2,689 2.861 2,025 
COUSEEHAY cic scissscis ee vane so cess 7 18 38 1,774 2,086 1,125 
ERE POG Ki ciia sonic Ace ad apc wid sis.0 9 16 7 2,044 1, 805 1,118 
Dawson Creek............ eR 37 18 28 1,943 1, 800 669 
Duncan... 16 11 45 1,387 1,580 561 
Kamloops 36 16 44 3,333 2,654 1,685 
Ee a ee ee ee ee ee 9 6 14 2,106 2,278 1, 646 
LG) ect eee © epee) See eee 18 14 286 833 887 594 
BUWBION CLG ucts tinesileaies sacha 7 8 19 Livia 1,941 1,207 
UES oC ee ee ee 25 19 38 2,333 2,748 1,406 
INGISED OF cant «1 MET SR ER. « PPod Shoe os 21 19 30 1,953 1, 937 1,357 
New Westminster................00+ 171 139 246 10,733 11,560 6, 873 
OREO. ie ip Sa pies take c eicitherd, = 5.9.6 15 6 52 2,315 2,467 1,458 
PONCE <os Sonete ae leee ces 17 15 17 1,616 1,793 679 
rise (GOK EO" er sco Me aasce vcar ens 85 66 82 3,947 3,035 2,555 
IPcInbe RUUDOUE. aaceeas- cult cat ee eeiccan 43 25 7 2,666 3,050 1,146 
ECmGgtolideects ope ita gve rel deger's A Nepesrerei eis 2 753 738 490 
iL ieee gid A Re = tor RE Be 23 26 10 1,702 1,670 1,070 
WARCOUVOE ie ie ctu r dh nrdoug EN ue.u 796 579 1,238 41,224 42,817 24,822 
VORDOn ovevsitsk pears awR esd anaes« 20 30 30 2,976 3,300 2,396 
WIGUOTIAL sate nn ees Uh a tesa ck ee re 184 157 340 5,397 6,053 3,541 
AYN gre) ete yy Beta ae er te ee eee 193 19 17 677 632 364 
Waradsimures cence brit cies tewdee ones 20,622 15,848 34,283 868, 488 874,863 590, 668 
Malate nt cdeauett ore anccewrc ete ool 9,730 7,389 19,523 697, 400 703, 609 479,539 
WBIIALERRL secant wise baeasevewes ahs >nes 10, 892 8,459 14,760 171,088 171, 254 111,129 
1 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. . 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1953—1958 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
ee 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
19. 4 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
1957 (3 months)......... Bor 162,846 | 104,318 58, 528 11,389 40, 683 61,795 32,029 16, 950 
1958 (3 months)....... SANS 148, 553 89, 768 53,785 10, 801 37,074 53,498 28,276 13, 904 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S, 


Estimated Number 
‘ere j ern ree pao of 
Province umber o enefit on " : ene fit 
Beneficiaries | Initialand | Weeks Paid | “paiq 
Per Week Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newfoundland: |... caver comrdisie wencee tes viaicse station akerste 38.8 7,511 163, 089 3,513,090 
Prince Pdward [sland cast dite viv vee sons vclce eet as 7.0 1,058 29,224 569, 182 
ING Va MOOtiac. sicn)es hs Su eae Mee hoe ec. eusinee gage Oks 40.8 9,109 171, 230 3,392, 650 
I LENT WIC is cc Se coe tek un eae oh ds Kaa KS 42.3 10,387 177,718 3,651, 447 
QHGOO hy tet coe ae oe arene wheels oeld wks © cinta set 252.4 76,544 1, 060, 047 22, 848, 255 
RUEATIO Gi sg ci cia te Serie Gas ate eek oid oe aisieaa'o0 ales eC oie Te 240.4 73,512 1,009, 875 21,742,016 
VS a ee ae Ae ee ae ee ere Serre 34.0 7,938 142, 629 2,970, 244 
PasKALCUG WAI sae cite naecnsitebietecumosisled s staamianataua es 24.9 5,585 104,753 2,255,979 
PORE. sco 5<\n Seiwa Ee cca is 6 EOE Fen oe mee Me te 36.8 10,727 154,721 3,411,109 
Britian: Conn DIA, Sc comida: skeen sw else o'e-vistalt ern isia lain 84.8 21,714 355, 967 8,028,074 
Total, Canada, March 1958: <cuss ccvsswctwesece sce 802.2 224, 085 3,369, 253 72,382,046 
Total, Canada, ebraary. 1958. 5. <ciessans ovusiewoves- 735.7 251,988 2,943,125 63,307,658 
Total. Canada, Maro VONvdersccs vce ws Cte mncsee 2 498.3 168,726 2,093, 065 44,125,523 


TABLE E-2.-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 

MARCH 31, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) _| March 29, 

Province and Sex Pe kage er re een eee ee eects at Bhai 
Tieaa 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal dlaiaanta 
CANADA.) tana. eoae 859,639 |140,182 | 65,074 |120,421 |146,689 |192,756 | 87,431 |107,086 41.9 558,811 
REALW cies ceevees o6c 699,345 |113,888 | 52,836 | 96,886 |117,813 |166,010 | 73,072 | 78,840 45.4 457,781 
WEMALD. va cdkmaante cos 160,294 | 26,294 | 12,238 | 23,535 | 28,876 | 26,746 | 14,359 | 28,246 26,7 101,030 
Newfoundland............ 37,797 4,363 1,594 4,348 8,481 | 12,401 3,055 8,555 81.9 25,205 
Male... scene eeteneer 36,194 4,141 1,492 4,130 8,156 | 12,110 2,906 3,259 83.3 24, 233 
PIGMIALG srs os 5 ver ntowe 1,603 222 102 218 325 291 149 296 49.2 972 
Prince Edward Island.... 6,680 406 234 587 | 1,285] 3,069 616 483 “5 4,350 
MAIG.: Gods esis cette 5,759 348 198 491 1,087 2,791 526 352 79.6 3,752 
Remalo, ca.cievsones > 921 58 36 96 198 312 90 131 63.7 598 
Nova Scotia.......<ss.00% 44,235 6,191 2,646 5,543 | 10,218 | 10,663 3,763 5,211 59.1 28,571 
Male. ceececcwiae-< oe 38,954 5,440 2,209 4,716 9,038 9,855 3,380 4,316 61.1 25,118 
Wemale ics <ciseistacse 5,281 751 437 827 1,180 808 383 895 44.4 3,453 
New Brunswick.......... 46,061 6,091 2,741 5,329 7,899 | 13,091 5,332 5,578 70.7 33,728 
Malay. sceeaeetie sss 40,096 5,410 2,416 4,627 6,729 | 11,872 4,680 4,362 73.3 29,787 
Womale,.. sce ctee ne 5,965 681 325 702 | 1,170} 1,219 652} 1,216] 53.1 3,941 
Quebbd? <<. acek.astoune sane 279,966 | 48,260 | 23,206 | 42,585 | 43,289 | 65,254 | 27,077 | 30,295 44.7 197,076 
Male. .ccko.si0o8eesaue 232,995 | 39,808 | 19,696 | 35,878 | 35,875 | 57,075 | 23,002 | 21,661 48.5 167,204 
Pemalee ca: atest 46,971 | 8,452 | 3,510] 6,707 | 7,414] 8,179 | 4,075 | 8,634 25.7 29,872 
Ontario... scascsade ss seee 251,274 | 45,887 | 20,380 | 36,667 | 41,886 | 46,773 | 23,010 | 36,671 26.7 151,367 
Male. ih radeon sae 188,451 | 34,613 | 15,084 | 27,277 | 31,068 | 37,186 | 17,743 | 25,480 28.0 112,589 
Hemale, yasenewiesent 62,823 | 11,274 5, 296 9,390 | 10,818 9, 587 5,267 | 11,191 22.8 38,778 
MAnILODA - stochastic 35,851 4,437 2,216 4,462 7,093 8,595 4,748 4,300 36.5 24,023 
MAIC)... codebase cena 27,691 3,394 1,662 3,124 5,149 7,176 4,014 3,172 42.9 18, 286 
MeN AlO ie cassie octets 8,160 | 1,048 554 | 1,338 | 1,944] 1,419 734 | 1,128 14.7 5,737 
Saskatchewan............ 25,219 | 2,701 | 1,321 | 3,077 | 4,769 | 6,949 | 3,686] 2,716 56.5 17,036 
Mala. camanmax conan 21,053 | 2,237 | 1,046 | 2,462 | 38,812] 6,136] 3,268] 2,092 60.9 14,212 
Bemale.sivssiswav sects 4,166 464 275 615 957 813 418 624 34.0 2,824 
AIDOrta ye tis.0 cps’ oeeeies 43,652 | 8,368 | 3,320] 6,539 | 7,985 | 8,061 | 4,936 | 4,443 38.1 26,420 
IMALON saidsinte cox vrereaeee 36,951 | 7,210] 2,736 | 5,423] 6,535 | 7,278 | 4,289 | 3,485 40.4 22,859 
MGM BIG (Fy /cie's s eectics ole 6,701 | 1,158 584 | 1,116 | 1,450 788 647 958 25.4 3,561 
British Columbia........ 88,904 | 13,478 | 7,416 | 11,284 | 13,784 | 17,900 | 11,208 | 13,834 33.0 61,0385 
Male. nees a ccetisiew nen 71,201 | 11,287 | 6,297 | 8,758 | 10,364 | 14,570 | 9,2 10,661 33.9 39,741 
Fomalesgidccsae esac 17,703 | 2,191 | 1,119] 2,526} 3,420] 3,330) 1,944] 3,173 29.4 11,294 


—_————— 


TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


MARCH, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: 7 Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims Filed at Local Offices Reid of Month 


Province i Y 
Total* Initial Renewal Dispracd aaa Bniiiled Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

Newiloundland ys ci cena. cso ve seen 7,225 6, 489 736 7,291 6,398 893 2,675 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,115 945 170 1,065 995 70 257 
NGPA SOGUNeccanersaenss tenner 10,178 7, 282 2,896 10, 654 9,671 983 2,367 
INGW STONE WICK, Jeuc yds caccnian uate 12,524 9,453 3,071 12,511 11,429 1,082 2,670 
SOODSU ose Gs tha see sien en oy he o> 88, 384 63, 260 25, 124 87, 282 79,305 7,977 25, 243 
Ontario ane eS en Wen dake eats ents 78,781 53, 132 25, 649 79, 842 71,485 8, 357 18,301 
BIAINGODS, eon neck ences ce csucnves 8,929 7,030 1,899 8,529 7,574 955 2,109 
Saskatchewan...........ssssseeee 5,928 4,776 1,152 5,981 5, 292 689 1, 484 
AIDGPEG. mee ca Gt «s peinae een. ot oes 13, 322 9,527 3,795 12,245 10, 887 1,358 4,709 
British Columbia, .<. ..<s.i%s 00s 26,952 17,773 9,179 24, 871 21,435 3,436 8,743 


Total, Canada, M 


arch 1958....] 253,338 179, 667 73,671 250, 271 224, 471 25, 800 68, 558 


Total, Canada, February 1958.} 243,907 175, 637 68, 270 260, 495 229, 474 31,021 65, 491 
Total, Canada, March 1957....| 195,224 143, 269 51,955 194,759 168,707 26, 052 60,415 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 35, 813. 


t In addition, 36,700 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,642 were special requests not granted and 1,554 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,013 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE 


E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sovurcsz: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
De aes tere tere a Bes ae el cael nine alos c's w SiS 4.9 ane Cit 3, 987, 000 3,414, 600 572, 400 
LAD EU ac cae ee ne BP SE OS alone ok Ag os aah Se HE vow ae a WS 3,963,000 3,404, 200 558, 800 
MW ie b dee la tendo ae ARS Blom CW aie ewe aie vias ais Ab’ e.sw Ra ard viatelate 3, 808, 000 3,434, 400 373, 600 
SUE Bee Head Cae Ae UD SIT, Gy ie cose o> Sucessvigje 6's 6 epee elie 3, 828,000 3,577, 700 250, 300 
LURE ISM NIN Se VeRETIEC ts ov es ce been on giey Bu cereale gs 3, 892,000 3,687, 500 204, 500 
Fee cases COSRIOOSNSCICHOCII CHO DECEIT EE ESI 3,921,000 3,715, 200 205, 800 
BOULCMI DELS e A een Me eianns tele te co sicie s stlaeaBiececedesanetes's 3, 925, 000 3,716,300 208, 700 
CU a) 9. 2 I diode aes i See ns aoe ORCS i 3,918,000 3,691, 500 226, 500 
PU CTODAT sets ee Perey ae arte Meh stile ses cs ai etelccnslag 3,913, 000 3,645, 000 268, 000 
MSNA IND a ee radiate ak tives s sci oice'aick <% cine es dewlaca'e wey 3, 967,000 3, 563, 700 403, 300 
Pa pe POIALE Yelena Svein ciate Le riir es Gs ce srolaio eae/ae Geese vise o/cesis 4, 168, 000 3, 423, 800 744,200 
NSERC oe, aes ea Mela Miclalaii> <ians s/s s ee ce cic tpscnccccen's 4,134, 200 3, 299, 500 834, 500 
IAD ReRIA teers SOs cee eI ats eesti alo Rie cle aais oe ath + die e'sie.nse dis wimelete nis 4, 152, 300 3, 283, 000 869, 300 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold | C goon 
fa. a : ousehold ommodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing operation Are peer 
Service 
OE ee a ae 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
LORIN CAR ei tasarcobces essed sedesces ved 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
OLE ONE As ee Brae Cem 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
| 
iT bg thee: = oe a ee Sree eh Oe 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
AR i Bn SI ae ee ee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LEG = kL in Token ion eieatas ta ces 3as:s 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1956—December.......ccecesessccsseccee 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
LOI — MRS an Ab aisile piney Veurde van sa. ve 121.1 116.7 134.2 108.5 119.2 126.3 
DUTIC. Sv Ad AMM cnnesdecdekagesss 121.6 117.7 134.8 108.4 119.1 126.5 
Pt eS Oa SE ee ees eee ee 121.9 118.2 135.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 
AUSUBG.Gy Medswes . +s es de MOees ss. 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 
BGPCEENDBE. wsdeuceseureds aaeees ses 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127.1 
OT a, a a or. oe 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 
INRIA ION eh ties + aeeOd otiane vires ave 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 
Denemborope ts divs vcs shaieae vas 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1058-—SJanuary, ©6008. cos S205 eee dee 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
Ug ae I A ae re 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
MimpGiirmtnriet caterece cece ce cet 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 
Cl ee ee eee ae ee 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 
ee Babe ae clale anna a 4 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

—————_————— : House- | Commo- 
Sica April Aiarolt iiged Food Shelter | Clothing (paces = 

1957 1958 1958 Neiioen 
@rst.Jonn es, Nido. css. : 108.7 110.7 111.9 110.6 111.3 103.2 108.5 121.3 
15 CUES a ARO ire ng Se ee 119.4 122.7 123.5 117.8 131.4 115.5 125.4 131.1 
WAIDU POM Aa tienes ecosac ck ony 122.1 124.9 125.4 119.5 134.7 117.1 121.5 137.0 
DUCE NOMRGmec a aeln an cepts a@ais o'er 120.5 125.9 125.6 127.4 141.1 107.3 119.0 128.7 
OULD WO irae ns Pace hehe kelnien 122.4 125.1 125.7 122.7 144.3 111.7 118.7 131.3 
TE OROWUGOb GA's cnain'e os s'a0 benies 124.2 128.2 128.9 123.7 153.2 113.4 121.6 133.4 
WHI VOR aids veto. d ie seeps 119.2 122.4 123.3 122.6 129.6 114.9 117.5 129.3 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. 117.9 121.1 121.7 120.4 120.1 119.1 122.5 124.8 
Edmonton-Calgary............ Mle gee 120.4 121.3 119.0 123.3 116.0 119.9 127.3 
VANGOUVEE ins Mics sspecssvevess 122.2 124.5 125.9 124.2 135.9 113.4 128.0 128.5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-APRIL 1957-19587{ 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes Approximate Number 


and Lockouts of Workers Time Loss 
ae eee In oe In +s we 
Darihe Existence arias Existence Days Working 
1958 ee 
MENUS, pacnemnwacic-wovisiactees 23T 23 9,364f 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
MODIUATYip.che pst sea wa carettote 19 31 6,506 13,921 63,400 0.07 
MACON. sae crete is fades ens 26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
ADT oy cicciesicatianieasmnistiees 23 32 5, 983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
Cumulative Totals.......... 91 35,026 488,075 0.13 
1957 
WERUANY A cacti ces eistonnaedeet 24t 24 7,477t 7,477 52,680 0.06 
MGDIUATY 2 ciples scitnek 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
MORN 5s sia tratsteretera sen ataleie 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
EADY vem ste senee Maine's sie siainia 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
Cumulative Totals.......... 88 26,017 225,060 0.06 


+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada, Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social. 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada, 
articles) (English or French). 


(Four 
25 cents a 


copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. (An Enquiry into 
Women’s Occupational Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
(English). 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure «nd membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents 4 copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a_ loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsacopy. (English or I’rench). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training and Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French) 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs, 


25centsacopy. (English). 
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hot. arranging VOR 
Retirement Grcome ? 


It's really up to you what happens when your earning days are over. You 
can provide your own persion, free from dependence upon others, 
through a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


Don't delay. Investigate NOW how a Government Annuity can ease the 
financial problem of your later years. 


Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, — who will call at 
your convenience, or mail the coupon below, POSTAGE FREE! 


To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. (Postage Free) ¥,..Ga 


Please send me complete information on Ganadian Government Annuities. 


My Mame iS ooo oo. ccsscessccerccceescsscncessnsesesancnccensnsessnsssnssssunaacassecenesescresen! seetuctteWasee 


(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 
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